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Large full color poster available on request. 
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and more Americans fee/ like 
A King at the wheel of La Dauphine 


RENAULT, INC. 425 PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


Fine Car Manufacturers Since 1896 
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THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


This Exciting "Guided Tour’ Through TLALY 


eo Ypus\cianr FULL-COLOR WALL MAP OF THE WORLD 


ours hG)’ 


A $3.00 VALUE 
To Introduce You and Your Children to A Wonderful New Way to Learn About... 


Our fascinating 


World 


Your Children Will be Greatly Enriched 
in Mind and Spirit By This New Educational 


Hobby The Entire Family Can Share 


ES, TAKE THIS exciting “guided tour’ of ITALY—p/zs a giant, full- 
Her e's What You Get Ovid World Map—a $3 Salus for only 10¢ on this pa introduc- 
: P tory offer! ; 2 
for Only A DIME ° ; We ey vane en ie ee an Seohe ues ce ee eee old to (above). ITALY home of the 
earn about the many lands and peoples of our wonderful world. This revo- PAUI UE ec eer ear gees 
(Total Value $3.00) lutionary new oobi in res Senin, sponsored by THE AMERI.- tronomer ‘Gatco. is. said 2 
@ 22 breathtaking FULL-COLOR prints CAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, is like a “guided tour” around the ing objects. 
of Italy's most fascinating sights. world, conducted by outstanding authorities on each region’s history— 
riative album on: Italy in geography—trade—customs—landmarks—native crafts—flags, stamps, cur- 
@ which to mount your pictures, plus in- rency—and many other subjects. Pare [Atabs ip braver 
ag we a a a eee a eae How Your Family “Visits” a Different Land Each Month Acree eerie Sebi 
wonders, geography, etc. Each month you receive a set of full-color photographs and an informa- to the Nile Valley. 
: . tive, illustrated guidebook album with spaces for mounting the color 
(3) oe La ae bie een lly pfints. By means of these prints and albums, prepared under the guidance sindk eee . 
by leading geographical experts for this pro- of American Geographical Society experts, you and your family “visit” a Buddha, “festosuad: with 
gram. Opens up to 3¥2 feet wide! A magnifi- different country every month. You explore the country’s famous land- _ CO ee ee ie ee gerne 
cent wall decoration, ptasbie: euide ie marks and natural wonders. You go sight-seeing in the strange cities. In cent temple at Bangkok. 
are eee tt perlorers. Retail wal- quaint little villages you stop to observe native costumes, customs, and 
eis ‘ : crafts. An expert on the history of the region spins stories of the great bat- 
In addition, if you decide to at el tles, the national heroes, the ancient legends. You pore over maps showing 
a Saligns 28 Tice the principal cities, rivers, mountains. You actually learn 
tured above) large enough to hold a number MORE about these foreign lands than many tourists do! 
of albums. Helps Children in School—and in Later Life, Too! “james ee , i branche aot ora ge Beanery eae dear | 
Yes, all this (total value $3.00) is yours Here is an educational hobby that will draw the whole p—| 2 Renvecimenatt i | 
for ONLY ONE DIME to introduce you to family together—for there’s something in it for everybody. eee 
the Around the World Program. Grade school children will enjoy the pictures and captions; yet 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S 
Around the World Program 
Dept. HOL-1, Garden City, N. Y. 

T enclose ten cents, Please send me at once my introductory package consisting of 
(1) the informative ‘‘guidebook album’’ on ITALY, (2) 25 beautiful full-color 
reproductions to mount in the album, and (3) the giant 314 ft. wide full-color 
Map of the World. } 

I understand you plan to issue a new ‘‘Around the World"’ guidebook album 
complete with a set of color-prints each month for only $1 plus shipping. After 
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high school students will find much of the text a valuable sup- 
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examining my introductory package, I'l] notify you if I do not wish to continue, I | 
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plement to their studies in history, geography, 
social science, etc. This knowledge will give them 
a tremendous advantage in life, as they grow up in 
a world where other countries are only hours away 
by air. And Mom and Dad will find this an enjoy- 
able way. of planning trips—or re-living memor- 
able journeys. 


Mail Coupon With Only Ten Cents 


To acquaint yourself with this new project, ac- 
cept the offer described above. There is no obliga- 
tion—this is merely a ‘demonstration’ offer. If, 
however, you are delighted with y, 
age and do wish to continue on you 
the world,” you pay only $1 for 
“tour” thereafter. And you may 
time. Mail the coupon now !—AME 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S Around 
Program, Dept. HOL-1,,Garden | 


am not obligated to take any minimum number of albums and I am free to resign 
at any time, 


In Canada, address 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2 
(Offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 


2. 1 Torquay, Devon, England 
& The Principality of Monaco 
CD View of Estoril, Portugal 


1. | Luxembourg City, Luxembourg 
_.© Maria Theresa Street, Innsbruck, Austria 
1 Montmartre Street Scene, Paris, France 


4, {@ The Castle of Chillon, Switzerland 
(1 Dromoland Castle, Co. Clare, Ireland 
LC Frederiksborg Castle, Denmark 


5. [J Ottoman Fort, Istanbul, Turkey 
El The Alcazaba, Malaga, Spain 
O Turku Castle, Turku, Finland 


(0 Hanseatic League Houses, Bergen, Norway 
( Town Hall, Middleburg, Netherlands 
a Gothic Guild Houses, Antwerp, Belgium 


Te 


Only Europe offers such a thrilling variety of memorable places to see 
and exciting things to do. Go in FALL, WINTER or SPRING, when 
transportation and accommodations are easier to obtain. By avoiding the 
peak crowds of summer, you can really see Europe, get to meet her friendly, 
interesting people and shop in comfort for wonderful buys. Modern 
transportation—both sea and air—now makes it possible to enjoy Europe 
even within the limits of a three-week vacation. Plan to visit Europe soon! 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 


AUSTRIA +» BELGIUM +» DENMARK + FINLAND + FRANCE» GERMANY + GREAT BRITAIN 
GREECE + ICELAND + IRELAND + ITALY - LUXEMBOURG - MONACO + NETHERLANDS 
NORWAY + PORTUGAL - SPAIN » SWEDEN - SWITZERLAND * TURKEY + YUGOSLAVIA 
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6. ( Tannforsen Waterfall, Sweden 
fg Radau Waterfall, Germany 
( Godafoss Waterfall, Iceland 


3. ff The Parthenon, Athens, Greece 
O Diocletian’s Palace, Split, Yugoslavia 
O Temple of Concord, Agrigento, Italy 


can you identity these 


aj EUROPEAN VACATION 


highlights ? 


" See your Travel Agent now! For 
further information, write each 
country below in which inter- 
ested. Address: National Tourist 
Office (Name of Country), Box 
258, Dept. C-3, New York 16,N.Y. 
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JANUARY COVER. The inn on the cover of our 1958 Travel Europe issue epito- 


mizes the romance, the tradition, the flavorful living which spell Europe to the traveler. 


Here, in the Hansel-and-Gretel architecture of Strasbourg’s 15th-Century Kammerzell 


House, is the stuff of fairy tales, and, within its doors, the promise of Old World hospitality. 


NEXT MONTH. David Dodge wanders among the enchanted Caribbean Islands and 


finds a world of lush resorts and primitive peoples. Robert Penn Warren re-creates the fate- 


ful siege of the Alamo. Noel Houston presents the first part of a penetrating portrait of 


today’s most dynamic traveling salesman of religion—Billy Graham. John Knowles con- 


siders what Boy Scouts are made of. Some little gems among Manhattan restaurants. 
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Canada, All rights reserved. Title registered in U.S. Patent Office. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 


U.S,, U.S. Possessions and Canada—i Yr., $5; 2 Yrs., $8; 3 
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Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Republic of 
Honduras, Salvador, Spain and South America (except the 
Guianas)—1 Yr., $6, All other countries—1 Yr., $7. Remit 


Printed in U.S.A. 


by Money Order or Draft on a bank in the U.S, payable in 
U.S. Funds. All prices subject to change without notice, 

The names of characters used in short stories and serials are 
fictitious. Any resemblance to living persons is a coincidence. 

UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTY, We agree, upon request direct from 
subscribers to the Philadelphia office, to refund the full amount 
paid for any copies of Curtis publications not previously mailed. 
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CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don’t Forget Holiday 


» The Post Office will not forward copies and we 


cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE .. . at least one month before the 


first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label froma back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 
HOLIDAY 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


*SOMEONE WEARING 


THE ROMANTIC FRAGRANCE 


ALSO AVAILABLE IN THIS 
SMART, NEW, REFILLABLE 


¢ Contains 300 measured applications 


of perfume No Leaking. No Spilling 


CREATED IN PARIS © COMPOUNDED IN U.S. A, 


Youll Find Adventure 
in thie Wonderland 
‘way out West 


Riders of trail and road at Swiftcurrent Lake. 


Sle cier National Park 


High inthe rugged Rockies of Montana 


You'll cherish every memory of your 
vacation in this wonderful wilder- 
ness. Delightful memories of rustic 
luxury, magnificent meals at Glacier 
Park’s hotels. Memories of real ad- 
venture cruising Glacier’s sparkling 
lakes, thrilling to scenic mountain 
grandeur from open-top buses. Hik- 
ing, riding, too. Unforgettable. 


Go Great Northern... 

Your vacation fun starts when you 
step aboard Great Northern’s 
Western Star. This great streamliner 
takes you directly to the entrances 
of Glacier Park. 


LETTERS 


Semper Fi 


I have read—and reread—Mr. Man- 
chester’s splendid article, The United 
States Marines (November HOLIDAY). 
It is fascinating reading and will long be 
remembered by every Marine, young 
and old, who sees it. The illustrations 
are superb. 

I cannot agree with every statement 
and opinion set forth by Mr. Man- 
chester, of course. I must register an 
exception to any statement that might 
be construed as indicating anything 
other than respect and esteem on the 
part of the Marine Corps for General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur. But 
despite any such difference of view- 
point, I feel that Mr. Manchester has 
done our Corps and the readers of 
HouipAy outstanding service in pre- 
senting this penetrating and highly 


readable analysis. 
R. MCC. PATE 


General, U. S. Marine Corps 
Washington, D.C. 


Author Manchester has captured in 
words my heretofore inexplicable rea- 
sons for leaving civilian life as a college 
instructor and returning to active duty 
as a Reserve officer. 

Once a Marine, always a Marine! 


THOMAS F. HIGGINS, JR. 
Captain, U. S. Marine Corps 
Norfolk, Va. 


Astounding World? 


Ho.ipaAy’s October issue on Los 
Angeles forgot the essential. Gleaming 
new buildings, wide boulevards and 
luxuriant flora are not the soul of a city, 
but its people. Too many Los Angeles 
people are rootless migrants lacking 
family, social or business ties. Can they 
ever be full Californians if they were not 
born there? Yet do they belong to the 
cities to which they no longer pledge 
allegiance? They are a species neither 
fish nor fowl, unattached males and 
females seeking “paradise” in a palmed 
city where the cult of comfort and earn- 
ing money is pursued with an avid 
passion, exceeded only by Miami. 

Los Angeles is indubitably beautiful, 
but it is not human. It is too perfect in 
its know-how. It is grossly artificial be- 
cause of its adulation of Folly-wood. 
The false glitter and cheap tinsel have 
spoiled a city which was named after a 
sacred shrine in Assisi. 


NORMAN J, RUSTIGIAN 
Rome, Italy 


A wreath of laurels for your October 
issue! The team of authors did a won- 
derful job interpreting the sometimes 
misunderstood world of Los Angeles. 
From here it looks fabulous. 


ROBERT G. BEBEAU 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


I’ve been tormented with thoughts 
ever since I saw the Los Angeles issue. 
We were crazy about the place our first 
month and then one day we felt the va- 
cation was over and it was time to go 
home to New York State. Only trouble 
was we had sold all our possessions to 


come to the “promised land.” 
To be sure it is the land of sunshine. 
Wages are double what they are most 


For reservations or information on travel to Glacier Park and other Western vacation 
areas, write P. G. HOLMES, Passenger Traffic Manager, Dept. H-18, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul 1, Minn., or consult your nearest ticket or travel agent. 
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anywhere else. So is the cost of living. 
You mention the free way of life. But 
too free living can be one of the most 
miserable lives you can imagine. Both 
those who were born here and those 
who have moved here, despite their 
modern homes, furniture, two cars, 
etc., show the soul of misery, the im- 
pression of disturbed folks. The further 
education in the practically free junior 
colleges is an excellent thing. I attend 
many of the classes and in one of them 
learned that the divorce rate here each 
year nearly equalled the marriage rate. 

Why do we stay? It’s not from desire, 
but from necessity. 


MRS, JOYCE LAMPHIER 
Reseda, Calif. 


G-Astronomical Tour 


After making eleven world tours and 
living in practically every country, I 
have reached the conclusion that there 
are no fools like American fools. Your 
story (Spendthrift Tour of New York, 
November Ho.ipAy) about the fan- 
tastic prices charged by New York res- 
taurants and the people who pay them 
goes far to strengthen this conviction, 


MARC GREENE 
Thomaston, Maine 


Haven’t read all of it yet. Got wallet 
pains at the end of the second night. 


ED HERBST 
Philadelphia 


Novel Impasse 


That beautiful opening gambit A 
Game of Beginnings (Party of One, No- 
vember HOLIDAY), can sometimes de- 
feat the author’s purpose. Hoyt Hudson 
could never get beyond the first sen- 
tence of his projected novel. The sen- 
tence read, ‘‘Silas Winterbottom was a 


cold stern man.” 
DESMOND POWELL 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Captious Caption 


In your otherwise splendid article on 
The Queen of England (November 
Ho pay), let me as a Scotsman be ex- 
cused for taking you to task concerning 
its title. It is really a slight to millions of 
Her Majesty’s subjects living in this — 
island to refer to her simply as Queen of 
England. I know that Americans use 
this title, but they do so erroneously as 
the title no longer exists. 


HUGH BLACK 
Barcaldine, Connel 
Argyll, Scotland 


When Her Majesty opened the first 
session of Canada’s 23rd Parliament on 
October 14th, and on her recent visit to 
the United States, she did so as Queen 


of Canada. 
A CANADIAN 


Vancouver, B.C. 
Canada 


Dwight D. Eisenhower. ... President 


of Pennsylvania? 
E. H. DAVIDSON 


Victoria, B.C., Canada 


@® Ho.ipay feels that Her Most 
Excellent Majesty Elizabeth The 


Continued on Page 6 © 


It’s truly a breathtaking moment! You are about to capture 
on film one of the world’s most thrilling experiences—big game 
on the roads of Kruger National Park! 


This is just a sample of the adventures awaiting you in 
South Africa, where great modern cities, with all their comforts, § (== 
are side-by-side with the wonders of the African bush. 

See your Travel Agent or SATOUR for free and friendly information. 


ta messes ‘ 


SATOUR 


W SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
\W4/ 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


W | would like to know more about a South African holiday. 


NAM 


STREET 


ZONE STATE. 


| ini eee ts ee eee Re 


My Travel Agent is —@@—@$#$#@$#@—$@$@$@$#@—______— 
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FINLAND 


SWEDEN 


you'll love 


~ Scandinavia! 


Follow Spring northward to the Lands of 
Sunlit Nights. May-June is the gay 
Scandinavian Festival Season! Or start with 
Scandinavia in the Fall. September is 
Design Cavalcade Month. Spectacular 
fjords, colorful folklore and fairy-tale 

towns are yours in delightful 
Scandinavia! 


See your travel agent or write 


SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. B-1,.Box 260 
New York 17, N.Y. 


FOR A HOLIDAY 


TO REMEMBER | 
FLY LUFTHANSA 


Non-stop to Frankfurt or Diisseldorf. Once you 

are there, Europe is yours: Just think—in an 
hour or two you can be in Vienna or Munich, 
Zurich or Copenhagen, London or Paris via 
LUFTHANSA. 


Fly to your holiday in luxury aboard a 
Super G Constellation. 


See your Travel Agent or 


LUFTHANSA Airlines 


555 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-9100 


Representation in 
all Principal Cities 


y 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S TRADITIONALLY GREAT AIRLINES 


Continued from Page 4 

Second by the Grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland and of Her 
other Realmsand Territories, Queen, 
though a fine title for a queen, 
would have been a rather unwieldy 
title for an article.—Ed. 


Downright Downeaster 


Your opus and photo support on 
Vermont (November Ho.ibAy) superb. 
Vermont is the best thing that has hap- 
pened to the United States since New 


Hampshire. 
RALPH H. MORSE 


Concord, N.H. 


Wallace Fans, Unite 


With indignation, I read the latest 
castigation of Mike Wallace in Novem- 
ber Hotipay. The eyes of beholder 
Bester seem to be very green. The piece 
was full of the bitterness of a man’s first 
wife. 

I have seen every Nightbeat show 
conducted by him and never once ob- 
served him to be discourteous. On the 
contrary, I saw him as kind, gentle; 
withdrawing many times when he had a 
chance to let the rapier fall. In person, I 
saw him as a very tense young man, 
better looking than any photograph I 
have ever seen, with the look of an 
American Indian. Too bad he was not 
taught a “public face.’ He wears his 
private one too constantly. 

Instead of always defending his po- 
sition, I wish he would answer by point- 
ing out he has a job to do, set up by 
others in command. 


MRS. LOIS GOODMAN 
Wayne, N.J. 


Propaganda: U.S. Style 


Apropos Sputnik (and Muttnik), the 
annoying notion that the West has be- 
come inferior in competitive propaganda 
is dealt a blow by your November 
issue. In J. R. Ullman’s epic, Kiliman- 
jaro !, (November Hotipay) our boys, 
with the help of a safari, tote three 
privies some 16,000 feet up the mighty 
mountain, anticipating the time when 
we will duplicate this feat moonside. 
How about sending a copy to wily old 
Khrushchev? [tll show him our stuff. 


ALFRED KASTNER 
Alexandria, Va. 


Propaganda: Russian Style 


We little folks out here in the wilds 
were proud and thrilled to read in A 
New Moon is Born (November HO t- 
DAY) that next year we will put the first 
manmade satellite in the sky. We can’t 
question Mr. Clarke’s accuracy, so will 
have to assume the Russians are lying 


as usual. JOHN S. MCCLARY 


Eugene, Ore. 


Counting our satellites before they 


2 2 
hatch, aren’t we? eu 


Ayon, Conn. 


@ HoLipAy—and the rest of the 
United States—were caught with 
our Sputniks down. — Ed. 


Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment to Letters to the Editors, HoLipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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fabulous tours 


of AFRICA! 


Planning that trip-of-a-lifetime to 
the African Continent? Then be 
sure to write for our free tour 
booklet. It lists 15 fabulous tours 
of South and Central Africa. Some- 
thing for every taste and budget 
on these tours by rail, coach, 
private car and air travel. 13 days 
in South Africa and Lourenco 
Marques for as little as $260 per 
person, for two. 63-Day Grand Tour 
only $1,950 per person, for two. 
Hotels and most meals included! 


SSSA 


qd 4 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or write for our 
“*15 Fabulous Tours” booklet. 


S\) DA 


Sf 


Vou Need these... 


e MORE COMPLETE 
e BIGGER THAN EVER 
¢ UP-TO-DATE BOOKS 


Ideal for Christmas Gifts 


ADVENTURES IN 

GOOD EATING 

3000 of the best places to eat 
with complete information. 
Americana map cover spe | 
regional food specialities. Ful 
color cover. 


LODGING FOR A NIGHT 
3800 good places to sleep across 
North America with information 
on rates, facilities, and location. 
Full color cover. 


ALSO: “Vacation Guide” and 
“Adventures in Good Cooking 
and the Art of Carving in the 
Home.” Available at leading 
book stores or order direct from: 


‘DUNCAN HINES INSTITUTE, INC, 
P. O. Box 492B * Ithaca, N. Y. 
Please send me at $1.50 each, postpaid: 
<a Adventures in Good Eating, 50th printing 
.»..Lodging for a Night, 40th printing 
ae Vacation Guide, 1200 listings 
eae Adventures in Good Cooking. Illustrated carving 

instructions. 
Tenclose MY.......--csss:.0. 


CROCK: ircsmarensaes money order 


WAIN Gia an caneetenre 
Addressic. 


WHY PAY UP TO $200 EXTRA for so-called new air springs (they’ve 
been tried in buses for several years), when Dodge Torsion-Aire suspension is 
standard equipment at no extra cost on all Swept-Wing 58 models? That’s a 
question Dodge dealers are asking new car prospects, and backing it up with a 
“test flight” in the new Dodge. Most noticeable difference between the two rides— 


Torsion-Aire vs. air springs—is the distinct freedom from lean or sway on turns 
with Torsion-Aire, which uses torsion bars in front. “Air springs may be some 
improvement over old coil springs,” states Indianapolis (Ind.) Dodge dealer 
I.E. Fadley, “but they don’t begin to match the level, smooth ride of Torsion-Aire. 
Why pay more and get less?” A lot of buyers seem to agree. 


~ SWEPT: WING 58 4, DODGE 


LIQUID GOLD 


Celebration 
crea OLOROSO 


SHERRY 

Rich. Velvety. A truly great Oloroso 
from the home of true Sherry wine (in 
Spanish—vino de Jerez). Celebration 
Cream is for the connoisseur who favors 
the mellowest and smoothest of deep- 
flavored Sherries. Serve it at room tem- 
perature, please, whenever you please. 
Or let a zestful dash enhance your favor- 
ite sauce or dinner dish. 


jem nie 
«% 


, sf marques de 
- PoMECa 


t RESERVE 


avs Celebratic 


CREAM 
ae g herry 


& CO tne 


Pedro Homecg 
<} a sari 


Since 1730, a world-wide tradition 
of excellence 


Readro Domecq 


SUPERB SHERRIES 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@ Though some think the wheel 
mankind’s greatest invention, I pre- 
fer Kleenex. I use the wheel once as 
against a dozen employments of this 
indispensable tissue. What is Mod- 
ern Man? He is a Wiping Animal. 

No, like Mrs. Micawber, I never 
will desert Kleenex. But of late my 
devotion has been tested. How? Not 
long ago the withdrawal of the first 
piece of Kleenex from a new box 
was a fairly simple operation. Tear- 
ing off a perforated strip, you re- 
moved the tissue from a wide slot in 
the box top. But time and designers 
march on. The fact that Kleenex it- 
self is perfect throws the designer 
into a frenzy of frustration. Mad- 
dened, he descends on the container. 
Now the first piece must be elicited 
through a small oval opening. As 
the shape of a piece of Kleenex is 
not by nature oval, you cannot 
effect an exit without pulling along 
with piece number one at least five 
more tattered and torn Kleenices— 
I assume Kleenex, like Index, comes 
from the Latin. 

This improvement mania, known 
medically as Tinker’s Itch, is part of 
the progress of modern design. Our 
gullible great-grandfathers believed 
in the Perfectibility of Man. Faced 
with considerable contrary evidence 
we have replaced this doctrine with 
a belief in the Perfectibility of 
Things. If we cannot make a better 
man, let us make a better mousetrap. 
But, just as the delusion of the Per- 
fectibility of Man got us into certain 
jams, so that of the Perfectibility of 
Things entails its own dangers. 

The Condorcets* and Lenins of 
the drawing board and testing lab 
are guided by one or more sacred 
dogmas. I list a few. 


1. Never Let Well Enough Alone 


This is the basic commandment. 
We have already noted its applica- 


*Marquis de Condorcet (1743-1794), philosopher 
and mathematician, author of an essay on the prog- 
ress of the human mind, foretelling the ultimate 
perfection of mankind. His death in prison was due 
to the energetic efforts of the Jacobins, who also 
believed in perfectibility. 


PARTY OF ONE 


The truth about Tinker’s Itch, that horrible disease 


of modern designers who never can let well enough alone 


tion to the Kleenex container. I 
offer another example. Before me lie 
two nutcrackers. One is a stone-age 
implement that will do nothing but 
crack nuts. It consists of two homely 
movable straight legs, connected at 
one end. The inner surfaces are 
evenly corrugated so as to hold 
firmly any conceivable nut. The 
other is a chrome beauty, stream- 
lined so as to offer no resistance to 
the air, a property of untold value 
should you desire to propel a nut- 
cracker beyond the earth’s gravita- 
tional field. It also offers little re- 
sistance to the nut. Its Dietrichian 
legs boast three beautifully scalloped 


(1) staples that yield only to the 
fingers of Hercules; (2) soft sides 
stuffed with dirty shredded paper. 
As book covers have sharp corners 
they usually penetrate the shredded 
paper. Should they fail to do this, 


the struggle to dislodge the staples _ 


will accomplish a similar result: 
even, universal shred distribution. 
Thold in my hand, ladies and gentle- 
men, another book container, de- 
signed entirely without ingenuity, 
for it is a simple cardboard box, 
openable at once by the pulling out 
of a small tab. But this one merely 
permits you to get at the book. It is 


devoid of the advantages of the Jiffy — 


Author Fadiman caught at his sole remaining form of violent exercise. 


internal curves, for large, medium 
and small nuts. It is designed so that 
only a very few fortunate nuts of 
exactly the right size can be gripped 
at all, much less actually cracked. 


2. Make it Inaccessible 


Kleenex is again a case in point. 
But a finer example, previously 
noted in these columns, is the Jiffy 
Bag, used for enclosing books. The 
Jiffy Bag boasts two main features: 
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Bag which guarantees “protection 
under the most hazardous condi- 
tions. Picture a mail car on fire— 


extinguished by cascades of water. 


Picture a book in a Jiffy Bag inside 
that car.” 

(Parenthetically we may note that, 
like the Jiffy Bag people, many 
modern designers belong to the Dis- 
aster or Ultimate Hazard or End- 
of-the-World School. This school 


Continued on Page 11 
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3rd. crossing. Dr. and Mrs. 
Jonas Salk join Mr. and Mrs. 
Basil O’Connor in praising the 
superb food and flawless serv- 
ice. Mr. O’Connor is President 
of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 


9th crossing. Italian film star 
Rossano Brazzi knows that travel- 
ing on the s.s. Unrrep States is 
a vacation in itself. There are 
acres of deck space, a gym, 
swimming pool, three Meyer 
Davis orchestras, and first-run 
movies every night. 


4th crossing. The fastest man 
afloat, Mr. Donald Campbell, 
C.B.E., feels right at home on 
the world’s fastest liner. He is 
shown here with his daughter 
Georgina and world-record-hold- 
ing jet hydroplane Bluebird. 


10th crossing. Mr. and Mrs. Serge Semenenko of 
Boston enjoy a 5-day “weekend” to Europe with 
their daughter Christine. Staterooms are apartment- 
size, with individual climate-control, oversize closets. 


Repeat Performances... 
on the fastest ship afloat - 


An international Who’s Who travels to and from Europe on 
the s.s. Unirep Srares—again and again and again. The 
reasons are many: air conditioning throughout, matchless 
cuisine, superb service, abundant space, and above all, a 
carefree spirit of gaiety and fun. 


No finer food and service has ———z a 


afloat or ashore 


s.s. America 


popular luxury liner, offers extra hours of leisure at sea. Sails from New 
York Jan. 3, 23; Feb. 13; March 6, 28; Apr. 18, and regularly thereafter. 
5% days to Cobh, 6% days to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 8 to Bremer- 
haven. First class $300 up; Cabin $205 up; Tourist $170 up. 


s.s. United States 

world’s fastest liner, sails from New York 12 noon: Jan. 16*; Feb. 4*, 
21*; Mar. 11*, 27*; Apr. 15*, and regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre 
early morning 5th day, Southampton same afternoon. First class $355 
up; Cabin $255 up; Tourist $177 up. *Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 


Consult our authorized travel agents or 


- United States Lines 
“ One Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Tel: Digby 4-5800 
Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 


Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D. C. 
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SLIDE FANS 


(@rtens|/35. 


Slide Viewer with BUILT-IN LIGHT 
_ for NATURAL viewing 
with BOTH eyes! 


only 


$65 


(batteries and 
transformer extra) 


Say Merry Christmas and 
Happy VIEWING to every pide fan on 
your list, with Bi-Lens/35! It offers 
crisp, distortion-free viewing, exciting 
new depth, a built-in light that uses 
batteries or AC current with trans- 
former. And—it accepts all 2x2 slides: 
135, 828, Rollei Super slides and new 
127 Ektachrome Super slides! See it 
today. 
TRANSFORMER. Converts 
household AC cur- 
= rent for use with il- 
7 luminated Bi-Lens/ 
35 Viewer. Complete 
with cord .. . $3.50 


mote» SAWYER'S )[ fromm rte” 


_® Sawyer's Inc. Portland 7, Ore. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
AT CAMERA COUNTERS EVERYWHERE 


What’s Your 
Travel I.Q.? 


Have you ever visited Miami? If so, 
have you seen all the immeasurable 
wonders it has to offer? Do you 
know the aspects of rare interest 
about this Magic City which many 
visitors miss? Do you know the 
reasons why it offers a golden 
opportunity for every member of 
your family? Unless you can answer 
“yes” to all these questions, let 

us send you—free—a lavish full- 
color booklet with 1001 facts 

about Miami and You and the Sun. 


The City of 


MIAMI 


Young or old... wage earner or execu- 
tive—Miami spells vacation magic to 
millions. And Miami can spell VACATION 
magic for you! 


“Miami Invitation,” Dept. 1 
320 N.E. 5th St.,Miami, Florida 


Continued from Page 8 

attaches little importance to ordinary 
utility. The essential thing is to build 
in powers of survival proper to 
Mount Everest or the giant sequoia. 
A radio is recommended because it 
can be dropped harmlessly from a 
helicopter. A woolen scarf is tested 
by passing it through fire. A watch 
taped to Mickey Mantle’s bat is still 
running after Mickey has lined out 
fifty drives.) 

The Law of Inaccessibility oper- 
ates with machine-turned precision 
in the case of many common ob- 
jects: sardine cans; flip-top ciga- 
rette boxes; any number of things 
mummied in cellophane so as to 
pose interesting problems in topol- 
ogy. 

We possess a graceful brass-and- 
copper grated-cheese shaker. Obey- 
ing the Law of Inaccessibility, its 


~ holes are too small to allow the 


cheese to come through. I should 
qualify: they will allow ready-pre- 
pared, packaged grated cheese to 
come through. 

But as my household finds this 
inedible, the result is the same: we 
have the shaker and the shaker has 
the cheese. This leads directly to 
the next Law: 


3. The Right Size is the Size Too 
Small. 


I pass over such obvious illustra- 
tions as the exits of our railroad cars, 
so designed as to divide a trip from 
Blankville to New York into two 
equal time intervals: about forty- 
five minutes from Blankville to New 
York and about forty-five minutes 
from interior of car to platform of 
station; or taxicabs (except Checker) 
that involve a struggle for emergence 
that has developed into my sole re- 
maining form of violent exercise; or 
standard beds, still constructed in 
bland disregard of the fact that the 
average American male is three 
inches taller than his grandfather, 
and growing all the time; or step-on 
weighing scales in which the pres- 
sure-sensitive portion of the plat- 
form is just large enough for the 
feet of a midget. 

Allow me to dwell on commoner, 
less complex objects. Nothing could 
be commoner or less complex, for 
instance, than a pair of pants (male). 
Now I, like many other men, like to 
keep my wallet in my left rear 
pocket. This is usually provided 
with a button or buttonable flap to 
reduce the security risk. About 
three out of four pairs of pants pro- 
vide pockets big enough so that you 
can, with a fairly full wallet, take 
advantage of the button. The fourth 
will hold an empty wallet, just barely. 
But not a full one. 

Continued on Page 112 


don’t be a faddist; don’t be a sadist. 


A Dry Martini is not 

a hooker of gin or vodka. 
It’s a cocktail. And 

what makes it a cocktail is a 
noticeable, taste-pleasing, 
civilizing proportion 

of Noilly Prat 

Extra Dry Vermouth. 


— EXTRA DRY 
and SWEET 


don’t stir without 


NOILLY PRAT 


BROWNE VINTNERS CO.,INC., NEW YORK CITY, SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FORTHE U.S.A. 
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Semi, Let your heart 

a be your compass. 
Armed with only a two-week vacation and 
the swift wings of Pan American’s high-flying 
Clippers, you can steal away to any place your 
heart desires. 

For if you long to see beautiful things, very 
old things—the treasures of the world—then 
you shall have your longing. 

The cost? Tourist fares, special excursion 
fares, family fare savings—they all add up to a 
surprisingly inexpensive way to get out of that 
domestic vacation rut. And if you’d like, use 


i al nye 


Pan Am’s World-Wide Plan, Go Now—Pay 
Later. See examples at right. 

Setting the pace for Pan Am’s world-wide 
fleet of giant airliners are the radar-equipped 
“Super-7” Clippers* (Douglas-built DC-7Cs) 
—fastest and quietest overocean airliners in the world. 
When you’re in a hurry to get anywhere on 
earth: Hawaii, Rome, Istanbul—you name it— 
and be sure you’re aboard a “‘Super-7.” 

Find happiness. Follow your heart to your 
own secret world. Call your Travel Agent or 
any one of Pan Am’s 53 offices in the U.S.A. 
and Canada. 


STRADE=MARKS, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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LIMITED OFFER: Let us tell you where this secret 
place is and send you a copy of New Horizons* 
—Pan Am’s 576-page, best-selling world travel 
guide (over half a million copies sold to date)— 
that tells about hundreds of others around the 
world. Just mail $1 to Pan American, Dept. 
172, Box 1111, New York 17, N. Y. 


HIGH ADVENTURE IS THIS CLOSE 


Typical Round Trips Flying Times Down Payment 


West Coast to Hawaii 9 hrs. $25 


New York to Rome 133 hrs. 56t 
Miami to Buenos Aires 1614 hrs. 58T 
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Cheyne Walk, Chelsea: Within. 
these precincts, the 

enduring echoes of England’s 
artistic and literary life. 


The Historic Ghosts 


by H. M. Tomlinson 


A famous British writer 
rediscovers his native city, where 
almost every street 

holds its tale of the past 


@ In Trafalgar Square one summer’s 
day, an American friend, watching 
absently the pigeons mobbing at his 
feet, asked what should be his next 
move in London. What ought he to 
do? He knows much about my own 
place and its long story that rebukes 
me. How could I answer him? My 
friend said he had little time left. 
Too much had gone by in the British 
Museum. Now what last look was 
there to lift the bare facts and con- 
flicting evidence into lasting form 
and harmony? What he wanted, it 
seemed to me, was no more than the 
insubstantial fabric of a vision that 
would not fade, but last him for the 
rest of his days. London, he admit- 
ted, was all of hidden treasure. 
Hidden! And who knew where to 
find it? 

London is, and nobody does 
know. There are many Londons. 
There is one for each of us. A chance 
glimpse of the right place, the 
legendary London with its sonorous 
name, the view my friend desired, of 
the city itself, with the river that saw 
the coming of the Romans, the 
crowning of William the Conqueror, 
and the departure of the ships to 


form in Virginia the first permanent 
English colony in America; the 
streets that Shakespeare walked; 
where Milton was born, that was 
full life to Doctor Johnson, Lamb, 
and Dickens; a view of that London, 
putting into a traveler’s heart the 
faith that now he knows more than 
can be told, that prospect comes not 
of precise direction but of a happy 
conjunction of events in the hour. 

What a place is depends so much 
on the traveler. He finds there little 
that he did not bring with him. The 
chances of the hour add to what he 
is himself. So how direct him to the 
London I know? For I am a Cock- 
ney, and the place we call home can- 
not be seen by a visitor as we see it. 
Its appearance is all a visitor can 
know; unless, lucky man, he has a 
sense of the past, of what happens to 
man and his labor. 

It takes a long while to learn your 
way about your own town, espe- 
cially if it was a lively place as long 
ago as Julius Caesar. It has had the 
years in which to get haunted by 
many ghosts. The appearance of a 
place may be deceptive. What does 
it know, and keep to itself? There is 
a drab little London turning not 
far from where I was born: Priory 
Street, Bromley-by-Bow. It isn’t 
worth a second look. It is only a 
short length of the thousands of 
miles of London’s taciturn byways. 
One day, when passing it, I gave it 
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of London 


another look. Its children were loud 
at soccer. It seemed to me their 
brown ball moved erratically, as if it 
resented being kicked about, so I 
became an umpire and examined it. 
It was an ancient human cranium. 
I was told they found it beside a 
trench in the street where gas pipes 
were being laid. Priory Street stands 
where, a thousand years ago, a 
Benedictine priory stood. Chaucer 
knew it in a later year. You remem- 
ber his Prioress in the Prologue to 
his Canterbury Tales? She could be 
amusing when she tried her French. 
“She spake in her nose full fetishly, 
after the scole of Stratford atte 
Bowe.” This street is where she used 
to walk about. 

Across the road from where the 
children were playing was a hunting 
lodge of the monarch who followed 
Queen Elizabeth, and who favored 
Shakespeare’s company of players. 
His attractive little palace was pulled 
down while I looked on, three cen- 
turies after it was built, and its prin- 
cipal ornaments are now in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. So, whatever else you- 
do in London, don’t go to Stratford 
atte Bowe. Hitler changed it a lot 
more, and far more rapidly. I only 
wanted you to know that, wherever 
you are in London, and however 
unlikely the look of the street, its 
heritage may be deep in the past. 

~ Continued on Page 16 
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Furs by Robert, Detroit 


Never before has the Cadillac car offered so many wonderful virtues as it does for 1958! 


To make its owner proud and happy, for instance, there is its surpassing new beauty, its greater 


and majesty of styli d it: nderful legance and refi t of line. 
sweep and majesty of styling, and its wonderful new elegance efinement of line Ramee: Sap ae ee 


To attend his comfort, there is the added interior luxury and convenience of its Fleetwood coach- 
crafting, its still greater quietness of operation, and its improved qualities of ride. 


To enhance his driving pleasure, there is its great new Cadillac engine, its smoother, more 
responsive Hydra-Matic Drive, and its refined Cadillac Power Steering. 


In summary, this is a masterpiece in all the things that make a Cadillac. . . a Cadillac! 


We cordially invite you to see and to drive this magnificent Standard of the World soon. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


Continued from Page 14 
The thing a traveler desires is often 
present, the reminder he wants is there 
’ plainly, a gift for the taking, but his 
eyes are not open. My American friend 
that morning in Trafalgar Square had 
his back to the prim little image of 
George Washington placed by Lon- 
doners outside their National Gallery, 
I won’t say to commemorate their de- 


feat, but still, there itis. Their conqueror, 
one of their rebel sons—they’ve had a 
lot of them—is so placed that he can 
regard perennially, in bronze hauteur, 
the Parliament House he humbled. It 
seems to me something curious is in 
that. It can be seen as a happier augury 
for the future than all the scientific 
evidences of what appears to be sad 
and unalterable in human nature. 


That image—a reproduction of one 
at Richmond, Virginia—will do, for a 
start, to point the fact that London is 
full of reminders of what still animates 
the common mind, though uncon- 
sciously. By the Tower of London is 
the Minories, a commercial street, not 
worth a visit. It derives its curious name 
from the Abbess and Sisters Minoresses 
of the Order of St. Clare, settled 
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travel throughout Britain and Ireland for only $21.00 (2nd class) ... 
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savings. Also good on Irish cross-channel and MacBrayne’s steamers 
in Western Scotland. Sold only in North America— get 
them from YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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For planning literature write British Railways, Dept. A8-1, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 2OSIN GY. 
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there two hundred years before Co- 
lumbus sailed westward. In that 
street is Trinity Church, now dis- 
mantled, but an old memorial re- 
mains in it of Col. William Legge, 
Groom of the Bedchamber to King 
Charles I. He married an Elizabeth 
Washington, and her family arms, 
stars and bars, are impaled on his es- 
cutcheon. It is possible in London, 
standing quiet for a moment, to find 
one’s sense of time a little mixed. 
There is a confusion of past and 
present. A spell has to be broken to 
re-enter the current hour. 

Standing in the thousand years of 
Westminster Abbey, one cannot say 
what one feels while considering the 
corner where Handel and Dickens 
rest side by side. But Poets’ Corner 
may be omitted from this relation. 
You know it, or soon will. And I 
suppose I ought to leave out the 
Adelphi, not far away off the Strand, 
for that is rather personal, as the 
particular Adelphi Terrace I knew 
has gone, to make room for im- 
proved rents. In its precincts I used 
to see J. M. Barrie strolling along, 
meditative, a curved briar pipe pen- 
dant from his mouth, both hands 
behind his back dangling a stick, 
the little man’s visage as worn as 
age itself, and his eyes upcast in 
appealing innocence; and young 
Bernard Shaw, past seventy years, 
springing blithely upstairs—we shared 
those stairs—two at a time; and 
John Galsworthy, his back to an 
Adam fireplace; and, in the same 
odd corner of London, Walter de la 
Mare at tea in a room that was de- 
scribed by Boswell when a former 
jolly party was in it, Doctor John- 
son, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, 
Goldsmith, and all. Thomas Hardy, 
when a young architect, had a room 
there next to the one in which, in 
later years, I had to consider the 
master’s poetry for review. 

Shadows! What can one make of 
shadows? For in this Adelphi seclu- 
sion, shadows can confound a way- 
farer with their various angles cast 
from the light of several centuries. 
At 36 Craven Street, round the 
corner, Benjamin Franklin lodged 
when he came to us in 1757 as 
Agent to the General Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. At 32 Craven Street, 
Heinrich Heine stayed when in Lon- 
don in 1827. The great man wrote to 
a friend in Germany: “‘It is snowing 
‘outside, and there is no fire in my 
chimney . . . Send a philosopher to 
London, but on pain of your life, not 
a poet.” In Villiers Street, nearby, 
Rudyard Kipling lived for a time on « 
his arrival from America in 1890, 
and wrote the first batch of Barrack 
Room Ballads, as well as his first 
novel, The Light That Failed. In 

Continued on Page 19 
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+ + + + + 
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Founded 1860 


Augusta Military Academy 

“The Friendly School.’’ Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. Ac- 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports—pool, 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742, Rate $1200. 


Catalog. Col. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Deflance, Virginia 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


© THE SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION © 


Develops today’s Youth for tomorrow’s world by build- 
ing mind, body, character, leadership. Accredited. Mem- 
ber Military Schoola Div. _R.O.T.C., Dept. of Army. 
Graduates in all colleges. All sports. Infantry, Cavalry, 
Artillery. Band scholarships. Grades 1-12. Catalog. 


19 Academy Ave., Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


EMPER 


Leading Military School for 114 Years 
Accredited: Highest Academic Standing 
Individual Attention to Each Student 
Grades 8-12. Junior College. Modern 
Buildings, Att Sports. Limited number of 
vacanc or Jan. 5 or 19, 1958. 

Write to Director of Admissions, KEMPER 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 1118 Third St., 
Boonville, Missouri, Our representative will 
call with complete details, No obligation, 


Missouri Militaty Acad. & Separate Jr. 


School 69th yr. Gr. 5-12. Fully accredited. Essentially 


college prep. Sr. ROTC, Friendly, inspiring 
teachers. Small classes. Strong guidance program, Allsports. 
Riding. Golf. 30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre cam- 


pus.Cat. Col. CR, Stribling, 1217 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY 
fe / |NSTITUTE A School with a 


winter home 
in Florida 
Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
« conditions all year. Winter months at 
§ Venice, Fla. Oldest private Military School 
in America, R.O.T.C. For fully illustrated 
catalog, and ‘‘Why Florida” folder, address: 
\ Col. C. B. Richmond, Pres. 
Box O Lyndon, Ky. 


A 


Warren School 


Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 
College preparation, Individual and remedial programs. 
Acceleration. Accredited. Nr. Princeton, Phila., N.Y.C. 


Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, New Jersey 


EDUCATIONAL 
) TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 
lems—successful college prepara- 
tion and general education. Our 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 

s ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 52 years’ experience. 

Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY rrscanevine, w. s. 


Admiral Farragut Academy 

New term begins Jan. 26. Fully accredited college prepara- 
tory. Toms River, N.J.; St. Petersburg, Fla. Naval training. 
Separate Jr. schools. Testing, guidance for college and career. 
Sports, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


New term Feb, 3. Fully accredited. College preparatory and 
general courses. Aviation. Outstanding record of college 
entrance. ROTC. Boys taught how to study; small classes. 
All sports. Junior School. 77th year. Summer session, 


Catalog. —_ Registrar, Box 221, Bordentown, New Jersey 


Peddie 


New term Feb. 3. College prep. Grades 7-12. Endowed; 
fully accredited. Guidance; developmental reading; public 
speaking required. All sports, golf, swimming. Jr. School— 
separate dorm. 280 acres. Summer session. 93rd yr. Catalog. 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 1-E, Hightstown, N. J. 


ULVER 


Grades 8-12. Thorough preparation 
for leading colleges. Accredited. 
Develops initiative, self-reliance, 
courtesy, character, leadership. All 
sports. Exceptional academic, liv- } 
ing facilities. ROTC. Artillery. Cav- 
alry, Infantry, Band. 1300-acre cam- 
pus on Lake Maxinkuckee. Catalog. 
11 Pershing Terrace, Culver, Ind. 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
college preparatory, business, Potential Achievement Rat- 
ing gives individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. Ac- 
tivities. New dorms, pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Catalog. 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 818 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 

“Builders of Men.’’ An outstanding educational institu- 
tion. Fully accredited; Noted Guidance Department; small 
classes; personal supervision; free tutoring; all sports; 
band; riding. Moderate rate. Grades 5-12. Catalog: 


Colonel Glen H. Millikan, Box H, Aledo, Ill. 


Western Military Academy 


Emphasis on self-confidence, self-direction, how-to-study. 
Small classes, guidance. Grades 7-12. Career analysis, 
Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C, All athletics: riding, pool. 80th yr. Near 
St. Louis. Enroll now for January classes. Catalog. 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-1, Alton, Illinois 


ST JOHN'S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self-confident men, 
Accredited college preparation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small] classes, 
individual attention. Reading Clinic. 
ROTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, 
chapel. All sports, including crew. 
Summer Camp. 74th year, Catalog. 

Dir. of Admissions, Box 718, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 


College preparatory. Est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chi- 
cago, 55 to Milwaukee. Average class 10. Fireproof build- 
ings. Modern facilities. 85 acres on lake. Senior ROTC 
Basic. All sports; sailing. Summer Camp. Write for catalogs. 


71 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
gious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
ROTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-Camp, Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully aceredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms. 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing. 
Outdoor swimming pool, Military or naval training. Write 


for catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 


The Baylor School 


January entrance. Accredited scholarship. College prep 
since 1893. Boys 12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. 
Ideal location, modern facilities. New gym. Championship 
athletics. Summer camp, boys 8-15. Catalog. 


125 Cherokee Rd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Coed Schools 


UDSONin arizona 
J\|//A Coed Ranch School 


Healthful, warm, dry climate. College 
= preparatory. Grades 1 to 12. Small 
classes, Accredited. Riding & polo in- 
cluded in tuition. Tennis, swimming, 
fishing, pack trips, rodeo, roping, riflery, 
music. 30th year. For catalog, write: 

H. H. Wick & D. M. Ashley, Directors 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


Orme School 


On Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch. Coed, ages 10-18. Fully 
accredited college preparation. High scholastic standards. 
Students help with chores on 40,000-acre working cattle 
ranch. Riding, swimming, tennis, trips. 27th year. Alsosum- 


Ce Charles L. Orme, Jr., Dir., Mayer, Arizona 


Oxford School 


Accredited. Elementary, high school, college prep, Fin- 
est boarding facilities. Educational success through small 
classes & individual tutoring. All graduates entered college. 
Land & water sports. ‘* Tourist” students accepted. Also 


day dept. A.M, Cassel, Ph.D., Dir., Miami Beach, Fla. 
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Cushing Academy 

83rd year. Sound college-preparatory program with excel- 
lent extracurricular activities. Boys and girls from 15 states 
and 3 foreign countries work together under expert adult 
guidance. 60 miles northwest of Boston. 


Ralph O. West, Headmaster, Box 20, Ashburnham, Mass, 


Cambridge School of Weston 

Coeducational. Day & boarding; grades 7-12. College pre- 
paratory, progressive. Music, art, dramatics, shop, sports 
& work program. Self-government & all around develop- 
ment.emphasized. 140 acre campus 10 miles from Boston. 


M, Adolphus Cheek, Jr., Headmaster, Weston 93, Mass. 


Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 8-12, 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Excellent college record. Daily counseling. Work projects, 
Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports. 


Dr. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 
Sanford & Sunny Hills School 


Coed, ages 3-18. College preparatory, general courses. 
Small classes. Art, music, dramatics, building projects, 
Sports, including riding. Summer session.180 acre campus. 
Accredited. Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres.; Nancy C. Sawin & Wm. 

N. Wingerd, Directors, Hockessin 9, Delaware 


Kent Place 


Since 1894 a ecoe oe uistinctive 
purpose—to graduate alert, poise 
A SCHOOL girls, wee ialnede. in pb mesbece 
for college life. Spacious dorm 0 
FOR GIRLS extensive campus 20 miles from 
NYC—country and cosmopolitan liv- 
ing. Music, art, dramatics, sports, 
riding, all activities. Catalog. 
Miss Florence H. Wolfe, 
B.A., M.A., Headmistress 


The Beard School for Girls 


Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Kinder- 
garten through high school. Resident students Grade IV— 
“XII. Wide activity program. New spacious classroom 
building. 

Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 


Saint Margaret’s School 


An Episcopal New England school for girls, grades 9-12, 
emphasizing preparation for leading colleges. Careful indi- 
vidual guidance. Music, art and dramatics, 32-acre campus. 
Out-door sports. Modern fire-proof buildings. Est. 1865. 


Pauline S. Fairbanks, Box L, Waterbury 20, Conn. 


Walnut Hill 


College preparatory boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. 
Superior scholastic training. Art, music. Country life on 
45-acre campus combined with cultural opportunities of 
Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog. 


Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 

81st yr. Graduates are mature, poised, thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life. 
Natl. enrollment, Riding, skiing, swimming, all sports. 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, R. I. Catalogs. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Kemper Hall 


Gives girls mental, spiritual, moral and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College preparation; op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Ceramics. Jr. School. 87th Yr. Under direction of Sisters 
of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 


Girls’ School 
Switzerland 


La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep. 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France. 


Also summer courses. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 


SUMMIT 
NEW JERSEY 


Coed Camp 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Pack trips. Swim- 
ming pool. Crafts. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. 
Cool, dry climate. Coed 9-17. 27th yr. Also winter school. 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 
Home Study Schoois 
Interior Decoration At Home | 


Approyed supervised home study training. Fine starting 
point for career. No classes. No wasted time. Text and 
work kit furnished. Diploma awarded, Low tuition and 


payments. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of Interior 
Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 3761, Chicago14, Ill. 


High School At Home 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Prepares 


for college entrance exams. Standard H. S. texts supplied. - 


Diploma awarded. Credit for H. S. subjects already com- 
pleted, Single subjects if desired. Free Bulletin. 


American School, Dept. T175, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37 


Can L, At My Age 


Become A Hotel Executive 


Even Though | Have No Previous 
Hotel Experience? 


Would you like to 
step into a well-paid 
position in a Hotel, 
Motel, Club, Apart- 
ment House Project? 
Positions everywhere gg 
as Manager, Purchas- # 
ing Agent, Social Di- 
rector, Assistant Man- 


Delia Perry Luther Norris 


Becomes Exec- | ager, Hotel Hostess Wins Success 
utive House- er execute Mone: As Manager of 
Resheroue if te. look renal a Motor Hotel 
Fine Hotel happily to the future? | “1 owe my suc- 
“Before taking | The success of Lewis] cess in the hotel 
the Lewis Course, | graduates, young and | field to the Lewis 
I had done sales | mature, PROVES] Course. When I 
work, After | you can! came out of sery- 


graduating, I be- 
came Executive 
Housekeeper of 
a fine hotel, and 
have doubled my 
income.” 


ide, | took Lewis 
Training and 
now I am Man- 
ager of a Motor 


Step Into a Well-Paid 
Hotel Position 
FREE Book Gives 
Fascinating Facts 
Our FREE Book 
“Your Big Opportu- 
how you can qualify 
position at home, in 


Hotel. Many 
thanks again for 
a wonderful new 


nity,’’ explains 
for a well-paid 
leisure time, or through resident classes in Washington; 
tells you how you are registered FREE in the Lewis 
Nationwide Placement Service. Most important, it shows 
how you can be a Lewis Certified Employee—certified to 


“make good’’ when placed in a position. Mail the 


coupon NOW! 


An Accredited School of N.H.S.C. 
Course Approved for ALL Veteran Training 


poco ct--o------------ nd 
Lewis Hotel Training School 4 2 SUCCESSFUL 


| Room DA-605, Washington 7, D. C. YEAR 

4 Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free Book, 1! 
1 1 wish to know how to qualify for a well-paid position, 1 
1 CO Home Study OO Resident Training 1 
eWvame tones hanes o ssgh s Siaisleseisle a posers ates 
1 (Please print name and address) 1 
1 Address..:.... oeislaisis's we Hale als Biainefeacd slate Feeeeesen I 
Wiha Sc ees enact Zone......State,....... ! 
! ( Check here if eligible for Veteran Training. 4 
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Hewlett School 

On Long Island. Girls 8-18. Established 1915. Accredited 
by N.Y. Bd, Regents. College prep & general courses. 
Music, Art. Small friendly classes. Field trips. Full sports 
program. Riding, tennis. Shore-front campus. 50 mi. NYC. 


Jeanette L. Sullivan, Headmistress, East Islip, LL, N.Y._ 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding—fifth grade to college. Strong college pre- 
paratory course. Music, Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance. 
Excellent sports program. Riding. 81st year. Catalog. 


Address Registrar, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 


Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation and 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics. Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter, team sports. 1000 acres.Gym. Pool.106th yr. Catalog. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 41, Tyrone, Pa. 
Stuart Hall 


In Virginia's Shenandoah Valley. An Episcopal girls’ 
school. Fully accredited. Grades 9-12, Notable college 
entrance record. Music & art. Charming atmosphere. At- 
tractive campus. All sports. Gym., indoor swimming pool. 


Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Box H, Staunton, Virginia 


artram in Florida 


College preparation of highest standards. Fully accred- 
ited. Graduates in leading colleges. Extra-curricular mu- 
sic, art, drama, tennis, pool and ocean swimming. Trips. 
Dances. Outings. Boarding dept. grades 6-12. Booklet. 


Olga D. Pratt (Vassar), Jacksonville 7, Florida 


Girls’ Camps 


Jeanne D’Arc 


Girls 6-18. On Adirondack lake. Excellent supervision. All 
water sports, sailing, water skiing. Riding, golf, tennis, 
fencing, campcraft. CIT program. Catholic chapel. Rate 
$500. Catalog. Col. & Mrs. C. H. Mcintyre, 
3904 Underwood St., Chevy Chase, Washington 15, D. C. 


Les Chalets Francais 

Deer Isle on Maine coast. Unique camp with original, 
imaginative, informal program. Girls 5-18 learn fluent 
French the easy, conversational way. Live in Swiss chalets, 
Riding, sailing, tennis. Music, art, ballet, dramatics. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa O. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Boys’ Camps 


ST. JOHN’S 


23 sports and activities to choose from. 
j Expert coaching. Emphasis on character 
building. Complete land and lake facili- 
ties of ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY including modern hospital, gym, 
golf course. Basic military training. Op- 
tional tutoring. Sister camp. Parent 
guest house. Catalog. Boys 9-18. 


H-71 DE KOVEN HALL 
DELAFIELD WISCONSIN 


AN IDEAL VACATION 


Fun, happiness, new friendships. 
Training in neatness, promptness, 
courtesy, alertness. Emphasis on 
correct posture, health, character 
growth. Regular Academy person- 
nel. Exceptional recreational, hous- 
ing, dining and health facilities. 
1300-acre wooded campus. All land and water sports. 
NAVAL and HORSEMANSHIP SCHOOLS (boys 14-18). 
WOODCRAFT CAMP (94-14). Optional tutoring in 
all camps. Separate catalogs. 


11 Lake Shore Terrace 


CAMP SEQUOYAH 


Near Asheville, N.C. One of America’s truly fine camps. 35th year. 
75 buildings, 75 counselors. Comprehensive program includes riding, 
sailing, skiing, canoe trips. Periods: 5, 8, 10 weeks. $325, $500, $625. 
Senior Camp, boys 11-16. Junior Camp, (completely separate 
facilities) boys 7-10. 

Camp Tsali—A leadership training camp for older boys, 15-17. 
Woodcraft, mountain climbing, counselor training, canoe trips, 
sailing, skiing. 5-day hike Great Smoky Mountains National Park. 
Six weeks $275. Write for catalog. 


C. Walton Johnson, Box H, Weaverville, N. C. 


Camp Noname 


On Kentucky Lake. An Indiancraft Camp for boys 7 
through 14. Horseback riding, riflery, archery, Indian lore 
and dancing, crafts, canoeing, Between Dover and Paris, 
Tenn. Season $425. 2 week periods, $110. 


A, J. Taggert, Box 305, Scottsville, Ky. 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic mil- 
itary training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other sports. 
Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, A-580 Shumway Hall, Faribaul?, Minn. 
Western Camp 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE 


Culver, Indiana 


Vagabond Ranch, Granby, Colorado 


Boys 12-18. Constructive ranch-travel-work adventure. 
Go West station wagon caravan, fly home. Ranch 9200’. 
Ride, fish, climb. hunt, prospect, pack trips, rodeos. Trips 
Sierras, So’west, Canada, Mexico. RN, geologist. Tutoring. 


12th yr. Mr. & Mrs. C. Pavek, Washington, Conn. 


Travel Camps 


SWISS HOLIDAY 


offers you the perfect Christmas gift for Boys and Girls, 
12-18, Two months of heaven on the lovely shores of Lago 
Maggiore. Sailing, water skiing, all sports. Travel to 
France, Italy, Austria and Switzerland. Language courses. 
For specia! Christmas Gift terms write: 

Mrs. John Christman 

Hotel New Weston, New York or 
SWISS HOLIDAY, Locarno, Switzerland 


Western Caravan & Ranch 

Boys, girls, Ages 14-19, Motor cross-country camping tour. 
yoming ranch—1 week; Mexico City, Yellowstone, Salt 

Lake City, San Francisco, Hollywood, San Antonio, New 

Orleans. 8 wks. 12th yr. Bklt. Mr. & Mrs. T. H. Mellotte, 

9 Claremont Ave., Maplewood, N. J. So. Orange 2-7577 


a, 
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A QUEBEC 
ie SKI VACATION 

J Plan now for your winter 
vacation in La Province de Québec. You will 
enjoy the deep, sparkling snow, the clear dry 
‘air, the brilliant sunshine of French-Canada, 


where you will be welcomed with old-time 
hospitality in comfortable modern inns and 


hotels. For road map and ski booklet, write: Provincial 
Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City; 
or 48 Rockefeller Centre, New York 20, N.Y. 


LA PROYINCE DE 


The Thrifty Way 


See More of Europe the care- 
free, LINJEBUSS motor coach 
way! Europe’s big cities and 
small villages will enchant 
you on a relaxing, pre- 
planned tour by LINJEBUss. 
Large, modern coaches with 
English-speaking hostess, 
radio, pantry, lavatory. Over- 
night stops at select hotels. 


Thrifty, all-inclusivetours give 
you more for your money 
on LINJEBUSS. Sixteen tours 
from 6 to 30 days. 


Typical Tour: Classic Spain 
16 days—$285. Hight depar- 
tures from Paris to Bordeaux, 
Madrid, Seville, Granada, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Paris. 


See your Travel Agent or write: 
Linsesuss INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. O, 630 5th Ave., N.Y. 20 


LINJE [BUSS _ 


System of Trans-European Bus Lines 


STATE STREET 
The Restaurant Landmark of 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Continued from Page 16 
neighboring Buckingham Street 
Samuel Pepys was a householder 
till 1701. All—or very many—of the 
London houses, or the sites of homes 
that have gone, associated with fa- 
mous men, are in the Blue Plaque 
Guide, obtainable from the Librarian 
of the London County Council. 
Consult it and you will save much 
aimless wandering about. 

Since Franklin has been named, 
an interested visitor should be re- 
minded of St. Bartholomew the 
Great, on the northeast side of 
Smithfield. It is, after the chapel at 
the Tower, the oldest church in 
London, having been built in the 
mid-12th Century, and is Norman, 
and has severe and massive dignity. 
One cannot say much more for it 
than that. It had an ancient Lady 
Chapel—now, alas, restored—and 
in it was a printery in which Frank- 
lin worked. The soot on the old wall 
of a fireplace he knew as a printer 
was still visible when I was young. 
By that church is the Close, where 
Milton hid when Charles IT returned 
to England, and where Hogarth was 
born, and Washington Irving lodged. 

As we are now by Aldersgate 
Street, the tower of St. Giles Crip- 
plegate is in sight. It happens to be 
visible from here because Hitler’s 
air squadrons removed all the inter- 
vening buildings. Under that tower 
rests the man who wrote Paradise 
Lost, and with him is Sir Martin 
Frobisher, the Elizabethan seaman 
who thrice tried to find the North- 
west Passage. | have a special affec- 
tion for St. Giles. As a youth I 
worked for some years, concerned 
with London’s ships, in the shadow 
of that tower. Frobisher could be 
omitted from this record, for he was 
not a poet and scholar but simply a 
seaman and a bonny fighter whose 
ship was cut off from the English 
fleet in 1588 by three Spanish ships, 
which soon found cause to regret 
their success. A story like that 
affects a youth whose business is 
with ships. Besides, Milton’s noble 
diction was newly awesome to me, 
and he was sleeping close by. Ad- 
jacent is a section of the London 
Wall the Romans set up, and daily 
1 had to pass it, with its reminder 
that I was but a latecomer, and 
my anxieties, seen relatively, faintly 
amusing. History not only puts a 
fellow in his place; it can show 
him why he is there. 

You are likely to go to Hamp- 


stead. There you will see, at Keats ° 


Grove, the house in which the poet 
wrote the Ode to the Nightingale. 
Hampstead always was and is still 
associated, as is Chelsea, with artists 
and writers. In its parish church- 


yard is John Constable, a grand © 


character and master, and an impres- 
sionist painter of Hampstead Heath, 
and the heavens over it, an age before 
that term was used to classify and 
honor a group of French masters, who 
knew his work; and the ponds at 
Hampstead moved Mr. Pickwick to a 
learned discourse before Mr. Winkle 
and Mr. Snodgrass and other learned 
members of his society. If we were to 
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explore all Hampstead and Highgate 
for what they have to tell us—from 
Dick Whittington and his cat to Karl 
Marx—we should never get home. 
Chelsea is south, along the north bank 
of the river itself. Turner knew what he 
was doing when he chose a house in 
Chelsea looking over the stream; you 
can see that for yourself, and will envy 

Continued on Page 21 
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Continued from Page 19 

him; here he painted The Fighting 
Téméraire Towed to her Last Berth, 
the greatest of all paintings of Lon- 
don River. Whistler, however, who 
also lived here, managed the same 
subject pretty well. Do you read 
Carlyle these days? Well, the inte- 
rior of the house at 24 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, in which the sage lived with 
Jane—who also was a considerable 
person and a writer of sparkling 
letters—from 1834 till both had 
gone, is much as they left it. 

Round the corner is Crosby Hall, 
or its banqueting hall, once in 
Bishopsgate, but removed to Chel- 
sea Walk in 1909, where it escaped 
the blitz. Sir Thomas More, Henry 
VIII’s saintly Chancellor and the 
author of Utopia, knew it well in 
1523 when it was in the City. Now 
by a queer turn of fate; it occupies 
the site of his garden when after- 
ward he went to live in Chelsea, and 
was visited there by Erasmus. It was 
then that the New Learning and free 
ideas were spreading too fast in 
England to suit some people. Utopia 
today is a dangerous book; quite 
dangerous enough to surprise us 
that More’s head remained on his 
shoulders so long. 

The north shore of the Thames 
from Chelsea west to Chiswick Mall 
has its quiet attractions. Whistler was 
aware of its worth. So was William 
Morris, who lived and died at 26 
Hammersmith Mall in a house he 
renamed Kelmscott. It was there 
long before him, and in it the first 
electric cable was invented in 1816. 
When it became the home of the 
Kelmscott Press, another of its 
inventions was a superb Chaucer, 
now a collector’s item. Chiswick 
Mall, a little further on, has a charm- 
ing length of old houses fronting the 
river. One of them, Walpole House, 
was a private school known to 
Thackeray, and shows up in Vanity 
Fair. Becky Sharp hated it. At the 
far end of the row is the parish 
church, with a 15th Century tower; 
the resting places of Hogarth and 
James McNeill Whistler are under it. 

Fleet Street is not far away by the 
underground railway. It has seen 
more of what happened in British 
history than any other street in Eng- 
land; with the Strand, it is the route 
from the Royal Palace and Parlia- 
ment at Westminster to St. Paul’s, 
and to the Guildhall of the City of 
London, where the bankers and 
merchants were concentrated. There 
have been seven centuries of it. 
Dwell on what that must imply. 
About midnight now the famous 
street is at its busiest, while the news 
of the world is going out from its 
numerous newspaper offices, to 
worry the national breakfast tables. 


As Charles Lamb once remarked—or in 
words of a similar import—we pick up 
the morning paper in hope, and lower 
it downhearted. 

Charles Lamb was born in Crown 
Office Row of the Inner Temple, just 
off the street, where lawyers still have 
their chambers. Hitler showed con- 
tempt, of course, for the place of 
Lamb’s “kindly engendure,”’ but it has 


been replaced in the same form, though 
the rooms he frequented have been 
metamorphosed. However, he would 
still recognize the place. The pleasant 
fountain of 1681 is as always, with the 
birds about its rim; and Middle Temple 
Hall, in which Twelfth Night was per- 
formed with, so we are told, Shake- 
speare himself in the cast. The Hall 
survived the war, though wounded. A 


plain stone was near, beside the Temple 
Church—it was buried under the rub- 
ble of battle—to tell us, “‘Here lies 
Oliver Goldsmith.”’ To idle here on a 
summer afternoon rewards more than 
many miles of hurried sight-seeing. 
One day here listening to Sinclair Lewis, 
I heard him go silent, and saw some- 
thing like quiet come into his eyes. Five 

Continued on Page 130 
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While sailing on a friend’s yacht, we were invited to 
visit an American author who was vacationing in Papeete. 


To celebrate our arrival, he gave a dinner of Polynesian 
dishes. One of these, a fish hors d’oeuvre known as 
“Ta Ota”, was so good that it caused much comment. 


“Two things make it distinctive,” our host explained. 


“The fish is ‘cooked’ at cool temperature for.an hour 
and a half in lime juice, rather than heat. And the exotic 


tasting sauce is seasoned with Tabasco*.” 


“Of course,” he added, “I give Tabasco most of the 
credit. But then, I’m partial. I grew up near Avery 
Island, Louisiana, where Tabasco is made. And I know 
how those brilliant red peppers are aged like fine wine 
—till they have an aroma and mellowness that make the 
best food taste even better.” 


“There zs a magic to Tabasco,”’ I agreed. ‘I’ve found it 
adds character to the best foods from Tahiti to Tangiers.” 


VA OTA— Cut large fish into bite-size pieces; cover with 
lime or lemon juice. Marinate fish in your refrigerator for 
14% hours in juice. This ‘‘cooks” the fish. Drain. Serve 
with coconut cream sauce, made of grated coconut in 
coconut milk flavored with grated onion, salt and Tabasco. 


*Registered trademark for Mcllhenny Co. pepper sauce. 


eS 
South Seas Chicken Salad — To your 
favorite chicken salad recipe for six, 
add ¥% cup pineapple bits drained, and 
Y cup slivered, toasted almonds. For 
a perfect marriage of flavors, season the 
mayonnaise with 14 teasp. Tabasco. 
Chill before serving for better blending. 


Shrimp Papeete—Brown shrimp in salad 
oil; remove. Add to pan 1 can (16 oz.) 
tomatoes, 1 can (8 oz.) tomato sauce, 
1 cup each chopped onion and green 
epper, celery, 1 teasp. salt, 44 teasp. 
Tabasco. Add shrimp; simmer 40 min. 
Stir in dash Tabasco. Serve on rice. 
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Polynesian Pork Barbecue—Mix 4 teasp. 
Tabasco to each teasp. salt. Spread on 
pork loin. Cut at intervals; fill with % 
slice pineapple. Bake 35 to 45 min. per 
‘Ib. at 325°. Remove excess fat; add 4% 
cup pineapple juice, 4% teasp. mustard, 
2 teasp. lemon juice, %4 teasp. Tabasco. 


Free recipe booklet—tells easy ways to use Tabasco to brighten everyday and party dishes. Write Tabasco, Dept. H-1, Avery Island, La. 
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Thunder 


In 


the 
Dark 


What is it like to ride in the 


cab of the Gotthard 
engine, hurtling through jet-black 


tunnels in the Swiss Alps ? 


by Joseph Wechsberg 


’ 


@ I’ve always been fascinated by 
mountains, railroads and long tun- 
nels, and I often thought how nice it 
would be to ride in the driver’s cab 
of an express locomotive through a 
long mountain tunnel in the Swiss 
Alps. I managed to do it at last, one 
cold day not long ago, and it was a 
double birthday celebration: the 
seventy-fifth for the Gotthard Tun- 
nel, the fiftieth for me. I couldn’t 
think of a nicer birthday gift. 

It wasn’t easy. The Swiss, a safety- 
conscious people, love their passen- 
gers, but not on locomotives. Fortu- 
nately I have a friend named Florian 
Niederer who is assistant general 
manager of the Swiss National Tour- 
ist Office. While | sat in his office in 
Zurich, Niederer made a couple of 
long-distance calls, and told me to 
be in Arth-Goldau the next morning 
at 10:29, in front of the engine of 
train No. 158, the Gotthard Express, 
bound from Zurich to Milan. I was 
going to have the thrill of a lifetime, 
well, half lifetime anyway, Niederer 
said. 

“The Gotthard Line is Switzer- 
land’s most dramatic railroad,” Nie- 
derer said. “Ah! The mountains, the 
glaciers, the nine-mile-long tunnel, 


sunshine in midwinter and the blue 
skies of the Ticino!” 

Knowing Niederer, and the Swiss, 
I asked no more questions. Train 
No. 158 would be on time, it would 
have an engine, and I would be on it. 


Niederer had provided me with 
some beautiful folders which I read 
during the short ride from Zurich to 
Arth-Goldau, a well-known rail cen- 
ter. Switzerland, which is an ideal 
country for modern railroad roman- 
tics, has more railroad bridges, via- 
ducts and tunnels than any other 
country. It has some of the fastest 
lightest-weight express trains, and 
some of its trains go at 93 miles an 
hour. The Swiss Federal Railroads, 
known to the German-Swiss as 
“SBB” and to the French-and-Ital- 
ian-Swiss as ““CFF,”’ own over 2500 
miles of tracks, and there are also 
private railroads, such as the famous 
Rhaetian Railway in the Grisons. Al- 
most all are electric. Ina country with 
less than five million people, over 
600,000 take a train every day. 

The folders failed to mention the 
most interesting fact: the warm, per- 
sonal attachment that the Swiss, 
normally a sober, capitalistic-minded 
folk, have for their state-owned rail- 
roads. 


In Arth-Goldau I walked past the 
coaches and the dining car of the 
Gotthard Express, and in front of 
Engine No. 11505 I was met by a 
genial, round-faced man with a cigar 
who introduced himself as Dr. Josef 
Britt, first deputy secretary general 
of the Swiss Federal Railways. Britt 
had come all the way from Berne to 
make the trip with me. No bother, 
he said, he was delighted to get out 
of sad, gray Berne for the day into 
the sunny Ticino. He rubbed his 
hands in anticipation of solar bliss, 
and told. me he’d loved railroads 
since he was a boy. During his early 
career with the SBB he had volun- 
teered for field service. He’d worked 
in the yards as a switchman and 
telegrapher, learned to compose 
trains and to drive shunting locomo- 
tives. He said it was often helpful in 
his present job to know all abouts 
these things. 

We climbed up into the driver’s 
cab and shook hands with the engi- 
neer, a 62-year-old, weather-beaten 
Luzerner named Robert Wermelin- 
ger who sat on a sort of bar stool in 
front of the driver’s table, wearing 
blue overalls and a brown hat. Britt 
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presented his credentials and our 
tickets. In Switzerland you’ve got to 
have tickets no matter where you 
ride. 

A signal in front of the engine 
changed to green, I sensed a slight 
motion in my knees and saw the 
tracks before us split, run together, 
and split again. I hadn’t even noticed 
that the train had left. I hardly felt 
the traction of the wheels under my 
feet as the train picked up speed 
rapidly. After less than a minute we 
were going at 100 kilometers (62 
miles) an hour, top speed on the 
Gotthard Line. I had a flying rather 
than riding sensation. The rails 
seemed to come straight at us and 
were swallowed up by the mouth of 
the engine. Britt explained to me 
that this was Switzerland’s most 
modern locomotive, of which they 
have only a few, all used on the 
Gotthard Line since 1955. It is type 
Ae 6/6, a 124-ton, 5800-horsepower 
colossus able to pull long express 
trains up the Gotthard tracks, which 
have a maximum gradient of 2.7 per 
cent, at 78 miles an hour. On the 
outside walls of our engine were the 
coats of arms of the canton Unter- 
walden. 

“A fine locomotive,” said Britt. 
“Costs nearly eight million francs.” 

Continued on Page 24 


WITH AN EYE TO ELEGANCE—From sun-up through 
stars-out, every magic day of the way, Italian Line will ful- 
fill your love for elegance. You'll marvel at the magnificent 
interiors created by Italy’s greatest artists and designers; 
delight to the delectable cuisine. Accommodations are lux- 
uriously comfortable and the service is superb. 


YOU’LL SAIL TO EUROPE on the Sunny Southern Route 
—the lane of eternal Spring —where the weather’s always 
perfect for swimming, playing or lazing on deck. Blue skies 
hint at pleasures you'll enjoy in Sorrento and the Italian Rivi- 
era. For the ultimate in traveling experience, the quintes- 
sence of shipboard elegance, be sure...and sail Italian Line. 
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See your TRAVEL AGENT or 


Italian Line 


Battery Park Bldg., 24 State St., New York 4, N. Y.—Tel.: Digby 4-0800 
CRISTOFORO COLOMBO * GIULIO CESARE * AUGUSTUS * SATURNIA * VULCANIA 
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FREE WITH COUPON BELOW... . If you’re planning to sightsee or 
ski in Europe, here’s magic aid—the Automatic Cost Calculator 
in the SAS Plan-A-Trip Kit. With this exclusive SAS device, 
you can figure in minutes all SAS fares, all costs of hotels and 
sightseeing for 32 top European cities. Then, with special route 
map and folders included in this kit, you can custom-build your 
trip, add up to 17 extra cities at no extra fare. 


FLY THE MAGNIFICENT DC-7C Royal Viking de Luxe of SAS. 
Non-stop to Europe transatlantic from New York . . . one-stop 
from California via SAS Polar Short Cut. Pay later, if you wish. 
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Continued from Page 22 

My knees were gently pushed for- 
ward; then I heard the hissing sound 
of the air brake. The train stopped 
in Brunnen, ascending point of the 
Gotthard Line. After two minutes a 
bell rang, a signal went up, and out 
we flew again. 

We were in William Tell’s country 
now. The Riitli, Altdorf, Fliielen, 
the tunneled Axenstrasse, other his- 
torical landmarks of the Urschweiz 
were in the vicinity. I heard a whis- 
tle, saw the portal of a tunnel rush 
at us—then the engine seemed thrown 
into a black abyss. I had a brief, 
nightmarish vision of the train run- 
ning straight against the tunnel walls. 
I saw nothing; even the rails had 
disappeared. We were flying blind 
through night and space. 

Suddenly the windows of the 
driver’s cab were shaken by a can- 
non shot, there was a terrific blast, 
and a train hurtled by with a roaring 
noise. Britt said I would have to get 
used to these sudden encounters; 
traffic was very heavy on the Gott- 
hard Line. 

“The Lake of Lucerne,”’ he said, 
as the right-side wall of the tunnel 
opened out on the valley for a few 
moments, revealing sky and water. 
“We just passed Tell’s Chapel.” 

After a while my eyes got used to 
the darkness and I saw a faint gleam 


| of light in front of the engine. Britt 


said our locomotive had three ordi- 
nary headlights; reflectors had not 
proved practical. Even the strongest 
of them shine only four hundred 
meters ahead, he said; and at the 
speed we were going it would take 
the engineer seven hundred meters 
to bring the train to a standstill. 
Which meant that even if he saw 
someone on the track, he could 
never hope to stop the train in time. 

At that moment engineer Werme- 
linger said laconically, ““No one is 
supposed to be on the track.” It was 
a typically Swiss conclusion. 

Britt said the automobile highway 
ran parallel to the railroad tracks. 
Strong engine headlights would blind 
oncoming motorists. 

“In wintertime,” said Wermelin- 
ger, “I’m often blinded by sun and 
snow glare. Even if the tunnels were 
lighted, I couldn’t see a thing.” 

“You can’t light thirty-odd miles 
of tunnels,” Britt said quickly. 
“Thirty per cent of our line goes 
through tunnels. The cost would be 
prohibitive.’ He sounded alarmed. 

Wermelinger agreed. I asked him 
whether he wasn’t afraid to drive the 
train at 100 kilometers an hour with- 
out seeing where he was going. 

He gave a shrug. “‘One gets used 
to it. The tracks are inspected. Natu- 
rally, there may be a sudden ava- 

Continued on Page 80 
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| 2 Arcade Building, Fort Pierce, Florida 


O) Free Vacation Folder 
O Free Fishing Folder 


%* Super-fast, super-sharp 7-element f/1.8 


lens. Gets every picture, regardless of 
light conditions. 


* Olympus Luminous Frame Finder auto- 
matically moves as you focus. From a 
landscape to a portrait your subject is 
perfectly centered. 


%* LVS System makes exposure settings as 
easy as tuning your radio. 


* Self-Timer allows you to join the family. 


* Built-in flash operation. Just plug in any 
flashgun. 


%* Plus Rapid Film Transport, Double Expo- 
sure Prevention, Speeds to 1/500, and 
MANY OTHER FEATURES FOUND ONLY IN 
CAMERAS 2 OR 3 TIMES THE PRICE! At 
better camera stores. Only $114.50. 


Fe 


For a brochure write to: 


BROCKWAY CAMERA CORPORATION 
1114 First Avenue, New York City 21, N. Y. 


—— 
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on FLORIDA’s East Coast 


Safe, wide Atlantic ocean beaches. 
Fishing and boating—golf, 
shuffleboard, other sports. Wide 
choice of reasonably priced, 
comfortable accommodations. 
Over 86 varieties of fresh and salt 
water game fish for sportsmen. In 
heart of famed Indian River citrus 
country. Decide now on Florida’s 
Fort Pierce for your vacation. 


\ 
Fort Pierce — Future Site of the 
Izaak Walton Memorial Statue vacationland 
for the 
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Please send me 


““SMIRNOFF, MY DEAR LADY, HAS NO LIQUOR TASTE” “This,” says Cyril Ritchard, 
“is the Smirnoff paradox: it pleases all tastes because it virtually has no taste!” In.a Smirnoff vodka 
drink you taste the other ingredients, not the vodka. Into your favorite fruit juice, your best-liked 
soft drink, pour an ounce or two of Smirmoff Vodka. Or make a Collins with it, or a Vodka and Tonic. 
(Your man will know how.) You’ll find that Smirnoff adds a subtle something to these well-loved drinks 
without changing their delicious flavors. Caution: make sure you get smooth, flawless Smirnoff Vodka, 
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standard of the world since 1818. Remember, you drink it! 


the vodka of vodkas 


i A THE GREATEST NAMA VODKA 


80 AND 100 PROOF, DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 
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Taylor Champagne...your guests will love it ! 


\, 


Shower the hour with glamour and glory—serve Taylor New York State Champacnc| Make 


the party one to remember—with gleaming glasses of Taylor Brut or Dry Champagne, or Sparkling Burgundy! 


Taylor Champagnes are the pride of New York's Finger Lakes, one of the world’s most favored vineyard 


¥LOR'S 
y YORK SEMP(_. 
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ee Hit. regions. Your quests will love the delightful bouquet and delicious taste of Taylor—and so will you. 


For booklet “Champagne Makes a Party,” write Dept. H-18, The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y. 
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Holiday’s Crystal Ball 


Opening the Doors of Memory 


The second in a series of explorations into 


the world of the future by a brilliant scientist. 
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by Mee C. Clarke 


@ Can you repeat all the headlines 
in yesterday's paper? Do you re- 
member the breakfast you ate a week 
ago? Can you recite the whole of the 
last book you read? In fact, can you 
recall every scrap of information 
that all your senses brought to you 
from the moment you were born? 

Your first reaction is probably, 
“Of course not—nor can: anyone 
else!’ Yet there is evidence that the 
brain does, in fact, record all the 
experiences of a lifetime, in com- 
plete detail. | am a camera—and so 
are you; also a tape recorder, and 
half a dozen other storage instru- 
ments not yet invented by science. 

It has long been known that under 
hypnosis men can recall facts and 
events which they would have sworn 
they had forgotten. There are dozens 
of “Bridey Murphys” in the text- 
books, showing that the mind has 
the most unbelievable powers of re- 
tention and recapitulation (and of 
unconscious editing too). 

Recently, at the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute, a new tool was dis- 
covered for bringing these forgotten 
memories to life. For many years, 
scientists have been measuring so- 
called brain currents by extremely 
sensitive recorders and amplifiers; 
more recently, they have been pass- 
ing currents into the brain through 
electrified probes to discover what 
reactions they produce. While car- 
rying out such experiments, Dr. 
Wilder Penfield at Montreal found 
that by stimulating certain areas of 
the brain, his subjects could be in- 
duced to remember and to relive 
past experiences in vivid detail. They 
were vaguely aware of the laboratory 
around them, but they felt they were 
“really” somewhere back in the past, 


living again some incident forgotten 
years before. 

If this result is confirmed, and the 
technique refined so that any desired 
moment in a person’s life can be re- 
visited, it will open up some fasci- 
nating and perhaps frightening pos- 
sibilities. As a psychological tool, of 
course, “mental playback’’ would 
be of immense value. By being taken 
back into childhood one could learn, 
as in no other way, the origins of 
one’s personality and character. How- 
ever, the technique would have ap- 
plications far beyond the walls of 
the clinic or the laboratory. 

Complete playback, or total re- 
call, would be of, great assistance to 
the law in establishing the truth 
about past events, both in civil and 
criminal cases. All too often people 
want to remember the past wrongly, 
and are convinced that their version 
is correct. There have even been men 
who believed they had committed 
murders of which they were actually 
quite innocent. . 

No longer would a recalcitrant 
witness, faced with an awkward 
question, be able to plead, “I can’t 
remember.” The prosecution would 
be able to offer him a chance of re- 
membering, if he really wanted to. 
And if he chose to hide behind the 
amended Fifth Amendment (‘on 
the grounds that my memories may 
incriminate me”) then everybody 
would draw his own conclusions. 

Most of us, if offered the oppor- 
tunity of going back to any moment 
we might select, would no doubt 
hesitate to accept. It would not be a 
case of merely reliving part of one’s 
life without being aware of all that 
had happened since. You would 
know that it was the past that was 
once more unfolding before your 
eyes. Though you would have no 
power to change it, you would now 
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understand it better. It would be like 
turning back the pages of a book 
whose plot you remembered but 
whose detailed incidents you had 
forgotten. 

This would indeed be a most won- 
derful power—perhaps man’s great- 
est triumph over his old enemy, time. 
But it could be a two-edged weapon, 
like most of the gifts of science. The 
past could become a drug, luring us 
away from the realities of the present 
and the problems of the future. We 
j hat TV can do to the so- 
cial life of a nation; its hypnotic 
power would be nothing compared 
to that of a device which would en- 
able anyone to wander at will down 
the endless labyrinths of memory. 
We all know people who live in the 
past; what would happen to civili- 
zation if the whole world followed 
suit? 

If a safe and practical memory- 
stimulating machine is ever invented, 
perhaps it should be reserved for the 
use of the aged. There are many 
lonely old people who have lost all 
their friends and for whom the 
present holds very little, the future 
even less. Think what it would mean 
to them if, in the autumn of their 
lives, they could go back to their 
youth, lightly skirting moments of 
unhappiness, lingering as long as 
they pleased among the scenes they 
had known in childhood—above 
all, meeting again their lost friends 
and forgotten loves as if the inter- 
vening years had never existed. 

There is something appropriate, 
and with a profound emotional ap- 
peal, in the idea of thus turning 
back the clock when one’s work is 
finished. And so perhaps the people 
of the future, achieving second 
childhood without senility, will walk 
out of life along the paths by which 
they entered. THE END 
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King Solomon’s copper mines 
were in what is now: 


LJ Israel L] Iran L] Iraq 


Today modern Israelis extract cop- 
per in view of hills scarred by King 
Solomon’s miners. Unfortunately, 
when he traveled with his newly 
minted coins, King Solomon 
couldn’t buy The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks, 
You can, though, and there’s the 
protection of full refund if your 
checks are lost or stolen. 


The Spice Islands are 
located in the: 
LD Atlantic Ocean Pacific Ocean 
|] Caribbean Sea 


The Dutch claimed The Spice 
Islands (now called the Molucca 
Islands—located in the Pacific 
Ocean) -during the 17th century. 
Spices were so valuable then that 
travelers carried them as currency. 
Nowadays it’s wise to use The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Only you can cash them; 
all you need is your signature. 


Brides-to-be are fattened for 
marriage in: 
[) Japan (| Madagascar || Nigeria 


Slim beauty is foreign to Nigerians ; 
they stuff fiancées with food for 
months before they marry. Should 
you journey to see this and other 
bizarre Nigerian customs, be sure 
to carry The First National Bank 
of Chicago Travelers Checks. Each 
denomination ($10, $20, $50, $100) 
is a different color to prevent cash- 
ing errors. And they’re safe! Ask 
for them at your bank. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Travelers Checks 


For All Business and 
Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Newest beauties for winter holidays 


Opening now—fashion’s new flower show of printed wools. 
Petal-light, petal-soft—unfolding brilliant flattery for a tan, 
new slim compliments for your figure. 


And because they’re wool, these are blossoms with forever-freshness 
.. . that go from sunshine to moon-down unwrinkled, unwilted. 


Why not pick yourself a whole bouquet? Transplanted, these 
flowering wools will bloom lusciously under furs now . . . and 


be the coolest, most enchanting fashions of summer. 


ROSE RED printed wool challis—so light, so cool, it floats on air. 
Full-blown skirt and blouson by Anne Klein of Junior Sophisticates. 


ORANGE-BLOSSOMING WOOL—one of the most exotic wool 
prints of the season. For putting a bloom on the rose, there’s nothing 
like wool’s magic color. By Kasper of Arnold & Fox. 


BLUE-BLOSSOMING WOOL sheath—its long-stemmed slimness 
softened by a drift of stole. It’s a beauty that scarcely ever needs 
tending. Lift wool out of a suitcase, hang it up, and it revives, 
automatically. By Hannah Troy. 


See these new flowering wools at Bonwit Teller, New York City; 
Burdine’s, Miami; Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh; I. Magnin, all stores 
California, Seattle; Neiman Marcus, Dallas, Houston. 
For further information write WOOL, Dept. H-1, 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. eee 
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Wool 
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Denmark's Liqueur Delight 
since 1818 


Danish Recipe Booklet Free 


Includes recipes of Danish dishes, 
ideas for flower arrangements, 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. 


Write Dept. H-2. 
SCHENLEY !MPORT CO. 
350 Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 


All your 


enjoy it! 
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Pools 

galore... 
Atlantic 

shore 


yo LAUDERDALE 


\ eo @ There’s water, water everywhere at this 
smart, sunswept resort. Five miles of daz- 

zling Atlantic beachfront. Scores of emer- 
ald green pools. And 162 miles of tropical 
waterways. Come relax or enjoy a whirl of 
pleasure: golf, big game fishing, every sun- 
time sport, exclusive shops, sophisticated 
supper clubs, superb accommodations. 
Write for color brochure and modest early- 
season rates: City Publicity Dept. H-2, 
Box 1181, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
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Symbol of the Brussels World’s Fair: 
the gigantic Atomium, with nine 
spheres of scientific displays. 


AUSTRIA 


Jan. 24-30. MOZART FESTIVAL WEEK, 
Vienna. New productions of Mo- 
zart’s operas. 

Feb. 2-9. ALPINE WoRLD SKI CHAM- 
PIONSHIPS, Bad Gastein. Men’s and 
women’s giant slalom, slalom and 
downhill events. 

July 18-Aug. 17, BREGENZ FESTIVAL, 
Bregenz, Vorarlberg. Ballet and 
comic-opera performances on Lake 
Constance; concerts, dramas. 

End July through Aug. SALZBURG FEs- 
TIVAL, Presentation of morality 
play, Everyman; new production of 
Rosenkavalier; serenades, chamber 
music. 


BELGIUM 


April 17—Oct. 19. WorRLD’s Fair. Brus- 
sels. Outstanding international event 
of 1958, featuring cultural and scien- 
tific displays from fifty-one nations, 


DENMARK 


May 17-31. RoyAL DANISH BALLET 
AND Music FEsTIvAL, Copenhagen. 
Musical and ballet performances. 

June 15-23. VIKING FESTIVAL, Freder- 
ikssund. Saga plays re-creating Dan- 
ish folk history. 

July 4. AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAy, 
Aalborg, Jutland. Only annual cele- 
bration of our national holiday held 
by a foreign country. ; 


ENGLAND 


Feb. 7-8. Crurt’s Doc SHow, Olym- 
pia, London, World’s largest canine 
championships. 


(A forthcoming issue will carry a de- 
tailed listing of other British events.—Ed.) 


FINLAND 


March 1-8. WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS IN 
Norpic Events, Lahti. Ski jump- 
ing, cross-country, slalom events. 


FRANCE x 


Feb. 6-20. CARNIVAL, Nice. Parades, 
masked ball, Battles of Flowers. 
May 24-25. Gypsy GATHERING, Stes- 
Maries-de-la-Mer. Pilgrimage, fete 
honoring patron saints of gypsies. 

Month of July. TouR DE FRANCE 
Bicycie Race, throughout France. 
France’s most exciting sports event, 
akin to our World Series. 
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July 14. BastiLLe— Day, throughout 
France. France’s Independence Day. 
Fireworks, parades, street dances. 


GERMANY 


January 25—Feb. 2. WINTERSPORTS WEEK, 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen. World 
championship bobsled, skiing, ski- 
jumping competitions. 

June 14-Aug. 31. 800TH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE City OF MUNICH. Opera, 
concerts, art, folk dancing. 

End of June—Beginning of July. INTER- 
NATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL, Berlin. 
Best films submitted by thirty coun- 
tries. 

July 23-Aug. 25. WAGNER FESTIVAL, 
Bayreuth. Performances of four 
Ring operas, and of Parsifal, Die 
Meistersinger and Lohengrin. 

End of Sept.—Beginning of Oct. WINE 
FESTIVAL, Palatinate west of Heidel- 
berg. Election of wine queens, 
christening of new vintage, proces- 
sion of vintners. 


GREECE 


April 11. Goop FRIDAY OBSERVANCES, 
throughout Greece. Fireworks, 
candlelight street processions in 
Athens. * 

May 21. ANASTENARIDES FEAST, Ayia 
Eleni, Macedonia. Byzantine and 
classic celebrations. Barefoot danec- 
ing on beds of burning coals. 

Late June—Early July. ANCIENT TRAG- 
EDY FeEsTIvVAL, Epidavros. Classic 
Greek tragedies performed by Na- 
tional Theatre of Greece. 

Early Aug.—Early Sept. ATHENS FEs- 
TIVAL. Open-air performances of 
classical music, drama and dance in 
ancient theater at foot of Acropolis. 


IRELAND 


April 29-30. PUNCHESTOWN RACES, 
Punchestown, County Kildare. Stee- 
plechase events; cup races. 

May 11-26. AN TosraL, mainly in 
Dublin, Cork, Galway. Springtime 
festival of social, cultural, sporting 
events. ; 

June 25. Irish Derpy, The Curragh, 
County Kildare. Chief racing classic 
in Irish turf calendar. 

Aug. 5—9. DuBLIN Horse SHow, Balls- 
bridge, Dublin. Famous social and 
sporting event. 


TALY 


e 17. REGATTA OF ST. RANIERI, Pisa. 

16th Century regatta, parade. 

e 24 and 28. 16TH CENTURY FOOT- 
_ BALL GAME, Florence. Procession, pag- 

eantry, teams in medieval costume. 


‘GAONACO 


an, 27. FEAST OF SAINTE DEVoTE. Tradi- 
tional event honoring Monaco’s pa- 
|) tron saint; parade, fireworks, 
3eb._March, OPERA SEASON. World- 
famous opera and comic-opera per- 
formances. 

May 18. GRAND PRIX DE MONACO. Spec- 
tacular auto race through the Princi- 
pality. 


NETHERLANDS 


Mid April-Mid May. TuLte Time, be- 
tween The Hague and Haarlem. Pa- 
rades of flower-decorated floats; com- 
petitions of best floral designs. 

April 25—-Sept. 26. CHEESE MARKET, Alk- 
maar. Costumed guild of cheese porters 
carry cheeses to weighing house. 

June 15-July 15. FesTIvAL oF Music AND 

DRAMA, The Hague, Amsterdam, 

Scheveningen and other towns. Per- 

formances by Amsterdam Concertge- 

bouw Orchestra. Open-air plays in 
ancient market place of Delft. 


NORWAY 


Feb, 28—Mar. 9. Ice Hockey CHAMPION- 
sHips, Oslo, Foremost players compete 


A 200 


in one of the world’s most exciting 
sports. 


March 12-16. HOLMENKOLLEN WEEK, 
Oslo. International competition among 
top-ranking skiers in slalom, downhill, 
jumping, cross-country and relay races. 


Early May. HARDANGER Fair, Ulvik. 
Folk dancing, embroidery, weaving, 
woodcraft displays during ‘Fjord 
Blossom Time.” 


May 30-June 15. INTERNATIONAL FEs- 
TIVAL, Bergen. Celebrated performers 
in classic and contemporary music, 
drama, folk art programs. Concerts 
at Edvard Grieg’s home. 


June 23. MIDSUMMER NIGHT FESTIVAL, 
throughout Norway. Celebration of 
shortest night of the year. Bonfires, 
open-air dancing. 


PORTUGAL 


May 16. BURNING OF THE RIBBONS, Coim- 
bra. Student festival and parade; sport- 
ing events, concerts, dances. 

June 13, 24, 29. FEsTIVALs oF STs. AN- 
THONY, JOHN AND PETER, Lisbon. Pro- 
cessions, bonfires, street dancing in 
city’s old quarters. 

Nov. 10-12. St. MARTIN’s Fair, Golega. 
Exhibition of horses, bullfights, folk 
parade in horse-drawn carriages. 


SPAIN 


March 9-19. St. JosEPpH’s DAY BONFIRES, 
Valencia. Humorous and satirical sta- 
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tues burned in giant bonfire; bands, 
parades, dancing, preseason bullfights. 

Apr. 18-22. SprineG Fair, Seville. Color- 
ful parades in Andalusian costumes, 
sherry drinking, bullfights. 

May 8-18. FEeAsT oF SAN Istpro, Madrid. 
Peak of bullfighting season. 

June 21-30. INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL OF 
Music AND Dance, Alhambra, Gra- 
nada. Top-ranking international artists 
in classical, Spanish musical works. 

July 7-20. FEAST OF SAN FERMIN, Pam- 
plona. Running of bulls through city 
streets. Bullfights, parades, dancing. 

Sept. 13-16. GRAPE HARVEST FESTIVAL, 
Jerez de la Frontera. Blessing of the 
grapes, costumed parades, proces- 
sions, street singing, dancing. 


SWEDEN 


June 1-14. STOCKHOLM FESTIVAL. Recitals, 
concerts, ballets and plays featuring 
noted Swedish stars in 18th Century 
court theater. 

June 8-29. WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP SOCCER 
Matcues, Stockholm. International 
teams compete in Sweden’s biggest 
sports event since 1912 Olympics. 

June 20-21. MIDSUMMER CELEBRATION, 
throughout Sweden, most interesting 
in Lake Siljan parishes. Costumed 
dancers in all-night revels around may- 
pole. 

Mid July—Mid August. FEestIvAL, Visby, 
Isle of Gotland. Torchlight perform- 
ance of miracle play in monastery 
ruins. Medieval choirs, chants. 


SWITZERLAND 


Feb. 24-26. CARNIVAL, Basel. Mardi Gras 
masquerades, balls, carnival proces- 
sions. 

Middle of April, SPRINGTIME FESTIVAL, 
Zurich. Historic pageant, children’s 
processions, burning of the Bédgg, 
symbolizing winter’s end. 

June 21-22. FesTivAL OF BERNE. His- 
torical processions, plays, folklore 
pageants, exhibitions, concerts. 


TURKEY 


Early May. WRESTLING CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Edirné, near Istanbul. Traditional tests 
of skill, strength and endurance. 

October 29. REPUBLIC Day, particularly 
Istanbul, Izmir, Ankara. Parades, re- 
views, public balls, street dancing, 
torchlight processions. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


July 1-Aug. 31. SumMMeER FESTIVAL, Du- 
broynik. Open-air dramatic perform- 
ances; operatic, symphonic and choral 
events, ballet, folk dances, art exhibits. 

July 10-20. Firm FestivAL, Pula. Best 
films from Yugoslavia and other coun- 
tries. 

Aug. 10. THE RING oF SING, Sinj. Cos- 
tumed horsemen compete in traditional 
lancers tournament. 


Note: These dates and facts have been 
carefully checked, but HoLipAy cannot be 
responsible for changes made after press 
time. Visitors should confirm dates locally 
to avoid disappointment. 


CORTINA D’AMPEZZO 


A richly varied holiday awaits you in Italy . . . superb winter sports in magnificent 
mountain resort centers .. . picturesque seaside towns basking in a sunny, kindly 
climate... a brilliant winter program of social life, concerts, opera. And you can 
enjoy it all now at a remarkably low cost with the thrifty 
I.T.E. PLAN, AVAILABLE TO AMERICAN VISITORS ONLY 
BUYING IN ADVANCE THROUGH TRAVEL AGENTS HERE IN U. S., 
UNTIL MARCH 15, 1958 

... together with reduced Family Plan transatlantic fares. The I.T.E. Plan 
provides a 20% reduction on ordinary rail and other transportation tickets .. . 
secures hotel accommodations at 10% discount...and saves 10% on listed 


restaurant and night club bills. Also the 


INCLUSIVE TOURS 
sold only through Travel Agents, make available 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATES 
for transatlantic transportation and other facilities in Italy. 
See your Travel Agent now! 
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Sports Car Thrills on a Luxury Car Level. An exciting new personality has arrived in the 
select world of performance-bred sport machines. Born of bold Pontiac advances in basic auto- 


motive engineering . . . outfitted to a man’s taste in elegance ...the pure pleasures of a new 
kind of motoring await you now in 


| this latest and greatest of fine cars. See Bon nevi | le 


AMERICA’S NUMBER (4) ROAD CAR 
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THE ROMANCE OF UROPE 


Americans visiting Europe are generally looking for 
romance. That does not necessarily mean that they 
want to fall in love, that nothing will do except a grand 
passion. It means instead an atmosphere, an escape from 
the mundane, a discovery of those dreams and symbols 
which are planted in most American imaginations in 
childhood. These can be found all over Europe—a castle, 
anancient street full of the character of the past, parading 
soldiers in brilliant, outmoded uniforms. But Americans 
will not settle for merely finding these superficial 
emblems, nor should they. For beneath and around them 
can be detected, by those who know how to look, the 
true romance of European life. 

Romance exists where there is no orderly plan, where 
things have evolved by chance instead of by design, 
where the essence of life is inventiveness and surprise. 
All over Europe civilizations have been laid haphazardly » 
on top of older civilizations—a cathedral on the site of 
a temple, Socialists serving a monarchy, motor scooters 
on the Appian Way. This many-layered life, layers of 
history, habits, art, is held together by romance, that is, 
by a venturesome spirit of change. 

In this issue HOLIDAY explores the changing, the 
fanciful, the adventurous, the inventive side of European 
life, in short, the romance of Europe. 


THE EDITORS 


~BEWITCHING 


‘RHINE 


From Switzerland to Holland, this legend-crowded valley 


continues to evoke beauty, romance and death 


~ by Frederic Morton 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SABINE WEISS 


The dominant image of Rhenish life is a castle 
rearing above a picturesque river town. 
Today much of the Rhine is industrial instead of romantic, 
and most of its castles are either ruins or restaurants. 
But the dreams and legends persist in such 
_ powerful survivals as Cochem Castle (/eft), which 
looks down on the Rhine River’s tributary, the Moselle. 


te the Rhine is half myth and half landscape there’s no 
point in telling you that it came into the world like other 
rivers. It couldn’t possibly have been the spawn of some chill 
geologic Ice Age. We know with a certitude far surpassing 
science that it was born in the 13th Century, and that the 
moment its virgin waters touched its virgin valleys three 
hundred castles reared from the cliffs, trumpets exclaimed, 
spears clashed against the shields of visored knights, maidens 
languished in black keeps, high ladies sighed from turrets 
at young pages. 

Romance resists erosion better than bedrock. That’s why 
the Rhine is the best-preserved river in the world. Granite 
cracks. Quartz crumbles. Yet in the Valley of Chivalry, 
where these waters flow, no fortress need furl its legend. 
Time is tender to fairy tales. After the 13th Century rode off, 
the legends of the Rhineland were put away to be aged like 
the wine that grows in its valley. During the winter of the 
industrial revolution the Rhineland hibernated, hidden from 
the world’s imagination. But in the romantic spring of the 
19th Century it was hauled out again, just when the towers, 
and the facts, had weathered into proper picturesqueness. 
The castles now became objets d’art worshiped by twilight 
painters. Richard Wagner’s music celebrated the bloody, 
rusty old river sagas in all the opera houses of the world. 
Byron sang of 


... chiéfless castles breathing stern farewells 


from gray but leafy walls, where ruin greenly dwells. 


From its sources in the Swiss Alps, the Rhine, a routine 
mountain stream, flows into Lake Constance and thence 
westward. It makes an attempt at magnificence in the falls 
of Schaffhausen and shuffles on to Basel, where it turns 
north to form the Franco-German border. So confident is 
the river of its public that it doesn’t even mind turning pack 
animal at Strasbourg. In Ludwigshafen and in Duisburg it 
feeds Europe’s two greatest inland ports. From Switzerland 
to Mainz, and then again farther downstream from Bonn to 
its mouth in Holland, the Rhine is simply the continent’s 
chief beast of burden—huge, handy, and not looking the 
least bit like the Rhine. Only in the small span between 
Mainz and Bonn does the river come into its mythic own. 

The moment of metamorphosis is among the most dra- 
matic of any Rhineland journey. For that reason | usually 
start my trip in Mainz. A little on the unkempt side, Mainz 
rises from the war’s rubble more tiredly than other German 
towns, yet seems aware of the contrast to come: its taverns 
are loud with Rhenish song, its carnivals are advertised as 
the most genuinely Rhenish, and the very color of its street 
signs is dictated by the quais—red if the house fronts lie at 
right angles to the shore; blue if parallel. But when I reach 
the river itself, it is still its utilitarian slate-gray self, lined 
with wharves and alive with tugs. 

Even as I drive along the shore road nothing excessively 
exciting happens—yet. The banks become soft and green. 
Hills sway sweetly up and down, and on their backs vine- 
yards dip toward the waters. Arcadian townlets nest here, 
like Eltville and Winkel; in one of their cross-timbered inns, 
just below the wine-famous Schloss Johannisberg, I munch 
some excellent asparagus with fresh ham. 
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The Rhine has become bluer and finer now, but it still 
isn’t the Rhine. And when I reach Riidesheim, it actually 
suffers a relapse. Most of this town is one big souvenir 
bazaar built around a riotous street known as the Drossel- 
gasse. From dawn to dusk accordions squeal on both sides 
of its stagy cobbles, goblets crash behind windows, and a 
babble of choirs can’t get over the fact that Rhein rhymes 
with Wein. In front of authentic 16th Century taverns cruise 
authentic 20th Century reverse bouncers, for their job is to 
throw people in. This is the Merry Rhineland. Whoopee 
makers and noise worshipers from all corners of Germany, 
and from Holland and Belgium as well, come here to live it up. 

At the end of the street there is a chair lift to waft me 
away from this holocaust toward the magic transformation. 

But arriving at the top of the lift, on a lookout known as 
the Niederwald Height, I must first get a nightmare-sized 
Valkyrie out of the way—the statue of Germania, built in 
1877 to celebrate the founding of the Second Reich. By 
frowning something terrible at the hills of France, she keeps 
the Watch on the Rhine, whose lyrics bark from the pedestal. 
Her 60,000 puffed-up pounds personify the Patriots’ Rhine, 
and only when I put them behind me and walk to the ledge 
in front of the monument does the curtain finally go up. The 
true-life fantasy of the Romantic Rhine awakes. 

Here the earlier mildness of the river explodes into mag- 
nificence. Suddenly land and water seem to intoxicate each 
other. The banks leap up so quickly into steeps the pines can 
barely keep pace. The stream, driven wild by the rocks that 
hem it in, tosses and turns and dances wild. Here it begins its 
heroic ballet with the mountains. Between my vantage point 
and the city of Bingen on the other shore, the river doubles 
up into the first coiled gorge. On the far side the gray cliffs 
plummet pure and savage from the battlements of Burg 
Rheinstein; on mine, the green-terraced vineyards strain up 
the slopes at cruel angles. In the middle, with a demon sun- 
dappled leap, the Rhine thrusts through. When it veers again 
by Castle Reichenstein, it doesn’t end a mere river stretch. 
It’s the closing off of one vast Gothic temple. 

How did others see this vista, the many others who stood 
before this drastic hollow? The Romans used the river as a 
wall against Teutonic tribes, and brought to it two salient 
features of Western civilization—war and the vine. Charle- 
magne ruled his Rhine-centered Reich from here. After him, 
the Archbishop Electors of Trier, Mainz and Cologne— 
they must have stopped here in feudal times as they saved 
the souls and collected the taxes of the river folk. And after 
them, Louis XIV might have paused on this eminence during 
his conquering. And Napoleon and Bismarck and the Kaiser 
and, finally, Hitler—all bleeding the Rhine and admiring it 
as an immortal part of /a patrie or das Vaterland. 

But none could raze its haunted glamour. The valley 
below me still shouts all that reason and radar have stifled, 
embodies what the dark child in us dreams of in the gloam- 
ing. The Rhine has beaten a hundred miles of its length into 
a single symbol of romance. 

The river enchants every detail of the view. Opposite me, 
above apple blossoms, skulks a broken brute, mossy- 


The old Rhineland: a folk dance in 

folk costumes in front of a half-timbered house 
presents a merry picture of the old days 

along the Rhine. In the ancient, 

castle-crowned town of Bacharach the past still 
animates the young, dancing in the street. 


muscled, misty somehow despite the clearest weather, im- 
probable, imprisoning the princess with the golden hair— 
the typical ruined castle tower. But even the bomb-husked 
buildings left by World War II assume an irrational irides- 
cence. Back in Riidesheim I passed them by as mere dusty 
tatters. But here on the river hill I see roofless secrets worthy 
of more fragrant centuries. A meadow grows in that citizen’s 
parlor, wild cherry inhabits this hall. 

The water traffic loses the barge-tangled reality it had 
an hour ago. Smoke plumes no longer signify that France 
floats her Holland export along this stream, or that those 
tugs draw German coal and Dutch rum—as much as 
Switzerland needs—up to Basel. No, now it’s all one flagged, 
doomed fleet which sails toward the glowering shadows of 
the canyon beyond. Beyond Bingen, past the edge of the 
known world, into some gallant perdition. 

Farther downstream, in the village of Oberwesel, the old 
river captains sit, fair weather or foul. Oberweselers each one 
of them, for nearly half of the village’s 4000 souls make their 
living on ships. These, here, are all past seventy. Across the 
years their commands have brought mountains of ore from 
the Ruhr to Rotterdam, whole seas of oil from Holland to 
Strasbourg. 

Today they police the guai park and, on first blush, retire- 
ment seems a merry thing. Their caps sit sharp on their white 
heads, their hands control the walking stick as though it 
were the wheel, and their words puff out along with pipe 
smoke into the face of an inquiring stranger. 

What do the pennants on the ship mean? Well, allows 
their spokesman with the Kaiser Wilhelm mustache, they’re 
not just decorations, those bloody .things. They mean .- 


' trouble and difficulties. Difficulties and trouble, sir, for 


that’s the life of a river captain. 

Now, for instance, that yellow-black thing on the Swiss 
tug—that means ‘‘Watch out! Tow wire!’’ See: one, two, 
three barges, and only the last one, way at the end, carries 
the yellow disk that says “End of convoy.”’ And the white 
flag—that means “We need a pilot for the Bingen straits,” 
or rather (Kaiser Wilhelm winks), the law says we do. A good 
captain doesn’t need a pilot, sir, he tolerates him. (Their pipes 
come out to let them laugh.) And the green flag means 
customs goods—trouble from the douane. And F in a blue 
field stands for flammable goods; in black, explosives. But 
there (Kaiser Wilhelm points downstream where a clothes- 
line flutters on a barge), that’s the most dangerous flag of all. 
That means “Woman on board.” (They smile and they 
puff.) In their day only the captain could take his family with 
him, but nowadays every jackanapes can carry a brood 
aboard. Sir, two females on the deck are worse than six tigers! 
Why, once, when an engineer took his bride —— 

But Kaiser Wilhelm stops. They all stop and freeze.. 
There’s the big Swiss one now! For the tug with the three 
barges has reached the landing and begins to round the 
sharp bend upstream toward Bacharach. The four old river 
salts watch silent, devout. Their fingers work the cane 
handles. This is what keeps them here day in, day out. To 
watch this they keep on Continued on Page 38 
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Continued from Page 36 living. Out on the Rhine the 
tug wires strain. Up the old tower now used as signal station 
a red light rises, warning downriver boats; bells ring from 
bridge to bridge along the narrow shipping lane. 

At last it’s done. The final Swiss-flagged barge enters 
easier waters. On the park bench four old gentlemen relax so 
hard that the wood beams creak. Four Roman-numeral 
watches emerge from four brass-buttoned vests. H’m-m, 


Kaiser Wilhelm frowns, practically as long as he used to 
need for that bend—and there was no diesel in his day. 
What’s more, one of his friends remarks, that final counter- 
stream maneuver, that was out of some book, that didn’t 
come from here (he points to the nautical section of the 
brain). In the old days, Kaiser Wilhelm opines, one had 
wooden ships and iron sailors; now one has iron ships and 


wooden sailors. Wouldn’t Continued on Page 41 
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‘The useful Rhine: in practical Switzerland the 

Rhine begins its long international career as 

Western Europe’s chief cargo thoroughfare. Here it 
flows. past the snug houses in the Swiss village of Eglisau. 
Downstream it becomes the French-German frontier, 
and later waters Western Germany and Holland. 
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The new Rhineland: at the heart of 

the busy prosperity along the 

Rhine is Diisseldorf, completely rebuilt 
since the war and crowded with costly cars 
and luxuries. Here two Diisseldorfers 

live it up at the Tante Anna café. 


Continued from Page 38 those new fellows be surprised 
to see someone from the old school go to work on the 
bridge! Just once he’d like to show that gang. To come down 
from Rotterdam just once more —— 

And with that the four bend away from the park for 
whose care they don’t give a fig. They lean after the receding 
convoy, move forward on the bench to be a little closer to the 
river. They are four old, silent men now, sitting under the 
‘passing sunshine of a day, and they yearn for the waters that 
shall flow on forever. 

Touched by their desire I board the steamship to Koblenz. 
It isn’t the most adventurous vessel in the world, employing 
a kitchen staff of thirty to a naval crew of thirteen. But the 
Rhine salmon on the S.S. KG6/n is excellent, and in any case 
it has become impossible to view the famous rock of the 
Lorelei, coming up next, without benefit of kitchen smells. 
On the shore facing it sizzles a hamburger stand at which 


_ the pilgrims line up after they have parked their cars. On top 


of the cliff itself there is an odorous carnival of restaurants, 
sandwich vendors, pretzel boys, candy sutlers and cigarette 
machines. At the outermost promontory, just above where 


~ legend buries the Nibelung treasure in the river, just south 


of an automatic film dispenser, the blond siren grooms her 
hair. For a thousand years she has witched sailors astray, 
but she can’t faze the tourists. To her eyrie leads a dauntless 
trail of ice-cream wrappers. 

But the Rhine, careless of the longings of captains or the 
cameras of tourists, sweeps on. The castles that crag up 
left and right seem daubed into the horizon by a painter of 
life-size landscapes. Like all good paintings they look their 
best from a certain distance. On nearer acquaintance, I’ve 
discovered, they develop crude brick patches and weeds. 
Close up you can see that little is left save a silhouette, a 
legend and, perhaps, a restaurant. 

Of these the legends wear the best. Rhineland stories have 
plenty of heart, stabbed or otherwise. One tale, about the 
lord of Burg Reichenstein, sums up the ferocity as well as the 
ultimate fate of the Rhenish robber barons. It seems that a 
Philip Bolanden ruled Reichenstein during the lawless 
middle of the 13th Century; he used to foray down from his 
high casements to capture merchandise transported overland 
past the Bingen straits. But when Rudolf of Hapsburg was 
made emperor he decided to enforce peace in the realm. He 
marched on Reichenstein with gonfalon and battering ram. 
He besieged the castle, took it, burnt it, and hanged the garri- 
son like common thieves. He was about to put all the 
Bolandens to the sword when Philip begged that at least one 
of his nine sons be spared. Rudolf replied that the prisoner 
could save a Reichenstein heir if, after being beheaded, Philip 
could walk to him. And no sooner did the blade cut through 
Bolanden’s neck than the trunk rose, staggered headless to 
the youngest son and crashed to the ground at his favorite’s 
feet. So a young Bolanden was saved to rob happily ever after. 

Not much blander is the story of the Mouse Tower on a 
tiny island near Bingen. To it the avaricious Archbishop Hatto 
is supposed to have fled after starving his domain and burning 
a barnful of hungry peasants. But the mice of the diocese fol- 


lowed him, for, at least in the Middle Ages, famished mice were 
top-notch swimmers. When they found Hatto they did that 
which Robert Southey describes vivaciously in his poem: 


They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the bishop’s bones, 

They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 

For they were sent to do judgment on him! 


A bit downriver is the Marksburg, which, in contrast to 
most other castles, is intact even on the inside—the hall with 
the grandiose gloom of its upper story, the arsenal with its 
branding mask for spies, its iron headpiece for the singeing 
of scolds’ tongues. Just outside the castle is the ancient St. 
Martin’s Chapel, whose youngest features are soldiers’ 
graves from the Thirty Years’ war back in the 1600’s; and the 
bizarre St. Mark’s Chapel where medieval types like the 
Glutton, the Miser, the Simpleton hold up the vaultings as 
grotesque pillars. It’s a disappointing—and impressive—fact 
that the Marksburg owes its authenticity not so much to 
survival as to a most skillful renovation. 

Stolzenfels, still farther down toward Koblenz, had its 
face lifted, too, but rather hideously. The Prussian Royal 
Family, beginning with King Frederick William IV in the 
middle of the 19th Century, disfigured the walls with glory- 
drenched paintings of Siegfried, dandified the floors with 
parquet and bloated the poor old chairs with red plush. 

There is one castle, though, neither destroyed nor re- 
stored, that makes a fairy tale entire unto itself. It’s only a 
brief ride from Boppard, where my boat docks, but I’m 
never sure that I shall find—or rather dream—it again. For 
a few minutes I ride west along a furtive road and finally 
leave the car altogether. A footpath leads through wooded 
hills, through copse and underbrush, and not till I’m almost 
directly upon it will it give itself away. 

But then its roofs rush out from under the trees like a 
lovely old monster flushed from its lair: Burg Eltz. From a 
narrow rock the castle stones pyramid upward in a multi- 
plicity of angles that suddenly convert walls into gables, 
gables into oriel windows, windows into turrets—yes, into 
turrets most of all. Turrets, turrets, everywhere, tumbling 
upon another, peeking from behind mansards, impersonat- 
ing chimneys; fat dragonlike turrets and turrets as slim as 
the horn of a unicorn. 

Eltz’s interior also displays a crowded lavishness. The 
rooms are comparatively small but not one is without its 
jewel. This hall has a clay stove intricate with 17th Century 
baroque, vivid with relief scenes from the Prodigal Son and 
Tobias and the Angel; the next, a naive but beautiful silver 
statue of St. John of Nepomuk, protector of bridges; the 
next a Cranach showing the Christ Child eating a possibly 
Rhenish grape. 

Eltz is still a habitation, not yet a museum. The Kempe- 
nich family owns it today as it has for centuries. Thus the 
public guide, that bane of romance, can’t wave his cap into 
the faces of the few who visit here. A mysterious young man 
leads me through the old apartments, and though he speaks 
an up-to-date German, he seems to mutter a pre-Lutheran 
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aside into his crested tie, and to get a cigarette light from a 
framed ancestor while my back is turned. At tour’s end he 
overlooks a tip with an uncomfortable twitch of his mus- 
tache. I have the feeling that once he hears the strangers’ 
footfalls die, he’ll step out of that tweed costume and clank 
about happy in armor again. 

Burg Eltz evokes, in sylvan secrecy, the other-worldliness 
of the Rhine. The stream itself projects this mood with public 


crescendoes. Its curves grow wilder, deeper. It is possessed 
by a cathedral madness that culminates in a splendid con- 
vulsion between Boppard and Braubach. And at Koblenz I 
have had, as after four hours of Parsifal, enough. Providen- 
tially, the mouth of the Moselle is here. Driving along it is the 
perfect antidote. You cure too much Wagner with Mozart. 

Gently, though. The Moselle is merely tuning up till ’ve 


passed Cochem. Only after Continued on Page 44 


Dean and reality mingle at the entrance 

to the narrow, spectacular passage known as the 
Steeger-Tal. Along the banks, harvesting for the famous 
Bacharach wine, are Rhinelanders continuing 

the laborious chores of their ancestors. Behind them, 
misted over as though by its many legends, the 

Rhine flows on between steep vineyards. 


Continued from Page 42 that hotel-wreathed castle is 
behind me does the peculiar music of this river start. Geol- 
ogy, history, often even the vintner’s label (“A Rhine- 
Moselle wine’) make the Moselle part of the Rhineland. 
The tributary is a mellow variation of the Rhenish theme. 
It, too, amazes with its curves. But what was cataclysm on 
the Rhine is, on the Moselle, caprice. The countryside knows 
no stark gestures. An almost Latin willfulness suggests that 
I’m near the western border and that the Moselle runs down 
from the French Vosges. The thicket of ships has fallen 
away, the clangor of trains, even the rush of tourists. There 
are only rare outcroppings of modernity. Take away a few 
telegraph poles, and the villages dream past me as they must 
have dreamed past travelers centuries ago, their half- 
timbered gables and low-arched gates preserved by a lucid 
quiet as by amber. Hand gnarled into pipe, a square-capped 
vintner trudges home from work, plodding downhill as if it 
were up. A cooper’s apprentice hoists old barrels from a cel- 
lar. The stone walls with the flowered sills have old women 
carved into the open windows like cuckoos in a cuckoo clock. 

At every other curve of the river a ferryman sleeps. He 
needs—uses—no more than his grandfather did: wood out 
of which to hew his curious flat-bottomed boat; a length of 
rope stretched from one bank to the other; a barnacled skill 
with which to make the crossing, following the rope; a way- 
farer, who always comes along from somewhere; and time 
which, like the river, never ceases. 

The vine dominates these curled valleys. On one shore or 
the other—whichever happens to be facing south—every- 
thing must yield to it. It crowds the village houses against the 
river, wedges the church high into the steepness of the banks. 
It jostles the dead. In many a cemetery the last tombstone 


has the first vine pole for a neighbor. But the living are still | 


closer to the grape. Nearly all that breathes, moves, thinks on 
the Moselle has to do with winning wine from the earth. The 
Rhine overlays the vintner’s life with scenic melodrama. Here 
it becomes as plain as the laundry his wife lays out for drying 
on the riverside. 

Slate, which holds the sun’s warmth well, is his ally. It’s the 
Moselle’s native stone, and the grower quarries hunks for 
distribution up and down the vineyard. But the nights grow 
longer. The late-ripening Riesling grape delays its sweetness. 
The vintner works. fears, looks for portents. Every day now 
he stoops over the radio. The forecast may be good, and still 
he lies awake at night, listening for the cannon shot that sig- 
nifies frost alarm. As the mercury shivers toward freezing 
each degree becomes a battle. At dusk he puts coke ovens 
among the vines, or generates smoke with tar fires, 

Even when the main harvest is safely over, the vintner 
keeps frowning at the thermometer. The picking of the very 
ripe, or Spdtlese, grape is being done now. Auslese berries are 
selected from these for a still choicer wine. And Trocken- 
heerenauslese is a shrunken, overripe, raisinlike jewel that 
consents to survive only on favorite locations and must usu- 
ally be wrested from the cold and wet of November. Its wine 
is a glory of which the vintner speaks in whispers, A supreme 
bottle of it, he tells his children, was once given by the Kaiser 
to a Krupp and was appraised at $3500. 


The religious focus of the Rhineland is 

Cologne Cathedral, built on the site of an ancient 
church of the Charlemagne period and itself completed 
only in 1880, after six centuries of work. Today 

its great Gothic facade, scarred by bombs in World 
War II, looms above the gay umbrellas of a café. 


It takes much toil to get even a few glints of ordinary 
preciousness into a goblet. But the winegrower’s labor 
confers as well as exacts. It inspires his Christianity. Some of 
the loveliest Madonnas and grillwork crucifixes in the Rhine- 
land—or in all Germany—watch over the slopes of the 
Moselle. The startling relief I discovered in a chapel in the 
village of Ediger—Christ crushed in a wine press—is as true 
an image of folk faith as a little boy kneeling in a woods. 

The wine itself becomes creed, and the Weinprobe (wine 
tasting) a formidable rite. My first contact with it, at the 
fragrant old Moselle town of Bernkastel, increased, as far 
as wine is concerned, my awe more than my discrimination. 
I learned that he who would taste the blessed juice must 
come to the experience shriven and pure, his hands clean of 
perfumed soap, tongue innocent of spices, throat without 
memory of cigarettes. The bottles are ranked down a long 
altar of a table, in a presumed order of excellence. According 
to the tenets of the religion, the wine is poured to exactly 
the level in the glass that has the largest area and therefore 
most intercourse with aroma-inducing oxygen. A moment of 
meditation: the taster summons his senses for the Horatian 
triad of color, odor, savor. Then he commences, lifts the 
sample to the light to judge the wine’s hue and lucidity; 
swirls it in the goblet to provoke its complete bouquet, 
sniffs it with closed eyes; slips a few drops past his lips ane 
“chews” them—that is, presses the wine against the roof of 
his palate to draw all possible taste buds into council, savors 
it, slurps it, mouth open to let it “breathe,” cradles, probes, 
penetrates its nuances; and finally spits into what would be 
called, were it not part of the sacred apparatus, a spittoon;_ 
partakes of a crust of bread to clear his taste, and gathers 
himself up for the next sample. 

If he is a buyer, his reservations will be indicated by how 
far he pushes the glass back to the bottle. If he is a friend he 
will talk wine. With a neophyte he is even willing—at first— — 
to stick to fundamentals. He pulls out a trade joke: The 
Moselle wine, he says, is like a young girl, animating, light, 
sparkling. But the juice of the Rhine grape compares to a 
woman of thirty, who knows about love, who has more body 
and more intoxication—delightful for the careful only. And 
the Palatinate wines, growing farther south along the big 
river, those are like a strapping peasant maid; a couple of 
her embraces and you're on the floor. 

The taster laughs a little. His visitor learns a lot. But after 
the ABC’s have been taken care of, together with the less 
remarkable bottles, the more golden drops begin to be 
sampled. And the taster gets into swing. He dramatizes why 
the Lage, or site, of a vineyard is so important. His hand 
paints even as his tongue still clucks with aftertaste. He ex- 
plains that the Bernkasteler Graben he just tried—quite a 
good wine—is adjacent, like that, to the famous Bernkasteler 
Doktor. Now, the Doktor site is a beauteous thing. Just 
right: too low for frost, too high for street dust, not merely a 
southern slope but one so cunningly angled as to catch the 
sun at its sweetest strength, all day long. But why waste a 
human tongue speaking of the Doktor when it may savor? 

Our taster does. And a shocking thing happens. His arm 
drops. His head shakes. Continued on Page 46 
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Continued from Page 44 No, he says. No, no, no. No, 
a Bernkasteler Doktor should be more than that. The taster 
isn’t merely disappointed. He is disappointed in a very eso- 
teric way. He holds up the bottle. A °53, he says. There’s the 
rub. A fine year, but fine years are for the fairly good wines. 
For a Bernkasteler Graben the taster takes °53, takes °49, 
takes °45. But for the Moselle aristocracy, for wines like the 
Wehlener Sonnenuhr or this Doktor here, the taster wants 


no part of the general good vintages. They put too much 
common sun into the really rare grapes, he declares; they 
swamp it with plebeian merits. And the taster sets the bottle 
down with a cheated kind of thud. He longs for the *52 
Doktor, whose exquisite but ach so frail fruit acids bloom 
much more beautifully in one’s mouth. The taster becomes 
not merely subtle, but wistful and lyrical. He talks of a wine’s 


finesse, its raciness, its body, Continued on Page 147 
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lkese ruined mountain towers overlook one of 

the most romantic areas of the Rhineland, the broken 
valleys and hidden towns between the Rhine 

and the Moselle. Here on Sommerberg peak, at right, 

the tower and the remnants of an ancient wall are enough 
to call forth the enduring mystery of the Rhine. 
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and the ubiquitous cafés with all 
their awnings marvelously advertis- 
ing beer to what would seem a wine- 
drinking market. 

Up and round the warm hills be- 
hind, away from the suave bustle of 
the Croisette (the promenade, so 
named from a cross that used to stand 
here), wind the gardens of the villas 
of the great. One could fill a column 
with the names: Maurice Chevalier, 
the Emperor Bao Dai, the late Aga 
Khan, Picasso. Picasso’s villa, asquare 
hunk of a small palace with ornate 
wavy windows, has a large walled 
garden containing, among tropical 
leaves, a few of his sculptures. Just 
outside, almost hidden in an over- 
growth of hedge, I discovered an old 
iron lamppost through whose glass- 
less lantern there now grows a thick 
vine—propitious reminder that Na- 
ture is still intent on imitating Art. 

The terrain hereabouts is called La 
; Californie, and the villas are built in a 

hundred different and exotic styles— 
Indian, Norman manorial, medieval, 
Spanish and whatever else anyone 
could think of (art now simply imitat- 
ing art). Their gardens are their pride, 
a riot of “gum trees, gourds, cotton- 
woods, cocoa and cacao, mangoes, 
bananas, palms, a baobab, nopals, 
cacti, Barbary figs.” Such exotics 
flourish well in the sheltered cannois 
air, where previously the hills would 
have sported rosemary, thyme and 
lavender—that wild lavender whose 
grazing makes the local lamb a gas- 
tronomic specialty. 

Lord Brougham would have seen 
the hills thus in 1834 when he stayed 
one fateful night at the yellow Hétel 
des Postes in what was then a small 
fishing town. Milord was frustrated 
at the Italian border (then a few miles 
this side of Nice, at the Var river) by 
news of a cholera epidemic in Italy. 
So he stayed at Cannes, liked it, and 

returned in following winters; and so 
began the long story of the town’s 
growth and popularity. Reading the 
annals, it is plain to see how fortuitous 
was this choice of a night’s rest. Any- 
@ thing could happen in the wild Pro- 
yence of those days. If not cholera, 
then bandits. There was, for instance, 
the memorable case of an English 
lady traveling in those parts whose 
coach was taken by bandits: but the 
bandits also took the interesting lit- 
tle bottle that contained the lady’s 
chloral—that most efficient of tran- 

: quilizers—consumed it, and beatifi- 

cally succumbed, allowing the lady to 
take her leave sub, one is tempted to 


A Riviera luncheon is usually large, informal and fun. 
Countess de Ganay (above), daughter of 

Duke and Duchess de Montesquieu-Fezensac, 

was among 88 guests entertained by Andre Dubonnet 
at Villa Dubeau, his Cap d’Antibes estate. 


blurt, nosa. ; ; The guests arrived at noon by car and boat, had 
Nowadays, no bandits. The perils a drink or two, swam, donned play clothes, hoisted 
of Cannes are more mundane, like the a few more—and ate sumptuously until 4:00 P.M. 
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Ferme de St. Antoine (St. Anthony’s Farm) 

is what M. and Mme. Maurice Chalom 

call their chateau near Mougins, in the hills 
above Cannes. Contrasting pleasantly 

with the castle’s 18th Century décor—the 

fresco depicts The Temptation of St. Anthony— 
is American-born Viscountess de Rosiére, 

who summers nearby. 
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Film Festival, the Casino whose bank 
Mr. Jack Warner broke last August 
only to have the whole lot won back 
from him later, and such arguable 
pleasures as bouillabaisse. The Film 
Festival, a vernal assembly of stars 
and their guiding planets, the direc- 
tors and producers, makes a fort- 
night of high ballyhoo—everyone 
trying to outdo everyone else. 

Last year one company went so 
far as to deliver its stars direct onto 
the beach by naval landing craft. And 
since the weather was unnaturally 
chilly, it was amusing to see that old 
eyebrow raiser, the mink bikini, at 
last come into its own, providence 
tempted, poetic justice done. How- 
ever, no celluloid constellation could 
make more noise than the average 
Provengal at the sight of his spring- 
blue skies gone gray: “‘C’est la bombe 
atomique !”” went up, and kept going 
up, from all lips during that unusually 
wet May and June. Apart from con- 
siderations of crops—the vine, the 
flowers, the tourist—these people truly 
love their blue sky and sun. It is per- 
haps the most heart-warming of all 
Provencal experiences to note how, 
though glutted with good weather, 
these people still find time to say, and 
mean: “Oh, what a beautiful day,”’ as 
they broach the shutters on the blue- 
smiling, flowered morning. 

The sun—and flowers. The whole 
coast grows fiowers to be sent fresh 
to the market at Nice or to Grasse, 
the hill town just above Cannes, 
among whose ancient roofs and mod- 
ern chimney stacks the scents for the 
women of all the world are graciously 
distilled. The specialty of Cannes is 
the mimosa. This most delicate and 
powder-sweet tree grows prodigiously 
here—one sees it wild in the hedges of 
the hill-villa streets—and its feathery, 


grassy, yellow-fluffed mane is con- 


sonant with Cannes as the carnation 
is with Nice and the rose with Antibes 
(where that king-queen of floral her- 
maphrodites is rebred year after year 
in patient search of the final exquisite, 
the predicted Blue Rose). 

But, however full the flower bas- 
kets, however packed the great lor- 
ries with their crates of dew-sprinkled 
sleeping blooms—pleasure is still the 
biggest industry. Out-of-season Cannes 
feels not only empty but strangely 
empty, a town waiting. You realize 
that this is all really the stage, beauti- 
fully equipped, of an immense thea- 
ter where the protagonists pay to act. 


For finally it is the other visitors that 
the visitor comes here to see. ‘“What,” 
you ask, looking up from your drink 
and quickly down at it again in suspi- 
cion, “is that fully grown palm doing 
traveling at thirty k.p.h. along the 
Croisette, and horizontally at that?” 

“Relaxez-vous—it is en route to be 
planted for La Saison.” 

Pleasure is represented by the two 
casinos, the hotels, a line of shops of 
Parisian excellence, hairdressers like 
Antoine, restaurants like Fouquet’s, 
open-air night clubs like Whisky a 
Gogo and Palm Beach. A gogo means 
“in plenty” and refers to the old habit 
of the whisky bottle left on the table. 
Antoine’s palazzo, next door to Fou- 
quet’s justly renowned garden restau- 
rant, will reveal through its glass wall 
the créme de la créme of the fashion- 
able female world with a Martian 
hair-drier helmet on her head—all this 
within a long olive stone’s throw of 
the Carlton’s cocktail terrace, where 
for a modicum of inflated francs any- 
one can rub shoulders with Anyone. 

This is a kaleidoscopic town. One 
moment a lady in mink off to one 
of the fabulous galas, the next a 
Welsh miner’s wife reeking of holiday 
garlic and dreaming of tea; or a man 
of millions whose financial net em- 
braces the world, or a fisherman in 
rope soles strolling to spread his little 
net for local little fish. One moment 
an Algerian street vendor trying to _ 
sell you a carpet strangely depicting a 
kind of Landseer stag very much at 
bay in the hot African wool; in any of 
the next moments, a torrid butcher 
out for a vin rouge, a baker off for a 
swim, or the pale man who sells can- 
dlesticks in an antiquary’s making 
slowly for his favorite boules pitch... 
or perhaps to buy candlesticks from 
yet another household which cannot 
make ends meet any longer in the old 
way, a household soon to turn itself 
into apartments for an ever-growing 
new regime of holidaymakers whose 
ends somehow, magically, have met. 

At night, when the Summer Casino 
throbs with music, the opposite Isles 
des Lérins throb with color—their 
nearest cliffs and fortifications are 
floodlit in a specially abstract man- 
ner which gives successfully a breath- 
taking impression of some enormous 
edifice of colored stained glass rising 
from the sea, or of a perpetually static 
firework. These islands contain a 
monastery, a castle where the Man in 

Continued on Page 91 


Vina Iris is in Villefranche, about 

six miles east of Nice. It is owned by the famous 
Bourbon-Parma family of royalist France; at 
present it is rented by Mr. John Pochna, 

lawyer for Aristotle Onassis. 


A wooden-shoe shop 

in Amsterdam, : 
with rows of klompen on 
display, and a sturdy 
Dutchman (below) showing 
the correct position 

of wearing them at ease. 
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Grand Room of the Cavalier, the splendidly chandeliered 

setting in the Knights’ Hall, The Hague, where the 

Queen of Holland opens the joint session of the Dutch Parliament. 
No photographs of the room are permitted, but artist 

Bartoli’s pen has captured some of its glittering elegance. 


Their ability to maneuver a bicycle 
with one hand and deliver a 

formal greeting with the other is a feat 
the Dutch take in stride. 
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Prinsen-Gracht Centrun, one of the concentric canals in the heart of Amsterdam’s 
old section. Sometimes called the Venice of the North, Amsterdam 

is a good town to see on foot. You may even come across a bewhiskered 

character coaxing a foot-tapping sea chanty out of his accordion. 


Foot-loose with drawing pad and pen, an 


artist with twinkling eye sketches 


BOLLAND 


@ Amsterdam and The Hague, two leading cities of 
Holland, are as solid and durable as the Dutch them- 
selves, yet each has its choice flavor. Amsterdam is one 
of the world’s great ports, a city of canals and bridges, 
an international diamond exchange, a comfortable 
bourgeois town of elm-shaded quays and good living 
derived from hard, thrifty work. Grandly, it shrugs off 
the repeated claim that The Hague, the seat of the 
monarchy and the constitutional government, is the 
real capital of Holland. But The Hague, with its inter- 
national set, its smart shops, its attractive watering spa 
at Scheveningen, its fresh sea breezes and profusion of 
flowers, basks in its own self-assured Pury, content to 
let the gazetteers wrangle. No matter: each is a dis- 
tinctive city, hospitable and charming, as appealing to 
the camera as to the eye of José Bartoli, whose lively 


sketches decorate these pages. THE END 


Cheese bearers at 
Alkmaar, toting a load 
of tasty Edam 

for the dining tables 

of the world. 
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“The Fattened Sheep,” 


a 17th Century restaurant in 
The Hague, catering 

to a people who like to fatten 
themselves up a bit too. 


Front view of the 

Knights’ Hall, The Hague. 
When the Queen's 

&old state coach arrives 

for the opening of 
Parliament, the courtyard 
shines with fairy-tale wonder. 
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“\. comfortable, not too citified metropolis, 
lhe Spanish capital thinks nothing of let- 
ing children play in the courtyard of the 
Royal Palace as the crack Moorish Cay- 
ry, General Franco’s own bodyguard, 
ines up in honor of a group of ambassa- 


lors arriving to present their credentials. — 
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A family-minded city, Madrid cherishes 
kinship on every social level, including the 
high one occupied by the Generalissimo’s 
only daughter, Dona Carmen, Marquesa 
de Villaverde, shown here with three of her 
four children in the state dining room of El 
Pardo Palace, her father’s official residence. 


MADR 


by V. S. Pritchett 


® Madrid is the invented capital. It is an idea in red brick, 
iron-gray stone and flashing concrete, rising in the middle 
of the Castilian steppe. Until twenty-five years ago it was 
low and almost invisible from the plain; now it-is ringed 
by high, vertical white buildings and can at last be seen. 
In 1560 it was a new idea in the mind of Philip Il, who 
turned a half-Arab village into a capital: in the 1950’s it 
was an idea in the mind of General Franco, who turned a 
provincial town into a city. 

In the main street of the working-class quarter called 
Cuatro Caminos, on the northern outskirts of the city, 
there is a small shop with the name El Ciento Siete—one 
hundred and seven. On its door the proprietor has indig- 
nantly and cynically put the true number in large figures: 
109. Always growing, always anomalous, Madrid is never 
quite sure of its identity. For Spain is a collection of 
regions that are, by tradition, always trying to break away 
from the center; every region has a capital which regards 
itself as the equal of any other, just as every Spaniard is the 
equal of every other Spaniard. Philip Il, the subtle cen- 
tralizer of the 16th Century, determined to keep every de- 
tail of the management of the largest Empire since the 


Roman in his own hands, invented a small capital. He 
desired a small place where he could work without inter- 
ruption, while the deeper solitude of the monastery of El 
Escorial, twenty-five miles away in the Guadarrama 
Mountains, was being prepared for him. The new capital 
recognized its artificiality. Madrid is rarely called the 
capital; even today it dislikes calling itself a city—the word 
is too commonplace and impersonal. It is known, with 
negligent family pretension, as the Villa or the Corte. 

By the rest of Spain Madrid is also called the parasite. 
Tourists who travel too fast and who look for the standard 
Spanish clichés think the city dull. Once they have seen 
the Prado, the Royal Palace, the 17th Century Plaza Mayor 
and have looked for antiques in the Rastro or flea market, 
they move quickly on. For them it is a comfortable center 
from which to visit more interesting places. Yet Madrid is 
one of the most livable cities in Europe for those who be- 
lieve in the untroublesome pleasures of life. With its shaded 
boulevards, its Metro, it is something of an imitation Paris 
shut off from Western Europe by Spanish stubbornness. It 
is not electric, it is not perfumed, it is not feminine, intel- 
lectual or modish. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


Lavine art: Visitors to the Prado, Madrid’s 
great museum, shield their eyes for a better 
look at the famous Las Meninas by Velasquez. 
The painting is at their backs, imaginatively 
hung to be seen in a mirror across the room. 


It is a male city, run for men and the slack mascu- 
line kindness: even the women have something of 
the male in their voices and their looks. One would 
say that this is a place where the men have brought 
all their relations and have got out of their houses to 
avoid them. Hence, a glum and footloose air about 
the crowds. There is no chic, and for this reason 
Madrid has suffered more than other modern capi- 
tals from loss of color in the last century. The ro- 
mantic Napoleonic Madrid of Goya, the Madrid of 
the majo y maja, of the picnics at San Isidro, of the 
yellow and gold silks and the shawls of Manila, went 
a long time ago. At a first night in the theater, one 
sees occasionally an odd gentleman wearing a black 
cloak with the crimson lining, muffling his face as he 
goes out into the cruel air of the Madrid winter. And 
women going to mass or confession, to a wedding or 
a funeral, will put on the beautiful black mantilla. 
These are survivals. The Madrid crowd of today, 
overwhelmingly lower middle class, has joined what 
the Madrilenos call the cheap-gabardine civilization. 


So one does not go to Madrid for the sights. The 
deep attraction of Madrid is in its people, their live- 
liness and manners. Yet, before we speak of them 
let us mention the city’s most important physical 
distinction; it is pretty well the highest capital in 


Europe. It stands on the tableland over 2000 feet | 


above sea level, in air that is dry and fluttering. The 
Castilian wind is continuously flickering under the 
nostrils, a wind that is kind in spring and grateful in 
the summer, but deadly to the weak-chested on 
winter nights, when it is glacial and blows over the 
wet or the snowy stone. It is the proverbial wind that 
will not blow out a candle but will kill a man. 

But against the wind we have to put the light. Out- 
side of Greece there is no light to compare with the 
Spanish, specially the light of Castile; Madrid is less 
the capital of Spain than the capital of the Castilian 
light. In the hot months it is pure fire, refined to the 
incandescence of a furnace, and it is like the gleam 
of armor in the cold winter. It is so limpid that you 
feel you have only to reach out to run your fingers 
over the peaks of the Sierra in the distance. At sun- 
set, the buildings, the helmet spires of churches, cut 
the hard green sky; it is the armed military moment 
of the Spanish cities. By day the light has the radi- 
ance of enamel. It is rare to see a cloud in the sky 
above Madrid after March and before November, 
and if one small puff of cloud does sail over, people 
stop in the street and look at it as if it were some- 
thing lost. 

The effect of such a light, without mists and with- 
out soft shadows, is to remove illusion; everything 
stares in its detail, as if every leaf or brick or rock 
were crowded with impersonal eyes. We see the same 
stare in the details of the clothes worn by Spanish 
kings in the pictures of Velasquez. In this light 
the painter learned his realism, as perhaps Goya 
learned his in the fire of the Madrid noon, and El 
Greco sought his colors in the hard, bruised dunes 
between Madrid and Toledo. 

Twenty-five years ago the first sight one had of 
Madrid was the long white flush of the 18th Century 
Royal Palace on its cliff above the Manzanares, that 
poor dried-up river now turned into a concrete canal. 
The palace led one to expect a sumptuous city, but 
no other building in the capital approached its 
magnificence. Madrid (the people said with affection) 


, 


was no more than a pueblo, a town. It had one or 
two minor palaces, but they were dull. It had a pop- 
ulation of 800,000. 

The once horizontal city has become vertical; it 
sticks up into the light and the wind. Eighteen years 
after the civil war it has doubled its population; it 
will soon have 2,000,000. The place which once 
stopped dead in the ploughed land at the end of the 
Castellana—the little Champs Elysées of Madrid— 
has spread chaotically into the sandy building lots 
and arterial roads of the steppe. The peasants from 
the poor southern provinces have left their villages 
en masse and have come to the capital. They are 
working for the builders who are responding to the 
dictator’s appetite for monuments, skyscrapers, col- 
leges, convents, churches and immense buildings for 
the new civil service of the syndicalist state. Madrid 
has lost its identity and has become foreign to its in- 
habitants. Some look at the new city with pride, 
some with mistrust—for how can a poor country 
afford it? All are dumfounded. Suddenly and late, 
Madrid has left the 19th Century and joined the 20th. 

The fact is that the city has moved out of the 
economy of small commerce and into the modern 
world of finance—capitalism. It is being built and 
occupied by the tough corporations of the Basque 
bankers. It is even being industrialized. Sadly, 
people say, “Madrid is beginning to work.” 

For centuries the city had produced nothing very 
much. That character remains in spirit if it is chang- 
ing in fact. From the time of the Empire, Madrid has 
lived for the ease of office, for pleasure and for 
spoils. The houses were often austerely furnished. 
The family fortune in all classes was spent on public 
show, on social life or personal display in the streets. 

A city of the servants of servants of servants, 
Madrid is now ruled, family fashion, by a general 
and his near relations who manipulate the three 
powerful forces in the country: the Church, the army 
and the Falange or neo-Fascist party. One has the 
impression of stepping into family life. The Madri- 
lefio is a man of attachments and friendships. His 
pleasures are small and are the things that give him 
no trouble: sitting, strolling, staring, sleeping, talk- 
ing. He ignores time. Life in Madrid is not lived at a 
high, nervous pitch. People are themselves. More 
conventional than the Frenchman, less naive than 
the Italian, the Madrilefo is a natural observer, 
skeptical and realistic. But fundamentally he regards 
himself as ‘‘formal,’’ even Victorian; he admires the 
distinguished. He is quick to perceive and answer 
and anticipate. He is abstemious in drink, extrava- 
gant in opinion, violent when moved. If at first sight 
he appears glum, this is merely because he is waiting 
to be lit up and to crackle into life and frivolity. For 
his malicious wit, he is famous. There is probably a 
larger daily output of political epigram in Madrid 
than in any other capital on earth. The habit of living 
under a dictatorship encourages the cynicism. ‘To 
the Pope’s intentions,” says the young novelist in 
trouble with the ecclesiastical censorship, raising his 
glass. The piropo, or custom of calling out compli- 
ments or personal remarks, often very salty, after 
women in the street, was forbidden by law some 
years ago, but when I was last in Madrid the work- 
ers walking home across the city during a tram strike 
were gaily reviving it. Spanish women have always 
enjoyed it. : 

The Madrilefio will sacrifice comfort and prop- 
erty, everything, to the public appearance. The 


Devine artist: Salvador Dali, on a visit to 
his homeland, daintily sips coffee at an out- 
door table of the Ritz of Madrid. The widely 
known, wildly eccentric Surrealist has said 
his art is produced by the “paranoiac method.” 
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sacred hour of the paseo at six in the evening, when the 
women come out and the crowd walks up and down the 
street, is the time of display. The cinema and the theater 
crowds are elegant. The people do not slump into pleasure. 
Pleasure is an occasion. Nothing shocks the Madrileno so 
much as the foreign tourists’ indifference to their appear- 
ance. In his heart he agrees with the hungry poor Knight 
in the most famous of the picaresque novels, Lazarillo de 
Tormes, that it can be more important to appear to have 
eaten than to be able to eat. 


There are three Madrids: the city of the dry, hard, 
splendacious 20th Century; the Villa or Corte of the 19th, 
the place of old boulevards, balconies, small, rattling ele- 
vators with gates that catch the knuckles, enormous 
brass-studded or carved doors, high unheated rooms 
and dark, windowless alcoves for bedrooms; and the 
old Madrid of convents, alleys, markets and the out- 
lying wagoners’ inns. 

The 20th Century city looks South American. It has 
not yet enough electricity to go round. Some nights the 
sky signs of the Gran Via are cut and the restaurants 
have to be lit by pressure lamps until the current is 
switched on again. You can see the struggle between the 
19th and 20th Centuries in the trams. The old grinding 
cars are being replaced by swift modern ones and by trolley 
buses. There are even a few old ill-treated London buses, 


Tsainon is upheld by the young Duchess 
of Alba as she drives outside the family palace 
in Madrid. The horses in their shiny trappings 
are of a special breed from Navarra, and yel- 
low is the ancestral color of all Alba carriages. 


History is personified by one triple-titled 
Madrilena—the Marquesa de Santa Cruz, 
Duquesa de San Carlos, and Marquesa de Vil- 
lasor. One of her forebears commanded the 
Spanish Armada against England in 1588. 


painted blue. Madrid traffic, which used to be stuck fast 
for hours in the evening, now moves. But in the older 
parts of the’ city you can still see at night one of the 
red or blue trams waiting, say, at Santo Domingo like a 
Chinese lantern. 

Nineteenth Century Madrid has the shade of trees, the 
bourgeois decorum; also a narrow, genteel anxiety to con- 
ceal anxiety about money. In a neighborhood like the 
Puerta del Sol and the hilly streets around it, shabbiness 
has come in. The famous square where the populace comes 
out on New Year’s Eve, to eat twelve grapes as the clock 
strikes twelve, is going downhill. The old cafés are going. 
But there are still, on the first floors, the celebrated barber- 
shops which are the male gossip clubs. As one moves 
toward the Royal Palace into the formal garden of the 
Plaza de Oriente, and the Plaza Isabel Segunda, there is 
quiet and propriety. From the Palace, back to the Castel- 
lana, to the deep-shaded walks of the Retiro, at whose 
gates every Sunday the servant girls meet or exchange 
their young men, as if it were an open-air marriage 
market; to the rose walls and cedar trees of the Prado— 
all this has the graciousness of an older age. 

When the traveler visits the Royal Palace, he is taken 
round in a small party, perhaps of people from some 
provincial town, by one of the old long-coated servants 
who will speak of how they waited at King Alfonso’s 
table. There are Goyas mocking Carlos IV and Maria 
Louisa. There is the throne Continued on Page 64 


Fisesenco party: The famed Antonio, rated 
the best dancer in all Spain, enjoys a nonpro- 
fessional whirl at a private gathering. The 
host is Sr. Duarte Pinto Coelho, the merry 
merchant of Madrid; the setting is his chic 
shop-and-home, furnished with things he sells. 


Continued from Page 62 room with its golden 
chair, where General Franco receives ambassadors; 
the beautiful rooms done in the lovely porcelain of 
the Retiro factory which Napoleon destroyed. There 
is a firmament of chandeliers—and to the Spaniard, 
the chandelier is the symbol of success. “‘So and so 
has arrived,” they say. “He has got his chandelier.” 

“It puzzles me that people go to the cinema,” the 
servant says disdainfully, ““when they could come 


“here and see far greater luxury.” 


“But we do not live in Madrid,” the provincial 
protests. tee 

“A pity,” says the servant and walks away to an- 
nounce a new treasure. “Si, Sefor,” he says as an 
afterthought. It has a formal ecclesiastical tone. He 
is saying ““Amen.” 

These heavy-coated servants of Madrid, tall and 
ambassadorial, guarding the great doors, reborn for 
the doors of apartment houses and cinema and night- 
club entrances, are a special race of men. They are 
as poor as they are magnificent; and if one of them 
gives a final spit from a doorway across the pave- 
ment into the street before he turns in at night, the 
act has all that is grand and ceremonious and 
familiar in the Spanish temper. They speak in proy- 
erbs. “It is a cold night,” you say as you’go into the 
warm house. “‘But for those who have the peseta it 
is warm,” is the reply. “‘Si, sefior.”, Amen. So God 
intended it. 


The Madrilefio makes all things familiar. The 
cold pomp of the palace walls, and of the yard with 
its fine view across the plain, makes a sun trap for 
the nurses, the mothers, the black-shawled women 
knitting and sewing on their stools while hundreds 
of children play around them. Everywhere, in sun 
or shade, according to the season, the familiés take 
over the city. 

Many of the great houses are now museums, but 
the Duke of Alba’s palace is still a private home. It 
was burnt to the ground in the civil war and has 
now been rebuilt. Its library has almost gone but 
most of the best pictures were saved, including a 
number of Goyas. Galdos and Goya still rule the 
older spirit of the city; and it was indeed in a spirit 
primitive and goyesque that the palace was burnt 
down in the civil war. Its gardens are still haunted 
by horrors. There was a giant, brutal man who ap- 
pointed himself to the ruin before the city fell and 
who used to go out at night sniping like a hunter, 
bringing back his victims slung on his shoulders, 
like shot rabbits. He buried them reverently in the 
palace gardens. That was, as the Madrilefio says, 
something muy espanol, inexplicable, savage: the 
mixture of the primitive and some obscure act of 
courtesy like the last cigarette offered at an execution. 

A milder example of the muy espanol is the curious - 
home of the Marques de Cerralbo. The Marques 
was an indiscriminate collector and his house is 
an absurd jumble of 19th Century taste. The artist 
who painted the ceilings was sacked because he 
painted nymphs in the nude, for the Spanish taste 
is severely puritan. This house is drenched in golden 
luxury but it is all for display; there was something 
of the hermit in its owner. His bedroom is as bleak 
as a monk’s cell and hung with gloomy religious 
images. There is so often an ascetic and frugal core 
inside the Spanish voluptuary. In the great houses 
with their tapestries, in the modern houses of the 


moderately well off, we have the sensation that a 
people who are gay in public like to preserve the 
sense of life as a private sadness. The same people 
who shout in each other’s faces when roused go back 
to bleak, uncomfortable, solitary meditation after- 
ward. 
There is also a tendency toward the life of single 
purpose. The Madrilefio who works half kills him- 
self with two or three jobs. He is at the government 
office in the morning, at a business in the afternoon, 
and in the evening is a journalist, a telephone oper- 
ator or a teacher. Such men uncomplainingly sup- 
port huge families of sick, idle or unsuccessful rela- 
tions who sit about talking, stand around in bars, 
stroll up and down alone, gamble, or even lie in bed. 
To be a. little ill is a career in itself. There are the 
men who get up only at night. There are others who 
see how many meals they can do without. One of the 
most amusing Madrilefios I ever met told me that 
he never allowed anything to interfere with his “‘pro- 
fession,” which was to be an observer of life and an 
avoider of effort. He was middle-aged and a qualified 
doctor. He was idle on principle. At a period of 
financial crisis he was nearly persuaded to take on 
the idlest of jobs with a famous surgeon. He refused 
it when he discovered, just in time, that he would 
have to walk up and down three flights of stairs 
every day when he came to the surgeon’s flat. The 
only single-purpose man missing in Madrid is the 
student of nature. About plants, trees, birds and 
animals the Madrilefio is incurious and indifferent: 
except for the bull, an animal is nothing to him. The 
lost dog starves and dies on the building lot. 

In this Madrid where we have been walking we 
have noticed certain buildings in rose-colored brick 
with low-pitched, red-tiled roofs and wide eaves. To 
the ironstone streets these red buildings bring the 
flush of pleasure. Among them the Prado, faced by 
the stone of Colmenar and with great cedars shading 
its green lawns, is pre-eminent. That corner of 
Madrid by the Prado is an oasis in a city that is often 
burning and too brilliant, for all the water that is 
swooshed onto the avenues by the hoses or that 
trickles in the irrigation channels under the trees. 
The best things in Madrid convey gravity and a 
familiar grace. The Prado has not the official oppres- 
siveness of a museum. In Spain the individual, and 
the family, have always been more important than 
the state, which is by turns feared, used, exploited 
and trampled on like a hotel carpet; and it is natural 
to Spain that the Prado should be, fundamentally, 
not a museum but a private collection of pictures 
assembled by Hapsburg monarchs who happened to 
collect at the height of Spanish wealth and power. 
The Spaniards like to point out that, unlike the 
other great European galleries, the Prado contains 
no stolen pictures. Nothing looted in war. To all 
their pictures they have an indisputable private title. 
On this point they are almost snobbish. 

The Prado is not the best-lit gallery but it is the 
least wearying. In it are the best Velasquezes in the 
world, and it claims to have more Tintorettos and 
Titians than there are in Italy. There is a superb col- 
lection of Flemish pictures. There are Breughels. 
There are the strange pictures of Hieronymus Bosch 
which engaged the religious mania of Philip II. The 
Prado is not well provided with French, Dutch or 
German paintings, and there are hardly any English: 
but in the Spanish school one has the whole spiritual 
history of Spain in Ribera, Continued on Page 101 


Specs bullfight: A young aristocrat of 
Madrid, Sr. Antonio Ordofiez, matches wits 
with a young bull in the city’s smallest ring. 
The audience is upper-crust, the performer is 
not in the gaudy outfit of a professional tor- 
eador, and skill counts less than blue blood. 
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THE 


OF 


NGLAND 


by Maurice Edelman, M. P. 


The bond is strong between the Throne 

and the people of Britain. 

Here is the woman who keeps it so— 

a hard-working career girl in the 

world’s most glamorous and most exacting job, 
a wife and mother who often must put 

duty ahead of normal family living. 


Concluding a revealing three-part portrait 
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® “We follow the life of Princess 
Margaret,” a Frenchwoman once 
said to me, “‘like a romance. But 
your Queen—we follow her as if she 
were a fairy tale.” 

The French, of course, are the 
most royalist of republicans. For 
those who find presidents drab, the 
magic of the British Monarchy shim- 
mers in a golden mist, and it is easy 
to translate a beautiful Queen and 
her handsome Prince into a myth. 
But despite the Coach of State, the 
diadem, the palaces and the Throne, 
the Queen’s daily life is hardly that 
of a legendary princess. She is much 
more like an upper-class wife with a 
career. 

From the time when the National 
Government was formed, in 1940— 
under Mr. Churchill, as he then 
was—a quiet social revolution has 
been taking place in Britain. Class 
barriers are not so rigid as they 
were: thanks to scholarships, a high 
proportion of places at Oxford and 
Cambridge, once reserved for the 
aristocracy and the haute bourgeoisie, 
are now filled by children of work- 
ing-class parents. The very term 
“lower classes’ has disappeared 
from general speech; most of the 
upper classes have some useful work 
to do; and all in all, Britain is be- 
coming a place in which what you 
do is more important than who you 
were born. 

I write this because amiable but 
sentimental foreign observers of the 
British Monarchy tend to see it from 
a perspective at least twenty years 
out of date. The Queen is not the 
pinnacle of an aristocratic society; 
she is rather the central figure of a 
new democracy in which she per- 
forms a highly important job—one 
that intimately affects her private 
life. 

Sheis, to begin with, her own most 
important ambassador. Norway in 
1955, Nigeria and Sweden in 1956, 
Portugal, France, Denmark, Canada 
and the United States in 1957—that 
is the calendar of her most recent 
tours. Earlier she visited Bermuda, 
Jamaica and the Fiji Islands, New 
Zealand, Australia and Malta. Once 
her principal adviser, the Prime 
Minister, suggests such a visit she 
has little alternative but to go; but 
as one of her entourage summed 
it up, “A Royal tour is no holiday.” 

The invitation, even if inspired by 
Great Britain, must come formally 
from the head of the state she is to 


Her Majesty enthroned in Buckingham Palace. 


visit. Once this is settled, a scurrying 
begins between the two countries. 
Britain’s embassy overseas reviews 
the list of notables to make sure that 
as few people as possible are given 
offense by being excluded from any 
official engagement; actually, some- 
one is always overlooked, and every 
Royal Visit is accompanied by the 
anguished cries of the uninvited. In 
addition, the security services have 
to make sure that no really militant 
antimonarchist gets within bomb- 
lob of the Queen. In France last 
year, during the Royal Visit, the 
police rounded up a number otf 
Cypriotes and Irish republicans, and 
transported them to the south for a 
few days. In Denmark, when the 
Queen wanted to go incognito with 
Prince Philip to the famous pleasure 
gardens of Tivoli, the security serv- 
ices forbade it. Not for Elizabeth the 
gay excursions of Princess Mar- 
garet—not even the informal outings 
of the Prince. Except within her own 
castles and palaces, she is, in effect, 
the prisoner of duty. 

If, during her visit to America, the 
Queen appeared as a revelation to 
the American people, she was even 
more of a revelation to the British. 
Three events in particular disclosed 
her to her subjects in an unfamiliar 
light—her address to the Press Club 
in Washington, her appearance at 
the football game in Maryland and 
her visit to a supermarket on the 
way back from the game. In Britain, 
her appearances at sports events have 
always been more or less ceremonial. 
But in Maryland during her visit to 
the football game she had an air of 
informality and naturalness, as she 
did also when she met the American 
press and visited the supermarket. 
Some of this appeared on television 
in Britain, and the British people, 
perhaps for the first time, thanks to 
the more direct method of television 
production used in America, got a 
view of their Queen—an attractive, 
engaging view—which previously 
was reserved only for her friends and 
family. And all this not only under 
the pressure of a crowded program 
but also under the strain of separa- 
tion from her family. 

When the Prime Minister says, 
“The children should not go with 
you,” she must leave them behind. 
She can’t postpone her trips because 
one falls ill, as Prince Charles did 
with flu a few days before the jour- 

Continued on Page 68 
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Prince Charles and Princess Anne (above) 

read sitting on the floor, like any normal kids— 
except that this floor is part of Buckingham 
Palace and these children are being 

educated not only to be well-rounded individuals 
but to live in the regal apartness that will 

be their lot, as it is their parents’. 

Opposite page, the sturdy little heir 

apparent in his kilt of Balmoral tartan, which 
only the Royal family may wear. 
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ney to America. She wasn’t even 
able to visit him at his school at 
Cheam, as any mother would want 
to do, because, however strong her 
maternal inclination, arrangements 
involving millions of other people 
would be affected if she herself be- 
came ill. : 

Compare her social activities in 
so-called unofficial events with those 
of Princess Margaret. As of this 
writing, the Queen went to nine race 
meetings in the past twelve months, 
the Princess to seven; but whereas 
Margaret saw twenty shows in West 
End theaters, the Queen saw only 
twelve. The Princess went out to 
eleven dinner parties, the Queen to 


_ five. Never much interested in night 


clubs, the Queen now never. visits 
them at all, but the Princess did so 
ten times during this period, chiefly 
the Milroy in Park Lane. 

Toward Princess Margaret the 
Queen has always had the attitude 
of an affectionate elder sister. When 
they were young girls Elizabeth, even 
then an expert in protocol, used to 
correct the behavior of her younger 
sister, whose friendly ebullience some- 
times carried her beyond strict pro- 
priety. Once, before a ceremonial 
naval dinner at Greenwich, Princess 
Margaret got into a discussion of a 
ship model she had seen on entering. 
She continued theconversation after 
they were all at table, but with her 
neighbor on her /eft. Elizabeth said, 
sotto voce but firmly, “No, Mar- 
garet. You must talk to your neigh- 
bor on your right.” 

This combination of mild au- 
thority and intense affection char- 
acterizes the relationship of the 
two sisters. It emerged most vividly 
during the Townsend affair, when 
the Queen as head of the Established 
Church had to make a decision at 
once constitutional and ecclesiastical 
about her sister’s future. The ago- 
nizing pangs that led to Princess Mar- 
garet’s final decision are well known. 
But in any assessment of the Queen’s 
personality, we should remember 
how painful it must have been for 
her to follow her high sense of duty 
and in so doing cause grief to her 
beloved sister. 


During the Queen’s State visit to 
France, I saw her at the reopening 
of the small Theatre of Louis XV at 


Versailles, when the Opera Com-- 


pany revived Rameau’s Les Indes 
Galantes. With considerable deli- 
cacy, the French government empha- 
sized the ballet sequence in order to 
relieve the tedium of the opera itself. 
The Queen, watching the dancers 
and listening to the music, wore the 


mask of patience, the professional 


air of absorption which all the Royal 
Family have to cultivate. Prince 
Philip, less inhibited, stared at the 
painted ceiling, the marbled walls, 
the program—at anything that might 
distract him from the performance 
in hand. , 

In a sense, their demeanor ex- 
pressed their differing responsibili- 
ties. The Queen has been trained to 
suffer boredom as part of her Royal 
duty. The only concession she ever 
makes to the strain of being bored is 
to let her lower lip droop. She has 
never been heard to utter in public 
an irritable word. The Prince, on the 
other hand, becomes irritated easily, 
although his ill humor quickly evap- 
orates. When he was criticized over 
a year ago by a British newspaper— 
unfairly, as he felt—for the high cost 
of the Royal Yacht, for wanting a 
more modern Royal Train, and for 
allegedly demanding a new V.I.P. 
waiting room at London Airport, he 
first expressed his views of his 
critics in forceful language. Then he 
smiled and asked, ‘““Where did they 
expect us to receive Krutch and 
Bulge?’ (The State visit by Khru- 
shchev and Bulganin had just ended 
with a tea party at the Palace.) 

Two ways of life tug at the Queen: 
her grandfather’s and her husband’s, 
the formal and the informal, the 
Royal naval tradition of forty years 
ago and the casual democratic habits 
of a modern Prince. In October, 
1952, the Queen issued a Royal War- 
rant in which she declared that “‘His 
Royal Highness Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh, shall henceforth upon 
all occasions and in all meetings ex- 
cept where otherwise provided by 
Act of Parliament have, hold and 
enjoy Place, Pre-eminence and Pre- 
cedence next to Her Majesty.” It 
was timely, because Philip was be- 
ginning to suffer from a certain 
ambiguity of position—a feeling that 
many a husband of a career woman 
will recognize. He is the Queen’s 
husband, to be sure, but he also 
wants her to be his wife. 

His precursor Prince Albert, Vic- 
toria’s Consort, once complained 
that he was ‘‘only a husband, not 
the Master in the house.” It took 
him years to get a satisfactory settle- 
ment of his position. In fact, his 
proper rank wasn’t settled until four 
years before he died, when Parlia- 
ment, at last made him officially 
Prince Consort. Other princes have 
had similar problems, notably Prince 
Bernhard of Holland, who once put 
it in these words: “To succeed as 
both husband and subject, you need 
a tightrope walker’s balance—and 

Continued on Page 124 
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he effigy of St. Efisio, mounted in a gilded carriage 
drawn by garlanded oxen, attracts a crowd during 
Sardinia’s most explosive annual celebration. The patron ‘ 
saint of the Sards, famous for his sybaritic gluttony, is 
lavishly imitated during the holiday by a people who 
have a personal and abiding knowledge of hunger. 
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Cagliari: The island’s Moorish influence shows up 
in the rich costumes of these Sard horsemen. 


Orgosolo: Gorgeously bedecked in her village 
dress, a mountain girl awaits the festival rounds. 


Two elderly men, in modern and ceremonial ap- 
parel, indulge in an island specialty—idling. 


The Passions of 


SARDINIA 


A people both brooding 
and tender inhabit an island both 


stark and beautiful 


by Herbert Kubly 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY KRYN TACONIS 


@ For a clue to Sardinia go first to the museum 
in the capital city of Cagliari where a Bronze Age 
statue is pregnant with the whole world in its 
belly. There is no more perfect symbol for this 
lonely, cut-off island forced by desperate neces- 
sity to be self-sufficient in all things of body and 
spirit. When you have seen that, then ride over 
the fierce Apocalyptic landscape of sea and rock, 
a world of wind sculptures covered with the 
patina of gray-green lichen. Listen to the music 
on a village evening, the singing to pipes and 
guitars of sad shepherds’ songs that seem to 
have floated over from Algerian deserts. Finally, 
look into the silent eyes which follow you every- 
where. Unlike the chameleon eyes of Sicilians, so 
able to take on the complexion of the moment, 
Sardinian eyes are large, smoldering pools al- 
ways seeming on the edge of tears. It is the eyes 
that tell most eloquently of loneliness and the 
bleak blood hunger for human fellowship. 

Last year I arrived in Cagliari on April 30, 
the evening the Sards begin the celebration of 
their patron, St. Efisio. Looking at the statue 
with painted goatee and mustaches and a cor- 
pulent abdomen, you see at once his relationship 
to the pregnant statue in the museum. “Efisio 
pampered his belly,” Sards tell you with pride, 
and who can blame a people accustomed to cen- 
turies of poverty and hunger fer worshiping the 
full belly, for venerating a sybaritic glutton? 

The saint’s feast was a Scheherazade explosion. 
Like flocks of exotically plumaged birds, Sards in 
native dress descended on the city from over the 
island. They were gathering for the food fair, to 
marvel at stars and pin wheels shaped from fruits 
and vegetables; at waterfalls of peas and mini- 
ature football fields with beet and carrot players 
and onion-stalk goal’ posts; at breads in the 
shapes of conch shells, flowers and saints, pol- 
ished like mother-of-pearl; at tanks of fish and 
crustaceans; at beef carcasses filled with flowers; 
and freshly slaughtered lambs and kids lying in 
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beds of green ferns. The grotesque comedians of 
the show were scores of baby pigs painted scarlet 
in their own blood, festooned like Christmas tree 
baubles so that they seemed to be running races 
up and down trellises like mischievous cherubs 
in a baroque church. 

Such a flowering of the earth and the sea is 
intoxicating. Crowds danced and an orchestra 
played Yes, Sir, That’s My Baby while a frail 
and aged bishop, phalanxed by police guards, 
tottered through the maze of stalls as he swung 
his censer, and covered it all with holy water 
and incense. 

Four days of earnest eating followed. In the 
morning, Efisio rode a gold-and-glass sedan 
carriage drawn by flower-garlanded oxen, be- 
ginning his annual journey to Nora, the town 
of his birth. Behind him moved a caravan of 
pilgrims on foot, horses, bicycles and scooters, 
and out on the sea fishernren accompanied him 
in their boats. The distance to Nora is only 
twenty miles but the round trip took four days 
because of the lavish feasts served in villages 
and at wealthy estates on the way. A modest 
breakfast included spaghetti, beefsteak, cheese, 
artichokes, fruit and wine. At Efisio’s welcoming 
dinner in Nora the plates were stacked ten-deep 
before each diner and waiters had only to re- 
move a plate after each course. This raised the 
second course of soup to chin level, an angle 
from which spooning it was hazardous. It took 
three hours to work to table level, through anti- 
pasto, sole al parmigiana, roast lamb, fried 
brains with artichokes, eggs, chicken al diavolo, 
green salad, cheese, fruit, cream pastries and 
coffee. A different wine irrigated each course. 

After dinner, I followed the saint down to the 
sea, to the ancient city where, according to 


legend, Efisio became a Christian convert and 


was martyred. The ruins, part of which have 
sunk into the water, are one of the archaeological 
wonders of Sardinia. Ancient columns undulate 
beneath the shimmering turquoise surface like 
sirens among sea ferns; mosaic floors of pa- 
trician villas are jeweled sea beds. 

Two nights later the people of Cagliari 
greeted the return of Efisio’s torch-lit procession 
with bells and sirens. Men and women, tears 
like stars glistening in their eyes, stampeded the 
saint, kissing him as if he’d been gone for years. 
Fireworks lit up the sky until midnight and an 
old man said the rockets reminded him of the 
bombs which destroyed much of the town in 
1943. By morning pilgrims had spread out over 
the island in silent caravans and the city was 
quiet. It was the end of feasting. 

Loneliness has made Sardinia an island of 
hosts, and the keynote of a Sardinian journey is 
an effusion of hospitality which no one who has 
lived through will ever forget. A young Swedish 
doctor and his wife, arriving by boat at Santa 


Teresa in the north, met a corkgrower who en- 
tertained them in his mountain home of Tempio 
for two days, then sent them on to Sassari with 
a letter to an archaeologist who, after three days 
of wining and dining, dispatched them to an 
artist at Oristano, who introduced them to a 
businessman in Cagliari. In this way the Swedes 
encircled the island, never without a native host. 

How does one go, and when? 

April and May are the best months, but Oc- 
tober and November are lovely. In the autumn 
the island may be scorched brown and dusty, 
but the golden days are all exactly alike and the 
nights are warm and silvery. Spring ripples with 
green wheat splashed red with poppies, and the 
mountains are covered with the white bloom of 
asphodel so thick that sheep get lost in it. One 
can go by Italian Airlines from Rome, or by boat 
from Genoa, Civitavecchia or Naples. The most 
beautiful entrance to Sardinia is on the Naples 
boat to Cagliari. 

Cagliari is a shimmering golden city hanging 
from a hillside, always about to plunge into her 
bay. Above the city the heavens are the softest 
blue, a color which increases in depth as it ap- 
proaches the sea, so that at the point where sky 


and water blend both are of the same deep blue ~ 
and there is no horizon at all. You feel as if you - 


were looking on a celestial city suspended in the 
sky. The bay, as beautiful as Naples’, is fittingly 
known as Golfo degli Angeli, the Gulf of the 
Angels. Watching over the harbor from a sea- 
side chapel is the Lady of Bonaria, a beautifully 
jeweled madonna who, according to legend, in 
the year 1370 rose from the sea holding a 
lighted candle. : 

Transportation over the island is of the best. 
There are trains—a few streamlined diesels and 
many of those little chuggers that decorate 
children’s books—but the way to travel is on 
the network of luxury pullman buses. These 
have pretty hostesses and interpreters, two driv- 
ers each, and an assortment of saints dangling 
over the steering wheel for protection from road 
mishaps and bandits. Since the buses go any- 
where on the island in a day, one is never sep- 
arated from comfortable accommodations. To 
the lazy traveler they have one fault—they are 
always off at the crack of dawn. But when you 
adjust to sleepy departures, the reward is watch- 
ing the island awaken to its rosy burst of life. 
Your road companions are flocks of bleating 
sheep and donkeys so tiny that the boots of the 
men riding them stir the dust on the road. 
Donkeys and women are the Sard’s beasts of 
burden and you meet a procession of women 
carrying sacks of wheat, bundles of wood or 
tethered lambs. Carrying the world on their 
shoulders makes Sardinian women, so lovely 
and regal in youth, bent, twisted and arthritic as 
old olive trees in age. Continued on Page 134 


Cpe fishermen busy themselves with their 
nautical tasks in the harbor of Alghero, a 
picture-post-card seaport on the northwestern 
coast of Sardinia. The Catalans settled here in the 
14th Century, and their character and language 
still pervade this sunny town with its old Spanish 
fortifications, Gothic and neoclassical buildings. 
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At the French-Swiss frontier Mrs. Ellsworth 
Donnell of New York has the proper papers in 
her hand, the proper coat on her silhouette, to 
‘ | clear customs in good style. The “kimono” 
‘ 4 coat is rough blue-and-white woolen tweed. 
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Joining café society in the French town 
of Annemasse, Mrs. Donnell wears a red 
jersey dress with shallow scoop neckline. Its 
simplicity, broken only by two kick pleats 
behind knees, makes it a versatile traveler. 


A very small, very special wardrobe 


will permit you to coexist elegantly abroad 


Clothes for the Continent 
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@ What should a well-dressed woman pack for her European tour? This is one of 
those fissionable fashion questions which touch off answers with the speed of chain 
reactions, ranging from “Seventy-two trunks with accompanying file index,” to “One 
washable travel suit.”” The first answer can be recommended to Queen Elizabeth; 
the second to an adventuress on the lam. All others must find a personal compromise 
somewhere in between. ; 

The brilliantly supple solution shown on these pages was created by the young Amer- 
ican designer, Miguel Ferreras. Here are ensembles to carry a young woman of fashion through 
all the vicissitudes of a trip across Western Europe, using just one coat, one suit, two 
day dresses, one cocktail dress, and one evening gown with stole. They were custom 
designed for Mrs. Ellsworth Donnell of New York; whose easy flair for blending them 
with the backgrounds of Switzerland or Portugal, Britain or Italy, reflects the experience 
gained in her widely traveled life. 

In the clothes themselves it is their purity and simplicity of line which make them 
so adaptable to the diverse atmospheres around Europe. The richness, the exquisite 
care of their detail also link them to a continent where small and lovingly wrought 
things are treasured. 

While Miguel Ferreras is of Spanish extraction he has had most of his training and 
experience in America and considers himself a native designer. The harmonizing of ease 
with elegance in his clothes is certainly American design at its best. But there is also a 
persistent echo of Europe in them, a cosmopolitan overtone, an American line with just 
the charming trace of a foreign accent. THE END 
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A blue jersey dress with narrow, fitted skirt and 
short-sleeved overblouse puts Mrs. Donnell at her 
ease beside Lake Geneva with costumed musicians, 
The skirt of Mrs. Donnell’s dress loses its urbane 


look and becomes elegantly sportive when com- 
bined with a rough natural-wool sweater (right). 
On the beach at Nazare, Portugal, Mrs. Donnell’s 
sweater with red-and-blue decorations rivals in 
colorfulness the gaudy plaids of the fishermen. 
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Clothes 


for 


the 


Continent 


A Miguel Ferreras characteristic, a narrow straight 
skirt with rear kickpleats to make walking easier, 
is evident in this dark blue tweed suit which Mrs. 
Donnell chooses for shopping in London’s Picca- 
dilly. The suit’s second characteristic, its chame- 
leon ability to adapt, is evident when combined with 
a silk shirt and red cable-stitch sweater (right) 
in the very non-London atmosphere of a kinder- 
garten outing on the Dutch island of Marken. 
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Clothes for the Continent 


For an evening out in England, Mrs. Donnell is ready with a cocktail dress 
which murmurs with the kind of cultivated understatement the British appre- 
ciate so much, It is a black satin sheath relieved only by a flying panel at the 
front of the skirt. Its simplicity is especially effective amid the flamboyant ap- 
pointments of the Elizabethan Room of London’s Gore Hotel. Specialities such 
as mead and boar’s head with wooden tableware more than justify its name. 


Redolent of luxury, opulent in the lordly tradition of Venice, this voyage down 
the Grand Canal is the shimmering apex necessary to anybody’s ideal tour of 
Europe. Past the palazzi Mrs. Donnell is borne in centuries-old Venetian style, 
wearing a brand-new American style, a narrow sheath of lavender chiffon with a 
flower-petal bodice. Daringly swathed in a green satin stole, this autocratic 
evening dress delights the eye with the emphatic grace all Venice is famous for. 
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Janche, or rocks falling down.” Again 
he gave a shrug. “In this job you’ve 
got to be lucky, I suppose. ’'ve been 
lucky for thirty-seven years. Started 
out in 1920.” He lighted a cigarette. 
Britt said that smoking was now per- 
mitted on all Swiss engines. In Erst- 
feld, another important rail center, a 
28-year-old cheerful Swiss-Italian 
named Dizio Vanza climbed aboard 
as Wermelinger’s assistant. Until 
1926, there had been two men on 
each locomotive but now two were 
on duty only when the distance be- 
tween two stations was greater than 
sixty kilometers or longer than two 
hours, and on all mountain lines. 
Some trains go directly from Lu- 
cerne to Bellinzona. making the 
105.6 miles and 2955 feet difference 
in altitude in two hours and twenty 
minutes. But we would stop in 
Géschenen, at the northern en- 
trance to the Gotthard Tunnel. 

The tracks went sharply uphill 
now but the train lost no speed. Near 
Amsteg we flew over the first via- 
duct. Deep down there was a power 
plant, one of three—the others are 
in Géschenen and Ritom—that feed 
15,000 volts into the overhead wires. 
Wermelinger paid no attention to 


the magnificent Alpine scenery— 


waterfalls, glaciers, mountain peaks. 
To him the great Karstelenbach via- 
duct, 180 feet above the deep Made- 
raner gorge, was just a section of 
tracks, and so was the railway bridge 
across the Reuss, 256 feet below us; 
the tunnels were sections of unlit 
tracks, to be driven at 90 kilometers 
an hour. Wermelinger’s landscape 
consisted of signals, schedules, ring- 
ing bells, and there was always the 
warning needle of the speedometer. 

Up and up we went, past roaring 
waterfalls, alongside steep mountain 
walls. I watched Wermelinger. He 
sat with his legs apart, his right foot 
on the “dead man’s pedal,” the 
safety device he must always press 
down, otherwise the train automati- 
cally stops. There were other safety 
devices too. The tracks were divided 
into sections which were automat- 
ically blocked while a train was 
within a section. It was impossible 
for a train to pass a signal in the 
“danger” position, for even if the 
engineer missed the signal, the train 
would be halted automatically. 

I had already noticed a red light 
on the driver’s table which flashed 
eyery time we passed a certain sig- 
nal. Then there would be a moaning 
sound, like a foghorn’s, and Werme- 
linger would press the “vigilance 
button.” next to the light, where- 
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upon the light went out. And the 
newest ‘safety device for one-man 
drive on this newest locomotive was 
a bell that rings when the engineer 
hasn’t touched the speed-and-brake 
wheel for 1500 meters. If he doesn’t 
touch it for another 1500, the train 
stops. This device was installed in 
case the engineer fainted, or died, 
and slid down onto the “‘dead man’s 
pedal” as if he were still alive. 
These Swiss think of everything. 
We were gaining altitude fast and 
it was getting cold. Mist formed on 
the windows. Wermelinger switched 
on the heat. It became warm and 
cheerful in the cab. Compared with 
the instrument panel of a modern 
transport airplane, the equipment 
inside the cab was rather modest. In 
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brakes: the automatic air-pressure 
(Westinghouse) brake, the regulat- 
ing brake on which, I noticed, he 
held his left hand most of the time, 
and an electropneumatically actu- 
ated “antislip’ brake which he 
would use when the rails were slip- 
pery with rain or ice. 

There were other controls for 
train heating and lighting; protec- 
tive relays, temperature instruments, 
speedometers and so on. Built into a 
small box was a device for recording 
speed ona roll of paper. Underneath 
the “‘vigilance button” was a chalk- 
written notice—‘28/265.” It re- 
minded Wermelinger that our train 
had 28 axles and weighed 265 tons, 
information when he had to figure 
exactly how many seconds he needed 
to pass a repaired section of the 
tracks at reduced speed. 
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“Offen!” (open) exclaimed the as- 
sistant, who stood at the other side 
of the cab watching the automatic 
semaphores and colored light sig- 
nals. Wermelinger nodded and re- 
peated automatically, “Offen.” The 
train climbed up a steep slope; the 
rails seemed to lead into the moun- 
tain. High above us was the pic- 
turesque village of Wassen. Britt 
told me to take a quick look at the 
small white church with its rectangu- 
lar stone tower, prominently situ- 
ated on a rocky hill—then the train 
thundered into a tunnel again. It 
was an unusual tunnel; the train 
swerved sharply to therightand I had 
to hold on to the driver’s table. The 
rails curved sharply inside the moun- 
tain and the wheels screeched. 

We crossed the Meienreuss, a trib- 
utary stream, then the Kirchberg 
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Advertisement 


You get more for less in South America because 


YOUR DOLLARS GO FURTHER 


You go for less because there’s a 30% 
reduction in air fares to South America. 
And you live for less during your stay 
because favorable exchange rates stretch 
your dollars. 


Day-by-day itinerary of a typical tour 
tells you how much you can see and do in 
the continent of contrasts. All packed and 
ready? Then let’s go! 


Leave New York after lunch. Fly via 
Miami to Panama. You'll be there in 
the late evening. You'll find a room with 
bath waiting at deluxe Hotel El Panama. 


Next morning, a car will pick you up to 
drive you through Panama City, out to 
the ruins of Old Panama, along the sea- 
front to Ancon and Balboa and to the 
Miraflores Locks in the Canal. 


Thatnight, you'll leave Panama and fly to 
Lima, Peru, arriving in time for breakfast. 
On your way from the airport to the Hotel 
Bolivar, you'll discover that you’re in one 
of the loveliest cities in the world. Wide 
avenues with beautiful homes, narrow 
streets overhung with wooden balconies 

. great plazas with imposing old 
Spanish architecture. 


Lima is exciting, and you'll be there 
several days. A sightseeing drive will take 
you to see the Bull Ring, Tomb of Pizarro, 
Hall of the Inquisition, mansions, suburbs 
and Inca Museum. You'll have extra time 
for golf, swimming, shopping. You'll find 
fabulous bargains im silver. Though in the 
tropic zone, Lima is cooled by the Hum- 
boldt Current, has a year-round average 
temperature of 70°. 


On the morning of the 7th day, you 
wave farewell to Lima and take off for 
Santiago, Chile. This flight will show you 
some of the greatest peaks of the Andes. 
And after you’ve lunched you can watch 
for the first appearance of modern San- 
tiago, nestled in a valley between walls of 
peaks. Streamlined houses sit in flower 
gardens, You'll drive from the airport to 
the splendid Carrera Hotel via beautiful 
Avenida O’Higgins. Its name is one of 
many traces you'll find of British and 
Irish ancestry in Chile. 


In the next 3 days, you'll have a sight- 
seeing drive to see buildings, parks, gar- 
dens, the shopping district, Opera House, 
and to the top of San Cristobal Hill at 
nightfall just as the city lights go on. An- 
other day, you’ll have first-class rail tickets 
to Valparaiso, seaport next to Vina del 
Mar, the ‘Monte Carlo of Chile.” 


Across the Andes on the 11th day. 
You'll leave Santiago after lunch and ar- 
rive in Buenos Aires, Argentina, at dusk. 
This flight takes you within sight of Acon- 
cagua, highest mountain in the New 
World. Crossing the Andes is the most 
dramatic 20 minutes you could have any- 
where in the world. 


Buenos Aires, called “The Paris of 
South America,” will woo you with its 
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beauty, gaiety, sophistication . . . and 
with Argentine beef that is thick, juicy, 
tender and costs next to nothing. Filet 
Mignon, 50¢; Sirloin, 47¢; Tenderloin, 
45¢. You'll stay at the Hotel City for five 
days with time to explore on your own. 
And you'll have a guided sightseeing drive 
to the Opera House, Capitol, Casa Ro- 
sada, Rosedal, Palermo Park Racecourse, 
Paris-like boulevards and suburbs. 


The morning of the 16th day, leave 
Buenos Aires and take an hour’s flight 
over ‘‘The River of Silver” to Montevideo, 
Uruguay. You'll stay at the Victoria Plaza. 
Sightseeing will take you along the river- 
front, to Carrasco and near-by beaches, to 
the Capitol and the top of the hill which 
gave Montevideo its name. You'll have 
time to drive to ocean beaches. 


On the 18th day, fly on to Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. You'll arrive at the Hotel Othon 
Palace at what you might consider dinner- 
time. But in South America, cocktails start 
about 9. And dinner can last until mid- 
night. In the next two days, you’ll visit the 
famous Butantan Snake Farm. And travel 
first-class rail to Santos to visit the Coffee 
Exchange, Vila dos Passaros, Orchid Farm 
and near-by Guaruja. 


On to Rio, on your 20th day. It’s an 
hour’s flight from Sao Paulo. Time will 
race as you admire the scenic coastline 
and reach the climax of your flight with 
your air view of the heavenly harbor. In 
Rio, you stay at the Hotel Miramar Palace. 
Your sightseeing will take you to beaches, 
the government and residential sections, 
to bay-front boulevards, and to the top 
of breath-taking Sugar Loaf. 


On the 25th day, you'll fly overnight to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. You stay at the 
Condado Beach Hotel with two days for 
sightseeing—as well as a drive to Morro 
Castle, Marine Gardens, old Spanish sec- 
tions and School of Tropical Medicine. 
On the 28th day you fly to New York. 


This is a typical tour. What does it cost? 
$926.80 from Miami . . . $988.40 from 
New York. Cost includes round trip by 
air, hotel accommodations, sightseeing. 


Your flights are by pressurized DC-6Bs 
with Panagra (Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways) on the West Coast and Pan 
American World Airways on the East. 
For slightly more, you can fly deluxe E/ 
Inter Americano DC-7s. Radar onall flights 
for smooth comfort day and night. 


The stops and length of this trip are 
given as an example of what you can do 
down there with a dollar. There are many 
tours you can choose from. You can go 
with anescorted group of congenial travel- 
ers. Or you can travel independently, 
leaving any day you like. You can get a 
handful of free folders and read the whole 
story. Ask your Travel Agent or write to 
Mr. Don Wilson, Panagra, Room 4425, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y. 


tunnel in the opposite mountain- 
side, a semicircular tunnel; next we 
crossed the Reuss for a second time, 
and doubled back to proceed in a 
northern direction past the village of 
Wassen. The white church was 
slightly below the tracks now. A gal- 
lery, another bridge over a gorge, 
and a third tunnel, the train swerv- 
ing again and coming out in the 
tracks’ original southern direction. 

Daylight. We were on top now. 
Looking down, I saw two tunnels 
below us and two different sections 
of tracks at different levels. The 
white church of Wassen, which only 
a while ago had been high above us, 
was now 400 feet in the valley below. 

Britt was pleased with the scenic 
effect. “The Gotthard Line is a mas- 
terpiece of engineering,’ he said 
with great warmth, as if talking 
about his favorite nephew. “The 
central point of the Gotthard Tun- 
nel is at an elevation of 3786 feet. 
To bring up the railroad through the 
steep, narrow valleys of the Reuss in 
the north and of the Ticino on its 
southern approach it was necessary 
to drill over eighty tunnels, some 
of them longer than 6000 feet, all 
bored through granite. The most au- 
dacious are seven spiral tunnels, 
three in Wassen and four near Rodi- 
Fiesso and Giornico on the south- 
ern side. These loop tunnels were 
designed by the German chief engi- 
neer Konrad Wilhelm Hellwag and 
by Robert Gerwig. As simple as 
the egg of Columbus. The train 
turns inside the mountain and at 
the same time gains elevation all 
the time until it emerges a hundred 
feet above the tunnel entrance.” 

The three loop tunnels we’d just 
passed were the 5000-foot Pfaffen- 
sprung, and the 3600-foot Leggistein 
and Wattingen. Britt said the cen- 
trifugal force of wheel rims against 
the rails required the latter to be ex- 
changed frequently. And repairs in 
the spiral tunnels were dangerous! 
The workers see the trains only at 
the moment the trains are almost 
upon them. 

Wermelinger, contributing one of 
his rare remarks, said that if the 
church of Wassen hadn’t happened 
to stand here, the railroad would 
have had to build it for the benefit 
of thrilled passengers. 

Britt nodded but his mind was 
elsewhere. “The builders of the rail- 
road had great vision,’ he said 
thoughtfully. ““Why, we couldn’t do 
better now than they did eighty-seven 
years ago. Incidentally, the Gotthard 
Line has quite a history. In 1871, 
Italy, Germany and Switzerland de- 
cided to join their efforts and pool 
their capital to build a direct route 
between northern and southern Eu- 
rope, a railroad from the Lake of 
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Lucerne to Lake Maggiore. It wa 
too big a job for any one coun- 
try.” International treaties, he tol 
me, were signed and a stock com 
pany was set up. Work began i 
1872 and ended ten years and $57,- 
800,000 later. The Gotthard Tun 
nel alone cost $11,500,000. It’s wort 
every penny. They selected the ten- 
thousand-foot-high Gotthard as the 
most central point of the Alp range. 

“Gotthard,” said Wermelinger, 
“was the name of a bishop from 
Hildesheim.” 

“That so?” said Britt. “I didn’t 
know. Where was I? Oh, yes... the 
trace of the tunnel was determined 
by careful triangulation. They started 
drilling at each end, using dynamite 
for blasting operations and rock 
drills operated by water power. The 
ventilation was bad, the hygienic’ 
regulations were insufficient and the 
men who made only from 3 to 6 
francs a day (75c to $1.50) for eight 
hours of work couldn’t afford enough 
food. The death rate was very high. 
Two hundred and seventy-seven men 
died of accidents alone. The Swiss 
chief contractor, Louis Favre, died 
of a stroke in the tunnel. The drill- 
ers from both sides met in the 
middle, exactly on the line, on the 
afternoon of February 29, 1880, 
after seven years and five months of 
continuous operations. The first train 
with some guests went through the 
tunnel in three and a half hours on 
March 2, 1881. We are going to 
make it in twelve minutes.” 

Much has gone wrong on the 
Gotthard since it was built, said 
Britt. First there were strikes. Then 
fires‘destroyed several station build- 
ings. In 1888, the tracks were buried 
under fifty-five feet of snow. In 
1913, floods washed out the tracks. 
In the middle of night a train thun- 
dered straight into the waters. No 
harm, though; passengers and crew 
climbed up on trees and were res- 
cued by boats the next morning. In 
1917 and 1951, terrific avalanches 
went down on the tracks. 

Despite high maintenance costs, 
the Gotthard Line is the most valu- 
able stretch of railroad tracks in 
Europe. A large part of the Conti- 
nent’s north-south traffic goes 
through here; there are direct coaches 
from Scandinavia to southern Italy. 
The Gotthard connects North Sea 
ports with Mediterranean ports, the 
valley of the Rhine with the valley 
ofthe Po. All transcontinental sched- 
ules are connected with the Gotthard 
traffic, and when the rails are blockec 
by snow for a day or so, there is bed- 
lam from Norway to Sicily. On ar 
average day, 150 trains pass througt 
the Gotthard Tunnel. On Easter 
Monday, when thousands of tour: 

Continued on Page 84 
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enjoy PLUS services 
at no extra cost 
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NATIONAL 


THE WORLD OVER 


On your 
winter vacation 


NA TIONALCARs Personalized SERVICES 
save travel time and mileage! 


To help you get around quicker and easier, many extra 
services and conveniences are personalized to your 
travel needs with flawless courtesy and efficiency at 
National offices. 


For instance, a few free services include pick-up and 
delivery at airports, railroad stations, hotels . . . per- 
sonalized routing maps, circle tours, sight-seeing trips, 
package tours . . . hotel and motel reservations along 
the way ... air and rail reconfirmations . . . and many 
special “family” services when you travel with children. 


Take a one-way trip if you like! Rent your car in one 

if city and leave it in another. No car-return charge be- 
he tween Florida cities, and most major cities West of 
i eee the Rockies! 


eth To rent a new Chevrolet Bel Air with Powerglide, or 
~—F other fine car, averages only $7.50 per day, $37.50 per 
week, plus 8¢ per mile, including gas, oil and proper 
insurance. You can “charge it’’, too! 

For the finest in personal transportation, always specify 
Nationalcar when reserving a rental car with your travel 
or transportation agent. 


TELETYPE RESERVATION AND CONFIRMATION SERVICE IN MAJOR CITIES 


RENT, OR LEASE, A NEW CAR FROM 


NATIONAL 


CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES HERE AND ABROAD—See or call your local National office, listed in the 'phone directory, 
or write: National Car Rental System, Inc., 1209 Washington, St. Louis 3, Mo., Dept. 782, 
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ists come back from the south, 182 
trains run through here, one every 
eight minutes during the peak traf- 
fic hours! Not counting special flat- 
car trains for automobile transport. 

From November until May the 
highway across the 6935-foot Gott- 
hard Pass is blocked and automobil- 
ists have to ship their cars through 
the tunnel at a cost of 26 francs 
($5.95). 

The Gotthard Tunnel was Switzer- 
land’s secret weapon in two world 
wars. It isn’t certain whether the 
Nazis refrained from an invasion of 
Switzerland because they needed the 
neutral country as information-and- 
valuta center, or because they were 

-afraid the Swiss might blow up the 
heavily mined tunnel, which would 
have cut the Axis lifeline between 
Germany and Italy. Hitler did not 
invade Switzerland but he hated the 
Swiss. The Swiss say the feeling was 
mutual. 


A red light appeared. Vanza 
shouted “Zu!” (closed). Wermelin- 
ger repeated “Zu” and put on the 
air brakes. Aftet a short stop we 
went on into Géschenen. It was very 
cold. High up, above the snow- 
covered slopes, I saw glaciers. Britt 
shivered and said it was time that we 
got through the tunnel into the warm 
sunshine of the Ticino. 

The tunnel entrance was before 
us. On top of it a sign said 
MDCCCLXXXII, the year of its 
completion. Britt, still occupied with 
history, saidit had taken thousands of 
workers, mostly Italians, almost ten 
years to drill through nine miles and 
1300 feet of solid granite. Until the 
opening of the twelve-mile Simplon 
Tunnel in 1906, this was the longest 
mountain tunnel on earth. It still is 
the third-longest, and it is the most 
important. 

The signal was green and Werme- 
linger turned his wheel clockwise. A 
moment later we were inside the 
tunnel. Britt said we were going 
through at top speed since it is 
straight, slightly ascending toward 
the southern end. The noise of the 
wheels reverberated off walls lined 
with twenty-inch-thick masonry. 
The blackness was impenetrable. 
Wermelinger didn’t seem to mind; 
he said it was good for his eyes. 
Again 1 had the eerie sensation of 
being hurled into an abyss. Lights 
flashed by. I saw the contours of 
men standing in one of the niches 
that were built into the walls every 
100 meters. Every morning two men 
start out at one end—in Géschenen 
one week, the next in Airolo—and 
walk the rails, inspecting by the light 
of carbide lamps. Sometimes they 
use an apparatus which registers 
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fissures in the rails that are invisible 
to the human eye. They watch out 
for “ripples,” undulated corruga- 
tions caused by wear which make 
the wheels hop up and down, caus- 
ing a thundering roar as a train 
passes over them. A special grinding 
car smoothes the ripples. 

The train seemed to rush faster 
now but a glance at the speedometer 
showed we were still going 100 kilo- 
meters an hour. In the middle of the 
tunnel, where a Madonna stands be- 
tween the cantons of Uri and Ticino, 
a station with exchange sidings auto- 
matically regulates traffic. 

The overhead wires above the — 
other track began to shine, a small 
ball of fire came out of the darkness, © 
dissolved into a triangle of head- 
lights, approached at incredible 
speed. A train thundered by. I was 
deafened by the noise and blinded 
by lights as the coaches hurtled past. 
Then darkness once more, thicker 
than before, and only a green light 
now and then. eri . 

A tiny speck of daylight appeared 
in front of us, turned into a small 
half circle. The rough texture ‘of the 
tunnel walls became visible in gray 
light. Wermelinger put on the brakes 
as dawn grew into daylight. We were 
out of the tunnel. The sky was gray. 
Heavy fog screened off whatever 
there was behind it. A fine rain driz- 
zled down. It was very sad. 

“The sunny Ticino!” Wermelin- 
ger said wryly and switched on the 
windshield wipers. Britt said noth- 
ing. He seemed depressed. 

We stopped in Airolo, a mountain 
village with an impressive record of 
disasters, fires, landslides and ava- 
lanches. From here, the tracks went 
downhill and Wermelinger turned 
his wheel counterclockwise. He said 
the engine brake would bring the 
train to a standstill on‘all down- 
grades but it took experience, years 
of it, to learn to brake properly. You 
had to “‘feel’” the weight of the train 
in your legs and its speed in your 
finger tips. You had to have a sixth 
sense for gravity and adhesion that 
made you apply the brakes almost 
instinctively. Wermelinger, who was 
becoming quite a chatterbox now, 
said he preferred riding freight trains 
toexpress trains, which must bedriven 


“spitz,” at exact speed. Swiss engi- 


neers getno bonuses as do the French 
for arriving on the dot; they are ex- 
pected to. Actually, Wermelinger 
said, freight trains were harder to 
drive—they are longer and heavier. 
For eighteen years after he went 
to work on the railroad, Wermelin- 
ger had off jobs in marshaling yards 
and as engineer’s assistant until, 
after the prescribed exams, he was 
at last permitted to drive an engine 
Continued on Page 87 
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Chevrolet Nomad—4-door 6-passenger 


NEW WAGONS 


WITH WONDERFUL WAYS- 


THESE NEW ’58 CHEVROLETS! There’s new lilt in the 
way they look.. New verve in their way with roads and loads. And you have five 
to choose from. Pick a two-door model or four, six-passenger or nine, you can 
be sure of this: You’ll move in the smartest station wagon set there is! 


You never had handsomer or more prac- 
tical reasons to move into a new station 
wagon. These 1958 Chevrolets are dra- 
matically lower and wider—and nine 
crisp inches longer. 

Notice that the larger liftgate curves 
clear around at the corners. It’s hinged 
into the roof and raises completely out of 
the way for easier loading and maximum- 
size loads. 

Chevrolet’s new standard Full Coil sus- 
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Chevrolet Brookwood—}-door 6-passenger 


pension puts an extra-soft cushioning of 
deep coil springs at every wheel. Or, as 
optional choice at extra cost, you can 
have the ultimate of a real air ride— 
Level Air suspension. Bumps get swal- 
lowed up in cushions of air. And your 
wagon automatically keeps its normal 
level, regardless of how heavy the load. 

There’s still more to like. More steam 
in Chevy’s budget-minded Blue-Flame 
6. More really potent performance with 
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the new 250-h.p. Turbo-Thrust V8,* an 
ideal running mate for honey-smooth 
Turboglide* drive. Better see your Chey- 
rolet dealer . . . and join this year’s smart 
station wagon set. ... Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Optional at extra cost. 
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himself. He takes a dim view of his 
younger colleagues who are permit- 
ted to drive an engine after a mere 
seven or eight years, owing to a 
shortage of personnel and heavier 
traffic demands. Every three years 
Wermelinger submits to a physical 
checkup, and every five years he has 
to pass examinations on the ever- 
changing regulations. 

He wistfully reminisced about his 
earlier, steam-engine days. ‘‘We 
worked harder but it was more fun,” 
he said. “You had to stop more fre- 
quently to take on water and coal, 
and speeds were lower. While going 
through a long tunnel you often had 
to lie down on the floor because 
coal gas and smoke were so bad. The 
first electrified section of Switzer- 
land was right here, Erstfeld to 
Biasca. The electric engines are all 
right, though.” 

Wermelinger makes 1200 francs 
($275) a month, is a member in 
good standing of his trade union, the 
Lokomotiy-Personal-Verband, is mar- 
ried, and lives with his family in 
Lucerne. His hobby is gardening. At 
harvesttime he helps out his brother 
in the fields. His family life suffers 
from his schedule. Tonight, for in- 
stance, he would be back home at 
eight. Tomorrow in the early morn- 
ing he had to take a train to Basel. 
Often he had to get up in the middle 
of the night. Twice in thirteen days 
he was on duty on the Gotthard Line, 
which, he said, was tough in winter. 
“There’s often fog, the rails are slip- 
pery with ice, the brakes are tricky, 
but you've got to arrive on the dot. 


There 
are only 
a few more 
shopping days 
until Christmas, 
so you'd better 
take care of those 
last-minute gifts 
right now by ordering 
HOLIDAY Gift Subscrip- 
tions. An attractive 
Christmas card will an- 
nounce each gift 
and you won't be billed until 
January! You will find an order 
form bound in this issue. Or, if 
you'd prefer, just send your order to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1260 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


HOLIDAY GIFT PRICES 
1 1-yr. gift 


2 1-yr. gifts 
3 1-yr. gifts....$11 
4 1-yr. gifts....$14 


You can’t help thinking of what’s 
just around that curve, and suddenly 
you find yourself praying.” 

I could see what he meant. The 
fog was so dense now that we 
couldn’t see the highway which ran 
next to the tracks. Vanza peered out 
anxiously. Signals would appear out 
of the fog and vanish. We rode 
through the four spiral tunnels on 
the southern side but this time we 
didn’t see the tracks below us and 
there was no church, as in Wassen, 
to make the successive views more 
dramatic. We had two red signals in 
a row, and as we went through Bi- 
asca, the red-capped dispatcher held 
his hands outstretched with palms 
inverted, which meant: “Keep dis- 
tance—there’s a train ahead of you.” 

Wermelinger nodded. He said he 
always kept in visual contact with 


the dispatcher who might have a ~ 


last-minute order or flag down a 
train. This happens rarely on the 
Gotthard Line; they try to keep it 
open even after heavy snowfalls. 
But there have been long interrup- 
tions. On August 7, 1951, after a day 
of torrential rains, a usually harm- 
less brook poured 212,000 cubic feet 
of stones and earth on the tracks. 
They closed the Gotthard four days. 


Exactly at 12:49, Wermelinger 
brought the Gotthard Express to a 
stop in Bellinzona. He would get off 
the train at the next stop, in Chiasso. 
We said good-by and got off the en- 
gine. A slow, melancholy rain driz- 
zled down from the roof of the sta- 
tion. It was sadder and grayer even 
than Berne, Britt said, and he sighed. 

We walked into the crowded sta- 
tion restaurant. The “buffets,” as the 
Swiss call them, are very popular; 
many people in Switzerland go to 
the railroad station to eat, not to 
take a train. The buffet at Zurich’s 
Central Station, which for thirty 
years was run by Primus Bon, the 
scion of a famous Swiss hotel dy- 
nasty, is one of Switzerland’s best. 

Here in Bellinzona, in the Ticino, 
the tablecloths were not spotless 
as in Zurich but the Italian talk 
around us was more mellifluous 
than the guttural Schwyzerdiitsch, 
and the people laughed a lot and 
talked loudly, which few would do 
in Zurich. There was a pleasant 
aroma of ravioli and tomatoes. Wait- 
ers carried steaming plates with 
heaps of spaghetti, cannelloni and 
fettucine. A poster with deep-blue 
sky and brilliant colors invited us to 
come to the sunny Ticino. It was al- 
most like Italy. We ordered pasta 
and a bottle of Valpolicella, and 
drank to the Gotthard’s seventy-fifth 
anniversary. After the third or fourth 
glass we no longer minded the rain. 

THE END 
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EUROPE'S 
FINE 
RESTAURANTS. 


® Jn co-operation with the Grand Sénéchal in 
America of the Confrérie des Chevaliers 

du Tastevin, HOLIDAY recommends the following 
list of fine Continental restaurants. 

The Confrérie is one of the oldest and most 
respected of all the world’s societies 


dedicated to the knowledge and enjoyment of 


fine food and wines. Its headquarters 

are in France, at Chateau du Clos de Vougeot 
en Bourgogne, but there are also chapters 

in New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Washington, New Orleans, Wilmington, Beverly 
Hills and Dallas. The membership 

comprises many of the world’s gourmets. 
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A violinist serenades 
the diners at 
Maxini’s, one of the 
great social and 
culinary mainstays of 
Paris, where the 
food is as rich as the 
stories that 

grace its past. 


AUSTRIA 

Vienna 

Franziskaner . . . Superb food in a 600- 
year-old building; not too expensive. 

Sacher’s Hotel Restaurant . . . Fine 
Viennese cuisine in a famous old 
hotel; moderate to expensive. 

Three Hussars ... Quality cuisine and 
service; moderate to expensive. 

Salzburg 

Goldener Hirsch . . . Intimate, restful; 
fine cuisine; moderate. 


BELGIUM 


Brussels =: 
The Carlton .. . Elegant décor; one of 
Belgium’s great; expensive. 
Filet de Boeuf et Ambassadeurs ... 
One of Belgium’s best; expensive. 
La Couronne . . . Luxurious décor, 
superlative food; expensive. 

L’Epaule de Mouton (Chantraine) .. . 
Intimate; very fine; expensive. 

DENMARK 

Copenhagen 

Coq d’Or... Fine Danish and French 
cuisine; not too expensive. 

Krogs Fiskerestaurant ... Sea food at 
its best; not too expensive. 

La Belle Terrasse . . . Elegance in 
Tivoli Gardens; not too expensive. 

Syy Smaa Hjem . . . Superb food in 
luxurious rooms; expensive. 

Wivex ... Largest and one of the best 
in Europe; moderate to expensive. 


ENGLAND 

London 

Bentley's . ... Superb oyster bar and 
restaurant; moderate to expensive. 

Caprice . .. One of London’s best, dis- 
tinguished cuisine, very expensive. 

Cunningham’s . . . Eighteenth Century 
décor, superb sea food; expensive. 

Isola Bella . . . Fine Italian cuisine, 
one of Soho’s best; not too high. 

L’Ecu de France ... Gourmet’s haven, 
Anglo-French cuisine; expensive. 

Mirabelle . . . First-class cuisine in a 
completely charming Mayfairrestau- 
rant, fashionable; expensive. 

Savoy Hotel Restaurants . . . World- 
famous dining rooms; expensive. 
Wheeler’s Restaurants . . . Excellent 

British sea food; moderate. 


White Tower .. . Greek specialties ina _ 


Soho setting; moderate. 

Bath 

Hole in the Wall. .. Distinguished cel- 
lar restaurant with a large selection 
of unusual dishes; expensive. 

Brighton 

Mascotte . . . Edwardian décor, Conti- 
nental cuisine; expensive. 


FRANCE 

Paris 

Berkeley Hotel Restaurant . . . Smart, 
distinguished cuisine; expensive. 


Grand Vefour . . . Paris of the Empire, 
wonderful food and wines; expensive. 

Joseph . . . Elegant, small; expensive. 

Lapérouse . .. Truly great; expensive. 

Lasserre .. . For upper-bracket visitors 
to France; very expensive. 

L’Escargot Montorgueil . . . Distin- 
guished cuisine in a building that 
dates from Henry II; expensive. 

Maxim's. . . Elegant and chic, superb 
cuisine; very expensive. 

Plaza Athénée Hotel Restaurant... 
Fashionable, fine cuisine; expensive. 

Relais Gastronomique Paris-Est .. . 
Great food in a railroad station 
(Gare de l'Est); not too expensive. 

San Francisco... Superb Italian cook- . 
ing ina flower-laden room; expensive. 

Taillevent... Restful, attractive, superb 
cuisine, a great cellar; expensive. 

Tour d’Argent . . . One of the world’s 
great; crowded; very expensive. 

Avalion ; 

Hotel de la Poste . . . Another of the 
truly great; expensive. 

Bordeaux 

Le Chapon Fin . . . Superb cuisine, 
one of France’s best; expensive. 

Bouglval 

Coq Hardi . . . Superb dining in a ter- 
raced garden; expensive. 

Cannes 

Drap d’Or . . . Glamorous food and 
décor; expensive. 

Col de la Luere (Lyon) 

Mere Brazier . . . One of France’s 
finest ;. moderate to expensive. 

La Brague (Antibes) 

La Bonne Auberge ... One of France’s 
and the world’s great; expensive. 


Les Baux 

Baumanieére . . . Great food, beautiful 
setting; expensive. 

Nice 

Raynaud . . . Elegant décor, distin- 
guished cuisine; expensive. 

Saulieu 

Hotel de la Cote-d’Or . . . Small; fine 
cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

Strasbourg 

Valentin Sorg . . . Excellent cuisine; 


moderate to expensive. 
Talloires 
Le Pére Bise . . . Great cuisine on a 
lakeside; moderate to expensive. 
Vienne 
\Pyramide .. . Truly great; expensive. 
Villefranche a 


Chateau de Madrid... Luxurious, fabu- 
lous view; expensive. 


GERMANY 

Berlin 

Ritz Restaurant . . . Exotic food in ex- 
otic setting; moderate to expensive. - 

Dusseldort 

Breidenbacher Hof... Germany’s most ; 
elegant; superior food; expensive. 


Frankfurt 
Kaiserkeller . . . One of Germany’s 
famous; not too expensive. 


Munich 

Schwarzwalder-Weinhaus . . . One of 
Germany’s best; moderate to high. 

Walterspiel( Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten)... 
Attractive décor; very fine cuisine; 
moderate to expensive. 


HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
Amstel Hotel Restaurant . . . One of 
Amsterdam’s best; expensive. 

Dikker & Thijs . . . Very fine cuisine, 
‘distinguished setting; expensive. 

Stuyvesant Room in Hotel Victoria... 

- Luxurious, elegant; expensive. 

The Hague 

Hotel des Indes Restaurant . . . Superb 
hotel cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

House of Lords .. . Fine cuisine; high. 

Saur . .. The best of sea food and serv- 
ice; not too expensive. 

Tampat Senang .. . Intriguing Dutch- 
East Indian food; not too expensive. 


IRELAND 


Dublin 

Restaurant Jammet ... One of [reland’s 
oldest and best; moderate to high. 

Russell Hotel . . . Cuisine includes Irish 
fish-and-game specialties; expensive. 

Shelbourne Hotel... Fine hotel cuisine; 
moderate to expensive: 


ITALY 


Rome 

Alfredo all’ Augusteo . . . Great food, 
international celebrities; expensive. 

Alfredo alla Scrofa . . . Luxurious, ele- 
gant, interesting crowd; expensive. 

Boar’s Head Grill, Hotel Flora... 
Superb hotel cuisine; moderate to 
expensive. 

Casina Valadier . . . Great cuisine atop 
the Pincian hill, fine view; moderate 
to expensive. 


Hostaria dell’Orso . . . Fabulous décor 
from ground floor tavern to Cabala 
Room; expensive. 

Palazzi . . . Glamorous cuisine and 
décor in a villa that was once the 
home of Mussolini’s mistress, on 
Monte Mario twenty minutes from 
the heart of Rome; expensive. 

Passetto ... One of Rome’s best; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Tre Scalini .. . Good food with a view 
of Bernini fountains; moderate. 


Florence 

Baldini . . . Great cuisine; expensive. 

Buca Lapi . . . Colorful Florentine cel- 
larrestaurant; moderate to expensive. 

Buca San Ruffillo . . . Fine cuisine in a 
cellar; moderate to expensive. 

Doney .. . Smart crowd, superb food; 
moderate to expensive. 

Hotel Excelsior-Italia Restaurant .. . 
Fine hotel cuisine; expensive. 

Oliviero’s . . . Fine cuisine in a villa, 
with a view; moderate to expensive. 

Sabatini . . . Excellent food; expensive. 


Milan 

Barca d’Oro . . . Distinguished regional 
cuisine, elegant décor; expensive. 

Giannino’s . . . Superb cuisine, Tuscan 
specialties; expensive. 

Savini . . . Old-fashioned décor, after- 
the-opera suppers; expensive. 


Naples 

Da Angelo... Superb view of bay from 
terrace; moderate to expensive. 

Excelsior Hotel Restaurant . . . Fine 
hotel cuisine; expensive. 


Sorrento 

Excelsior Grand Hotel Vittoria... Fine 
Neapolitan cuisine; terrace view of 
the Bay of Naples; expensive. 


Venice 

Danieli Royal Excelsior Hotel . . . Su- 
perb cuisine with a Grand Canal 
view; expensive. 

Gritti Palace Hotel... Great cuisine in 
one of Venice’s most distinguished 
hotels; canal-side terrace; expensive. 


Beaming and 
bearded, owner 
Peter Smith 
appears 
enchanted with 
the food and 
wine spread before 
him in his 
restaurant, the 
Hole in the 
Wall, in Bath, 
England. 


Jammert’s, in 
Dublin, is popular 
with smart 

Society, serves 
authentic 

French food, has 
an excellent 

wine cellar, and its 
prices do not 
leave you gasping. 


Harry’s Bar . . . International cuisine, 
gay smart crowd, a Hemingway hide- 
away; moderate to expensive. 

Taverna La Fenice . . . Fashionable, 
sea-food specialties; expensive. 


NORWAY 
Oslo 
Blom . . . Quaint and colorful décor, 


good food; not too expensive. 
La Belle Sole . . . Luxurious, aquarium 
décor, sea-food specialties; expensive. 
Restaurant George’s . . . Intimate, ex- 
cellent cuisine; expensive. 


Bergen 
Bellevue Restaurant . . . Good food, 
fine harbor view; not too expensive. 


Stavanger 
Alexander Restaurant . . . in the Hotel 
Atlantic, handsome décor; expensive. 


PORTUGAL 


Lisbon 

Hotel Avis Restaurant . . . Portugal's 
greatest; luxurious room in a former 
castle; very expensive. 

Oh! Lacerda (formerly Cortador) .. . 
Best grilled meats; moderate. 

Tavares . . . Elegantly international; 
Continental cuisine; expensive. 


SCOTLAND 


Edinburgh 

George Hotel’s Ambassador Restaurant 
. . . Fashionable, fine Continental 
cuisine; moderate to expensive. 

L’ Aperitif . . . High-standard cuisine, 
chic décor, expert service; moderate 
to expensive. 


Gleneagies 

Gleneagles Hotel Restaurant... Luxury 
resort, superb cuisine that includes 
local game specialties; expensive. 


SPAIN 


Madrid 
Chipén . . . Luxurious, very Spanish, 
Basque specialties; expensive. 


Hogar Gallego ... Wonderful sea food, 
unpretentious; not too expensive. 


Horchers . . . Elegant, one of Spain’s 
greatest; moderate to expensive. 

La Barraca .. . Valencian atmosphere 
and cuisine; not too expensive. 

Botin . .. Very Spanish, specializes in 
suckling pig; inexpensive. 

Barcelona 

Circulo Ecuestre . . . Extremely fine 
cuisine, clublike; expensive. 

Los Caracoles .. . No grande cuisine 
here; good, simple Spanish food; in- 
formal atmosphere; inexpensive. 

Parellada . . . Continental cuisine in a 
formal, luxurious setting; expensive. 


El Escorial 

Hotel Filipe II Restaurant . . . Superb 
cuisine, one of Spain’s most delight- 
ful hotels; expensive. 


SWEDEN 

Stockholm 

Grand Hotel Restaurant . . . Superb 
food in a grassy winter garden; mod- 
erate to expensive. 

Riche . . . Luxurious, Swedish celebrity 
crowd; moderate to expensive. 

Stallmdastaregarden . . . Famous for 
hors d’oeuvres, fine cuisine in a beau- 
tiful 300-year-old inn north of the 
city; moderate to expensive. 


Teatergrillen . . . International cuisine; 
inexpensive. 

SWITZERLAND 

Basel 


Three Kings Hotel Restaurant .. . 
Swiss-international cuisine in one of 
Switzerland’s oldest and most fam- 
ous hotels; moderate to expensive. 


Geneva 

Amphitryon ... Superb cuisine in Hotel 
des Bergues; moderate to high. 

Zug 

Aklin . . . One of Switzerland’s great: 
moderate to expensive. 

Zurich 

Veltliner Keller . . . Fine cuisine in ele- 
gant old mansion; expensive. 
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the Iron Mask spent his pitiful years, 
and the loudest cicadas on the coast. 
From here you may look eastward 
into the next bay, the large Golfe 
Juan, with its farther promontory, 
the Cap d’Antibes. 

When I first sailed from the Lérins 
to the coast at Juan-les-Pins, I was 
stung by a hornet, in mid-water, on 
the bottom. It seemed unfair so far 
out to sea. And it may have taught 
me, equally unfairly, a cordial dis- 
favor for Juan itself. Possibly. But 
Juan-les-Pins has come a long way 
since the day in 1923 when Frank 
Jay Gould first noticed the virgin 
pineland and beach and decided to 
build a resort which became, during 
the pajama-partied twenties, the epit- 
ome of the new habit of summering 
down here (previously, of course, 
there had been only a winter season, 
formal and dressy). Today Juan is 
packed and raucous, there is a huge 
amusement hall, and the browning 
bodies on the beach seem to lie 
wedged together feet deep. And— 
interesting—in Juan particularly you 
find people may walk the streets in 
the lightest of bathing costumes 
without raising the heaviest of eye- 
brows; interesting because it illus- 
trates how all these different Riviera 
tesorts, packed so close and sharing 
roughly the same conditions of life, 
nevertheless maintain their distinct 
characters. 

In relative quiet, just after Juan, a 
new restaurant prods out to sea on 
a nipple of land—La Maison des 
Pécheurs. Here a charcoal grill flares 
prettily and the patron, an elegant 
and much-decorated air ace, has con- 
fected from several fishermen’s cot- 
tages an atmosphere of good eating 
prowed onto the sea with the cement 
from 20,000 bags (at 500 francs a 
bag, this suffering self-made man 
will sigh). Thus you are made to feel 
water-borne, amid an occasional 
décor of Phoenician lead anchors 
and Roman oil urns covered with 
barnacles two thousand years old; 
nearby Antibes was Antipolis of the 
early Greek settlers—so all this rises 
firmly above affectation. 


Antibes comes next. Out to sea 
noses the fine Greek proboscis of the 


» Cap, powdered by many a villa in 


the grand style, warted with a few 


_ vulgarities, and tipped with Eden 


, ’ 
] 


Roc, whose rock-built bathing pool 
leers like a lorgnette above the com- 
mon waters of the sea. King Nikita 
of Montenegro, the Duke of Wind- 
sor, the Grand Duke Nicholas and 
a host of others—crowned and un- 
crowned—have had their villas here: 
many feathers to this Cap. 


ia 


Despite its popularization, An- 
tibes the beloved of Maupassant 
remains a most pleasant old forti- 
fied town. Its square-towered Gri- 
maldi fortress now houses the fa- 
mous collection of Picasso’s ceram- 
ics. There is a wet-smelling port, 
narrow streets and dry dusty squares; 
and a fine arcaded morning food 
market where all the good things of 
the southern table—purple eggplants, 
fresh squids, olives, figs, lavender- 
fed lamb and all the rest—are laid 
out. It is a tonic experience, this 
most colorful and energetic morning 
barter. 

A word in passing about food. 
Tomato salads, black olives, the 
ratatouille of stewed eggplant ap- 
pear dutifully often on the provencal 
table, together with much oil and 
garlic. Too soon this is likely to dull 
the subtler northern stomach—or to 
overenliven it. But there are many 
alternatives if you look far enough, 
and insist—such clean foods as cold 
veal with a tunny sauce, and a good 
basil-flavored soup called pistou. And 
you can easily escape to an Alsatian 
restaurant, of which there seem to be 
many about, and a complete change 
of curriculum. One culinary balloon, 
however, should be pricked early— 
the great fuss made of the three so- 
called classic boil-ups called bouilla- 
baisse, bourride and aioli. All are 
overpriced and overrated. Go rather 
for red mullets and fresh sardines, 
octopus and /angouste—all are good. 

Antibes was for many years a gar- 
rison town and the last French out- 
post before the Italian border, which 
was until 1860 the broad bed of the 
river Var. Fed by mountain torrents, 
this half-dry river bed makes a 
strange-looking moonscape of white- 
pebbled islets and gullies, and there 
are tales of washerwomen being 
swept away by sudden walls of water 
roaring down from storms that have 
occurred in the distant Alps. Today 
the abruptly flat basin of the Var 
valley has brought into being the 
Cagnes race course, floodlit by night 
and the center of all the big Riviera 
horseplay, and the airport for Nice 
(London three hours, Paris two or 
less). And along this flat, marshy 
part of our drive, with only an odd 
motel and fisher house in sight, there 
is space to breathe and reflect on 
these first impacts of the céte d’azur. 
First, with regard to people. We 
may have seen a diminutive lady in 
an outsize yachting cap, a great 
white toque of a thing, landing from 
her large white yacht. This would be 
La Moéme Moineau (The Street Ur- 
chin), a Parisian variety singer. As 
soon as she sets foot on the quay, 
people point her out with pride. She 
is the little one who sang of the 

Continued on Page 94 
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11 COUNTRIES 
ALL EXPENSE=PERSONALLY ESCORTED 


19 SPECIAL SPRING TOURS SAILING FROM NEW YORK: 


dan. 18th..... QUEEN MARY...... ... $698 
Feb. 14th..... QUEEN ELIZABETH. ... $698 


April 9th..... QUEEN MARY.......... $758 
April 15th. ...S.S. UNITED STATES. $759 


March ist.... QUEEN ELIZABETH ....$698 April 16th....QUEEN ELIZABETH... .$759 
March fith...S.S. UNITED STATES. $698 April 19th....S.S. MAASDAM....... $759 
March 19th... QUEEN ELIZABETH....$719 April19th....S.S. FLANDRE......... $759 
March 19th...S.S. MAASDAM... ...$698 April 23rd....QUEEN MARY.......... $779 
March 27th...S.S. UNITED STATES. $729 April 30th.... QUEEN ELIZABETH... .$789 
March 31st... EMPRESS of ENGLAND$729 May 2nd......S.S. UNITED STATES. $798 
April 2nd..... QUEEN ELIZABETH....$739 May/Tth...... QUEEN MARY.......... $798 
May 7th...... S.S.FLANDRE......... $789 


2 Special Tours Sailing from Canada: 
May 20th...EMPRESSofENGLAND $798 May 22nd.....S.S. HOMERIC......... $798 


SPECIAL TOUR FEATURES: 


Tour price includes round trip tourist steamship passage on famous ocean liners, all transporta- 
tion throughout Europe, all hotels, most meals, all sightseeing, transfers and even tips. 

PROFESSIONAL TOUR DIRECTOR conducts the entire European portion of the tour... on 
hand at all times to make your trip more pleasant and memorable. 

HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS—twin bedded rooms in comfortable hotels, conveniently located 
to the highlights of each city. More than half are First Class Hotels. 

DINING—Magnificent meals served on board ship in attractive salons. In Europe, each meal 
will be a delightful adventure in continental dining. 

CARAVAN TOURS ideal for people traveling alone. Enjoy the companionship of congenial 
or members, sharing new sights and adventures. Each tour limited to 42 members. Later return 
if desired. 


TOUR HIGHLIGHTS... 


Visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, Italy, French Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France. 

Wonderful days of cruising the Atlantic on a modern ocean liner... 

ENGLAND, with its beautiful countryside awakening to Spring. LONDON, Heart of the British Empire, largest city 
in the world ... Piccadilly Circus, Trafalgar Square, Buckingham Palace, Fleet Street, Whitehall, London Bridge, West- 
minster Abbey, Big Ben, Houses of Parliament, Tower of London, Scotland Yard, No. 10 Downing Street. 

HOLLAND, land of quaint old dykes, windmills, tulips, wooden shoes, Hans Brinker and silver skates. The Hague, 
Peace Palace, Amsterdam with its tree-lined canals and romantic bridges, Rembrandt's house. 

BELGIUM, with its picturesque Ardennes district. Brussels, old world capital, Palace of Justice, King's Palace. 

LUXEMBOURG—capital of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, city of ruined medieval fortresses and palaces. 

GERMANY-—scenic Moselle Valley; city of Koblenz; Rhine River; Rhine Valley with its ancient castles rich in leg- 
end. Heidelberg, setting for ‘The Student Prince," famous ruined Castle and the Old University; the Black Forest; 
Triberg, the cuckoo clock capital of the world, 

SWITZERLAND, Roof of the World. Lucerne, fashionable world resort; Swiss folklore; Spectacular Alps, 

LIECHTENSTEIN—the land that time forgot. 
> AUSTRIA—Innsbruck, ancient capital of the Austrian Tyrol, high on the banks of the River Inn, city of ancient 
arcades and medieval streets, elaborate tomb of Maximilian. 

VENICE—FLORENCE. Sidetrip $29 extra, Venice, Grand Canal, St. Mark's Square, Doges’ Palace, Bridge of 
Sighs. Florence . . . picturesque Italian hill towns. 

ITALY—the Dolomites, famed Brenner Pass. ROME—City of Centuries... St. Peter's Square, St. Paul's Outside the 
Walls, the Vatican, Sistine Chapel, Catacombs, Forum of the Caesars, Pagan Temple Pantheon, ruins of the blood 
stained Colosseum, enduring seven hills, Appian Way, Baths of Caracalla, Hadrian's Tomb, Temple of Neptune, 
Fountain of Moses. PISA—with its famous Leaning Tower; seaport of Genoa. 

FRENCH RIVIERA—playground of four continents, vacation paradise of royalty. NICE, heart of the French 
Riviera, on the beautiful blue Mediterranean, lined with palm trees. 

MONACO—< trip to the famous Casino of Monte Carlo in this tiny country. See Grande Corniche, the great wind- 
ing road. 

FRANCE— Avignon, Lyon, Fontainebleau .. . PARIS,"glittering gem of all Europe, sophisticated city of adventure. 
The Louvre, Notre Dame, Champs Elysees, Arc de Triomphe, Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Eiffel Tower, Napoleon's 
Tomb, the Opera, Place de Bastille, Montmartre, Left Bank. 

From Paris to the French Port, where you board your super ocean liner to begin the gay, romantic return trip to 
New York at the climax of this delightful experience. 
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streets and the common people, and 
she is loved. It is the same with 
Maurice Chevalier. The popularity 
of these two and others like them 
soars above any interest in a cele- 
brated non-French resident, and un- 
derlines a fact that many visitors 
from abroad seem to forget—the 
simple truth that France is very 
French, even here. Some foreign 
visitors seem amazed to see any 
French at all. Cyril Connolly had a 
last word for this attitude when he 
wrote of one kind of returning Eng- 
lishman’s view of the “foreigner” — 
“Europe,” he asseverated “‘is crawl- 
ing with them.” But international 
though this playground is, it is still 
the Frenchman’s holiday coast more 
than anyone else’s. 

And the second reflection, per- 
haps as we enter Nice itself, is that 
despite its aristocratic rank, Cannes 
has a certain bourgeois placidity 
compared with the rest of the coast— 
the result of too much polish, too 
few chipped corners. This feeling, 
aroused by the narrow streets of 
Antibes, by the brash brio of Juan, 
will be reinforced as we travel the 
ever-more-florid coast road toward 
Italy. 

Nice, for instance. 


Nice in size is the fifth city of 
France, and in presence second only 
to Paris. It is thus a real city behind 
its facade of wedding-cake hotels. It 
has a population of 250,000 and is 
full of striped-trousered clerks and 
women with real, unsunned faces. Its 
name comes straight from the Greek 
Nike (Victory) bestowed upon a 
warm mountain-cupped bosom by 
early Phoenician settlers. 

The celebrated Promenade des An- 
glais is so called because a wintering 
(1822-24) English clergyman, Lewis 
Way, organized the building of a 
strolling place here to give work to 
the unemployed. Today, this Prom- 
enade curves right around the blue 
Bay of Angels from the flat airport 
promontory to the old domed Italian 
town sheltering beneath the eastern 
cliffs. It is planted with tall palms 
and has two broad traffic lanes bril- 
liant with chrome-flashing cars and 
a few graceful lacy carriages drawn 
by carefully kept horses. Here the 
two premier hotels, the rose-domed 
Negresco and black-roofed Ruhl, 
lord it over a line of dignitaries of 
nearly similar grandeur, from the 
suave-gardened Westminster to the 
mysterious lace-curtained Luxem- 
bourg and down through a gamut of 
fantasy names redolent of a buzzing 
Europe, ‘Interlaken and Provence” 
to the joyous Yvonne and Week-end, 
and my own favorite, a perpetual 
question mark, SELECTY HoME. 
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of Chartreuse Liqueur. Since 1605, no 
one has ever duplicated this rare 
recipe combining more than 130 
different herbs, gathered by the 
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their Monastery. 
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Whuen you see this on an inn 
it means “Come in! Enjoy the 
best.” Member inns give you nine 
‘hospitality extras . . . reservations 
teletyped ahead, for one. The’ 
best traveling companion you 
could have is a Directory of Mas- 
ter Hosts. For a free copy mail 
this adv., with your name and 
address, to: 
MASTER HOSTS 


225 Rowan Building 
Ft. Worth 16, Texas 


Nice is a feminine city, quite prop- 
erly full of men. The women vary 
from the dark-eyed, pearl-toothed 
_ Italianesque beauty, a carnation often 
worn in blue-black hair—a beauty 
that looks overdeveloped and thus 
somehow underloved, and which 
always seems, as I read somewhere 
the other day, to stand nearer to you 
than you to it. The men tend to look 
like the bow-tied paramours _pic- 
tured on those old highly colored 
- post cards which we laugh at as im- 

possibly exaggerated—cupid’s-bow 
ted lips, oiled black hair, dapper 
mustaches impossibly trim, whole 
lagoons of languor pouring from 
long-lashed eyes whose whites are 
blue: yet here they are, on the streets 
of Nice, and in case one mistakenly 
imagines these appearances to be 
effeminate, it is well to remember 
that there is often a tiger behind the 
smile, and that hereabouts they box 
with their feet. Whenever I go to 
Nice, I make for my favorite barber, 
so near the Opera as to be called I 
Barbieri di Sevilla, and demand The 
Works: in a cloud of snipping and 
pomade and sprays and talcum I 
await, like a weathered old northern 
ox, the supreme moment—when out 
come some special little scissors 
whose points make their impeccable 
way into my nostrils where they 
snip-snip-snip at three naughty little 
hairs. Thus immaculately shorn, 
scented, narded and farded one can 
take to the carnation streets of Nice 
with the sang plus froid. 

These streets are various. There is 
the old Italian town, labyrinthine, 
with washing stretched out six sto- 
ries above, dank and vivacious; with 
two cathedrals and a little square 
whose fountain until only a few 
years ago celebrated a local feast 
day by running with wine. Since the 
war too. Here you will find proven- 
gal food (Da Bouttau is the best 
known but most done-up for tour- 
ists); and suddenly through a stone- 

_pedimented slum door the balus- 
traded stairway of a derelict palace, 
untended, darkly niched with heroic 
figures from the old Italian days (the 
17th Century Palais Lascaris, rue 
Droite); and through another door, 
an old man asleep in a large bed, his 
floor busy with ducklings bright as 
yellow mimosa in the gloom. And 
nearby stands the Opera, gold and 
plushy. And the flower market—the 
richest in France, for around Nice 
they grow carnations on terraces up 
the hills as elsewhere there would be 
vines. 

Many facets to Nice: There is the 
quiet residential quarter back in the 
French-built town, now a doctors’ 

district where brass plates shine sleep- 

ily beneath the shady spandrels of 

_ green palms, where the rues Berlioz, 


Meyerbeer, Paganini, Verdi, Rossini 
and dela Buffa converge, proof of much 
Opera in this operatic town. 

Up until the Revolution the richest 
Russians were always numerous on the 
Riviera—in Nice and in Cannes and 
Monte Carlo and Menton—and up the 
hill to the opulent residential quarter of 
Cimiez you may still see the tall gilded 
double-eagled gates of the Czar’s villa 
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(now a clinic) with its overgrown garden 
and great terraces. You single out the 
Russians for the distance they came— 
they arrived best by yacht from Odessa— 
but others were more exotic, like a 
Prince of the Brazils and a potentate of 
Lahore. Royalty abounded; but per- 
haps the most important of all was the 
British Queen Victoria, who wintered 
at Cimiez from 1895 to 1899, finally 
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preferring it to Grasse, La Mortola and 
Cannes. The Cannes-Nice rivalry is of 
long standing, the Nicois once regarded 
Cannes as an upstart, calling its Croi- 
sette a “Promenade des Puces.” Now 
Cannes holds the blue riband; and 
there are relatively few distinguished 
visitors to big and bourgeois Nice. But 
the mass of romantic and rich villas 
remains to tell the older tale: 


“ideal clinieste 


ee, gragicus hospitality is offere mek 
the year-aréund. You'll find more 
pleasure and) more for your dolfar- : 
in the beautiful Ozark and Ouachita’ . 
Mountains . 


> we 


.in Arkansas. \. 


is inexhaustible. Before one leaves, a 
mention of one restaurant hidden a 
little beKind the front, the Petit Brouant 
in the Rue Deloye, as comfortable and 
suave a gardened haunt of fine cooking 
as one could find. This luxurious, dis- 
creetly known restaurant recently won 
the top medal for provengal cooking 
above all the rest of the coast’s gilded 
restaurants, at a gastronomic competi- 


High on its hill stands the monastery 
of Cimiez, from whose lovely terrace of 
cypress gardens one may look down 
either at the azure Mediterranean or 
the ebon railway marshaling yards of 
this taffeta-skirted heavyweight city, 
and farther on there lies the distinct 
port quarter where Garibaldi was born, 
again with red and arcaded buildings 
and with its ships for Corsica; but Nice 
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tion in Paris. Go there. And, apart 
from such famous names as Le 
Caneton and Raynaud, try the other 
emd of the scale, where above a 
sawdust floor one may eat well for 
under two dollars at, say, the Cave 
Nicoise in the Rue Masséna. 

There, as you study the menu, a 
friendly shadow may loom toward 
you, and an elderly face with a spade 
beard, your neighbor at table, is 
suggesting to you not to take the 
cassoulet toulousain today but the 
veal cutlets, very good; a second 
glance at him and his proudly nod- 
ding wife, and you realize he has 
been eating at this same table for a 
decade at least, and this fatherly ad- 
vice is worth taking, for he is more fa- 
therly toward the food itself than to- 
ward you. And then the blind lady 
who sells lottery tickets is led in by a 
small boy in a beret and those very 
short French shorts. He taps his 
lady to a stop by the bar and orders 
an enormous glass of grenadine. The 


lady stands and stares at nothing . 


while the boy lounges with legs 
crossed and slowly sips. And this, 
because it happens in logical France, 
does not look at all callous; the boy 
as well as his blind friend has his 
rights. And a girl comes in frizzed 
and painted, kohled and bangled, a 
magnet elsewhere for wolf whistles: 


ft Christinas Gitt 


she represents the interminable ques- 
tion mark of two visually distinct 
kinds of local young women, ones 
painted worse than a prostitute, the 
other with clean-scrubbed face and 
hair still in a bun, yet both equally 
virtuous... the result, of course, of 
family influences, and of the fact 
that down here in the slow hot- 
blooded sun customs tend to change 
with a rush, or not at all. 

Driving out of Nice toward Ville- 
franche you enter the first mountain- 
ous ground, the immediate foothills 
of the long mid-European Alpine 
system edging a toe into the warm 
Mediterranean. From now on, pre- 
cipitous green hills, with their villas 
and their gardens of blue agaves 
from Mexico and palms from Africa, 
will drape a breathless backdrop to 
the calm, turquoise sea. Three roads 
to choose from—one at sea level, 
one half-way up, one almost aerial; 
these are the corniches, begun by 
Bonaparte, and indeed travel like 
cornices along the sheer rock faces, 
over the dizzying viaducts, and 
across the immense stone embank- 
ments of an engineering work of 
great merit. 

Drop down into Villefranche, and 
its long deep-water gulf-cut that can 
take a fleet of warships. From the 
small quay the town climbs straight 
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up the hill, an infestation of steps 
and thin streets and bright sailors’ 
dives. One street is no more than a 
long dark tunnel under tall Italian 
hiouses—truly a tunnel, a good place 
_ foraknifing, and nicely called the Rue 
Obscure. Villefranche’s weather is 
nayal, and queerly changeable. One 
week American ships will be in, the 
next, Greek, French, Argentinian, 
British—and the streets will for the 
period take on the clothes and songs 
and customs of the crews ashore. 
Villefranche is so small that the ef- 
fect becomes fantastic—like a house 
changing its whole furniture once a 
week. Meanwhile, Cocteau is deco- 
rating the church and, on fleetless 
days, such arresting craft as Niar- 
chos’s black three-master Créole may 
stand for you at anchor against the 
sloping gardens of Cap Ferrat. 

On Cap Ferrat, a bushy promon- 
tory wilder than the lateral coast, lie 
embedded some of the seats of the 
mighty—Somerset Maugham, Lady 
Kenmare, Leopold II’s old: palace 
and the fine villa left by an Ephrussi- 
Rothschild as the Musée Ile de 
France, a rich collection of mixed 
valuables in a precious setting of 
Moorish halls and cypresses. (A lot 
of Boucher here; and among much 
other detail, a Korean painting of 
a particularly splendid and wicked 
elephant, an alcoholic’s dream can- 
vas). As so often and charmingly 
happens with these provincial French 
collections, the attendant who takes 
you round has as deepa reyerence for 
the objets as the best of his guests; 
his voice is low with love and awe, 
_ he does truly plead with you to share 

his joy in each date and provenance, 

his eyes shine, and though there 
must be bad times when he consigns 
all visitors to the devil, this would 
only be further proof of an emo- 
tional pride close to ownership. 
Before we get to Monte Carlo, it 
might be salutary to take a breather 
from the littoral heat and pay a short 

Visit to little Eze perched on its eyrie 
high above this part of the coast. 

One of the more pleasant hill towns, 

it has a fine restaurant, La Chévre 

d’Or, where you may enjoy an aptly 
haute cuisine at 1300 feet above sea 
level. A swimming pool, terraces of 
flowers, a charming patron, and an 
immense view out over the blue. 
When I was last there a fleet of heli- 
copters came wandering round the 
lower slopes, diminished to the size 
of dragonflies far below the terra 
firma of Eze. As Elizabeth Brown- 
_ ing enjoyed life ‘‘above birdsong,”’ 
here you may eat at Eze above plane 
flight. And out beyond Cap Ferrat 
_ there rose that day from the sea a 

Strange and misted consortium of 

tall-sailed feluccas becalmed in the 
pearl gold light of these ancient, 


classic waters. They turned out to be 
the reflection of a line of cypresses on 
another hill glassily imprinted on the 
window of the restaurant—but I point 
it to mark how here there is none of the 
great clarity of the Aegean but instead 
a Ligurian softness in the air, mists and 
dreams of a nacreous hibiscus land. 
The Mediterranean is too often 


thought of as having one constant qual- 
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ity of light and air, but there are really 
many different atmospheres, from the 
lion-harsh beaches of southern Spain 
to the moist grays of the Costa Brava, 
from the Byzantine warmths of the 
Adriatic to the chiseled refraction of 
white Greece—many, many atmos- 
pheres and lights. Even the nearby 
Italian Riviera is different. Staying once 
at La Mortola, just across the border 


from Italianesque Menton, I sat in a 
garden among tuberoses blackened by 
the smoke of the Blue Train, yet it was 
impossible to imagine myself a mile 
away in straighter, more concise France. 
No difference, of course, in the quality 
of the light; but there were architectura! 
differences, and a feeling of greater 
fluorescence not only about the flora 
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but about the human fauna, and 
about every association of uniform 
and advertisement and cigarette 
packet and so on, about the wink 
in the corner of the eye of a bottle 
of yellow strega and against the sky 
a red, white and—Dame Nature 
avanti—green flag. 

But there is, of course, a third na- 
tion to be considered hereabouts. If, 
having passed no customs barrier, 
you find that the streets seemed to 
have received a Hollander’s scrub- 
bing, and the post boxes have been 
repainted overnight with Swiss-clean 
silver, and each blade of grass in the 
park gives the sensation of a nursery 
gardener’s personal attention, and 
there is less garden space than usual— 
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then you are in the Principality of 
Monaco. Fewer gardens here be- 
cause building land is so valuable 
and taxes are minimal. Building 
land has become indeed so precious 
that someone has built a single white 
skyscraper in the middle of Monac- 
oville’s fantastic huddle of yellow 
villas. Even without this intrusive 
newcomer Monte Carlo could never 
have been called beautiful. Rather, 
it is fantastic, giddy, dizzy, crazy, 
enchanting—supremely artificial and 
without the vegetation that softens 
similar extravagances along the rest 
of the coast. Cyclamen faience bal- 
conies, turquoise urns, gold Moor- 
ish tiles, a sunbaked hotel called 
Balmoral, the whirled icing of the 
Casino with its elegant lavender 
lamps on Suicide Terrace and its 
brown, hushed interior. And the gas 
works, the palace, the beer factory— 
it is all still there, whoever owns it. 
Around the Palace—ancient cannon 
and a few streets of stone-pedimented 
old mansions; and perhaps the great- 
est wonder of the whole extraordi- 
nary place, Albert I’s Oceanographi- 
cal Museum, a second palace far 
bigger than the real one, stuffed 
not only with dead but also alive 
fish, and where one may inspect any- 
thing from a whale to a sea flea. 
But one cannot compress in these 
few words a place so compressed. 
Once, chatting to an elderly man in 


a curled panama, I asked why he 
had chosen particularly hereto spend 
his retirement? I expected the usual 
answer—freedom from taxes, or that 
he was a chronic gambler. But no. 

“Because,” he said, leaning to- 
ward me with a small, possibly se- 
cret wink, “‘I feel safe here.”’ 

“Safe ?’’ We were on the ramparts, 
and I looked round at the 18th Cen- 
tury cannon in this musical-comedy 
setting with its army of two dozen 
puppet soldiers. 

“Safe,” he repeated. ““You see, it’s 
so small. Europe, the outside world, 
is getting bigger and harder to un- 
derstand every day—but here we 
have limits, reasonable limits within 
which a man can live.” 

He meant it. And illogical as it 
seemed, it was finally understand- 
able. It sounded a nursery thought, a 
return to the love of little things; but 
then, most of us living in big cities 
reduce them to the immediate vicin- 
ity of our homes. How much more 
secure if we had a little army, stamps, 
a line of visual difference, an integ- 
rity. 1 believe he said what a lot of 
people who laugh at Monaco’s size 
dare not easily say, yet feel. It is a 
very real reason for an unreal place. 

Now only the commune of Men- 
ton lies before the Italian border; 
Menton the last sigh of France, a 
mellowed place like an old theater 
curtain, charming and slow, a leth- 
argic sun trap where bananas and 
lemons grow. The Royal-Westmin- 
ster Hotel, dark-paneled, might have 
moved in from Victorian Scotland 
overnight. Yet it has a tropic garden 
and lies just beneath the old Italian 
town whose glory is a finely paved 
square set between two baroque 
churches, where now every year a 
festival of chamber music is held by 
the light of oil lanterns and the star- 
studded southern sky, fragile and 
brilliant music bounded by stone 
architectures and the night. 


That is the length of the Céte 
d’Azur, from Cannes to Menton. 
But what of the breadth? Of the 
many small places only glimpsed, of 
the street corners and people known 
so well for an hour as we sit in a 
café, yet forgotten forever after? 
Places and people, the matted roofs 
with tiles like apricot-colored Don- 
egal tweed of the hill towns, the 
group of youths taking an aperitif 
from a table piled with circular brass 
French bugles, all dressed in white 
shorts and vests at ten in the evening, 
strangely athletic uniform for bands- 
men; and Vallauris, with its ceramic 
kilns ranged like the turrets of an 
old fortification, its industry fired 
fresh by Picasso; and the old red- 
wine drinker staggering along full of 
song, one of many who give the lie 
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to the myth that Frenchmen do not 
get drunk; and Matisse’s chapel at 
Vence, a barish white room lit by 
yellow-and-blue stained glass whose 
spectral fusion of violet light paints 
the white walls afresh every day, as 
if its creator still lived. And through 
the neon-lit café window, French- 
men’s heads no longer bent on good 
conversation but:all twisted together 
peering at a television set—and this 
no exception. The statistics of the 
Nice Municipal Cleansing Depart- 
ment—eighty tons of confetti taken 
from the Carnival streets; and news 
of a new nonstop nicois industry—a 
small army of workmen employed 
making the giant plaster Carnival 
figures for half the year, and in 
breaking them up during the other 
half. Two café tables, one full of 
young women in bikinis with their 
consorts in long-peaked beach caps, 
and the other table taken by a full- 
bloused mother and her bearded 
husband, the red pip of the /égion 


@honneur in his lapel—but all doing 


the same thing, furiously writing 
post cards home. And two adjacent 
balconies, one clean-painted with a 
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spray gun and bearing a single mod 
ern plastic chair, and the other over 
grown with creeper and a mass o 
terra-cotta jars, and a hen coop, anc 
a dog kennel, and the cages of tw 
songbirds aloft in the vine—anothe 
reminder that the “‘typical’’ still ex 
ists but is typical no more. And al 
the posters and brochures describins 
places you will never have time to 
to—including, for me, a momentou: 
description in Gallic-English of the 
herbiferous hinterland to this coast 
“A lavender-hemmed rocky chao: 
with airies over torrents.” (sic) Tha’ 
should be worth anyone’s money. 
This account began, and will end 
on a note of language. Beware o 
those who say that French is such ¢ 
concise, logical tongue. Remembe! 
that to say “ninety-nine” in Frenct 
you must say “four-twenties-ten: 
nine.”’ And, back in the Blue Train 
try the handle, as I did, of a closec 
lavatory door—and a voice withir 
will surely growl: ‘‘It there has of the 
world” (// y a du monde)—a phrase. 
whichever way you like to take it 
that puts a last and true word to this 
the Azure Coast. THE ENI 
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MADRID 
Continued from Page 65 


ie 
- Zurbaran, Murillo, El Greco, Ve- 
_lasquez and Goya. To Goya we look 
| most of all, for Madrid is his city. It 
_ isa special experience to go from the 
| Prado to see the Goya frescoes in the 
‘church of San Antonio beyond the 
' north station. The church is a little 
_-museum now, but at its replica 
' nearby, the girls still come to pray 
to San Antonio to give them lovers. 
_ Itis the favorite place for those pop- 
ular weddings which begin so stiffly: 
and which end in the party walking 
the streets to shouts of “Long live 
the bride, long live the mother of the 
bride, long live the sister of the 
bride,” and’so on. They will dance 
in the cafés out at Cuatro Caminos 
to the radio and the electric organ. 
Madrid stays up later, gets up 
later, does everything later, than any 
other capital in Europe. The Ma- 
drileno hates the clock and indeed, 
except for the sacred clock over the 
old Ministry of the Interior in the 
Puerta del Sol, all the clocks in Ma- 
drid are wrong. Often hours wrong. 
“What time is it,” a maid calls from 
the window to another maid down 
below, “two o’clock orfour o’clock?”’ 
The zealous Falange party leaders 
burst out every so often and at- 
tempt to change these habits. A new 
Minister gives an order that all civil 
servants are to be at their offices by 
nine. He is at once christened “‘the 
abominable nine-o’clock man.” 
There is no getting the Madrilefio 
to eat his heavy lunch before 2 or 
2:30 P.M. or to go back to his shop or 

- office before 5. He dines at ten. 
“But because the new Madrid is 
much more a worker’s city than it 
used to be, it shows signs of doing 
things earlier at night. The real 
source of changing custom is infla- 
tion and the very high cost of living. 
So the fashionable performance at 
the theater or cinema is now the one 
at seven, not the eleven o’clock. A 
new law forbids theaters to remain 
open after 1:30. Inflation is driving 
people out of restaurants, the pop- 
ular fascas or eating houses, into 
snack bars and cafeterias: the bars 
increase every year, the cafés decline. 
More standing, less sitting, lighter 

_ meals in the evening. 

In the Victorian age and up to 
_ twenty years ago the people of Ma- 
drid ate enormous meals—that is to 
say all people who ate at all; for 
Spaniards still belong to two races: 
__ those who eat and those who don’t. 
In the Cerralbo house, there are the 
_ menus of the family—they are unbe- 
_ lievable in the number of courses; 
but I have many times sat down in 
humble pensions, to a luncheon of 


_ huge helpings of hors d’oeuvres, 
hs 


soup, fish, some regional dish, followed 
by chicken, steak, sweet cake and fruit. 
The fat men of Madrid were one of the 
sights of the nation as they almost lay 
under their stomachs in the cafés or 
moved slowly down the Calle Alcala 
with the sadness of grounded planets. 
When I was in Madrid this year I saw 
only one survivor of this brotherhood. 
He was old, drunk and denouncing 
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oratorically ‘“‘this famous modern 
world.’ But the smart cocktail par- 
ties do not begin till eight and go on 
till ten or eleven. First Madrid copied 
“el five o’clock tea’? (at seven) from 
Europe; the aperitif was almost un- 
known. Now the Madrilefio drinks 
Italian vermouth, gins of peculiar 
mark and whisky. He is still an ab- 
stemious drinker. His real drink is 
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San Juan, Puerto Rico is 
an easy 6 hours by air 
from New York...ocra 
pleasant 34-day trip by 
sea. It is only an 8%- 
hour flight from Chicago 
and 4 hours from Miami. 


black coffee, at all hours. It has ceased 
to be good because real coffee is expen- * 
sive but in the old cafés it is still served 
with a glass of water—the delicious 
mountain water of Madrid; which many 
of the exiles longed for after the civil 
war. Chocolate drinking—the strong 
cinnamon chocolate served in small 
cups and as sweet as real Turkish cof- 
fee—has almost died. out. 
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Strangers at the outset, a few days of 
exploring foreign lands, sharing exciting 
and amusing adventures and it’s a “tray- 
eling party”. 


By Percival “Club Car” you travel door- 
to-door seeing the sights as you go, stop- 
ping for close-ups—no driving to do—no 
connections to worry about—just sit back, 
relax and enjoy it all. Luxury combined 
with economy! Complete European 
tours with driver and tour leader from 
$792 (10 countries, 35 days) to $2505 
(12 countries, 67 days) round trip from 
New York. 
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of itineraries and choice of accommoda- 
tions. Get Percival’s 1958 catalogue. 


NOTE: Same “traveling party” fun on 
Percival ‘Round the World and Europe 
and Holy Land tours! 


See your travel agent or 
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PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. 
171 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Madrilefio is in all things 
torn between his traditional habits 
and the new notions of the modern, 
international world. If there are 
crowds on the brassy Gran Via, in 
the pseudo luxury of the new cafés 
that look like Hollywood sets, there 
are also numbers of people in the 
narrow, ill-lit back streets of the 
older part of the city eating in the 
tascas. Some of these have smart- 
ened up under the influence of tour- 
ism, and are losing their Spanish 
simplicity. The true tasca is often a 
rough-looking, humble place. You 
go into a small, dark bar full of 
shouting men who stand by the 
zinc counter. The shouting barman 
slops down small glasses of Val- 
depefias wine, five at a time. The 
eating room of the fasca is off the 
bar, a place with a stone floor, pos- 
sibly, and always a wall of Talavera 
tiles. You eat off a marble slab or 
perhaps they will bring a tablecloth. 
No elegance. Room for about a 
dozen customers. The company is 
mostly male, the tiles give an echo 
to the loud voices. 

You will eat suckling pig in some 
tascas that specialize in it. You will 
eat the best fish of the Biscayan 
coast or the Mediterranean. If Span- 
ish sole has not the quality of Dover 
sole, the hake is unsurpassed; this 
fish, so humble in northern coun- 
tries, is here transformed. There is 
bream baked in chilies and garlic, 
there are the mullets, the prawns, 
the langostinos and oysters. In the 
good tascas one eats famous dishes 
like cocido, that fine clear stew of 
pork, chicken, leek, potatoes and 
chickpeas, the mountainous paellas 
of rice, saffron, peppers and mus- 
sels, or those powerful orange-col- 
ored stews of Asturian sausage. The 
tasca may be a slum bar packed with 
lorry drivers or market men, like the 
ones at the bottom of the Calle de 
Toledo near the fish market, but the 
food is pure and good. The Ma- 
drilefio is quarrelsome and critical if 
his food is not as it should be. He 
does not argue with the waiter or 
the proprietor; he calls the cook. 

The people who go to the fascas 
are of all classes, the very rich and 
the modest, the aristocrat, the 
banker, the professor, the petit 
bourgeois; once at table they are en 
famille barking at each other. It is 
in the genius of the Madrilefio that 
he puts his personality before his 
caste. Below the tascas are the old 
17th Century posadas or muleteer’s 
taverns in the neighborhood of Cava 
Baja, where the market people and 
peasants come and stay in the galler- 
ied courtyards where the washing 
drips. The shops in this neighborhood 
sell harness and tobacco sieves; Ma- 
drid is a city of small shops. These 


posadas are outposts of Castile, and 
Castile is poor; the rank, sour life of 
the villages seeps in—those crum- 
bling villages which now the peasants 
are leaving. 

We are a long way from the Ritz, 
from Horcher’s and El Jockey, a 
long way from the smart patisseries, 
from Lhardy’s where one meets that 
Edwardian grace which Madrid has 
preserved longer than any other 
city. For how much longer? At 
Lhardy’s this year I listened to right- 
wing personages talking about the 
decay of the regime. They knew the 
Spanish future is precariously in the 
hands of the world outside. 

There are Edwardian vestiges in 
cafés like Varela, at the end of Pre- 
ciados (the Madrileno does not 
habitually use the word for “‘street’’); 
but the famous Pombo was closed 
last year. The bars have suffered less; 
the old ones in Echegaray and other 
streets nearby, where the flamenco 
singers, the dancers, the bullfighters 
go, are dead by day but roaring by 
night. The floor is deep in prawn 
shells and sugar papers, the wine 
glasses ring, the male voices bellow 
and rebound from the gaudy, tiled 
walls where perhaps a bull’s head 
looks down, or some crude fresco of 
the life and death of Manolete, the 
almost sainted bullfighter. Men are 
meeting in that traditional chest- 
to-chest, backslapping hug of the 
Spanish male, shouting in each 
other’s faces. In the back room the 
hired guitarists are strumming to 
the flamenco songs. But the bull’s 
head on the wall may mislead the 


traveler who wishes everything Span- 
ish to be “‘typical”; behind the bar, 
among the bottles, are the results of 
the football lottery. The great foot- 
ball players are as well knownas the 
bullfighters and, in the economic 
revolution through which Madrid is 
passing, football is a cheap spec- 
tacle, and the bull ring is exorbi- 
tantly expensive. Bars, the cinema, 
football are the new distractions of 
Madrid. The brothels have been 
closed. The peculiarity of the broth- 
els was an absurd quality of homeli- 
ness; half the men who went to 
them did so to talk business and 
politics and to gossip, to wait for 
something muy espanol to happen. 
Yet the “‘typical’’ distractions 
have survived the puritan discour- 
agement of them in the years im- 
mediately after the civil war. The. 
guitars talk across the stage of a 
night club and gradually silence the 
room as the climax becomes clearer, 
quicker and peremptory. The sing- 
ers and dancers sit around as if they 
were waiting for some parlor game 
to begin. That little Arab child from 
Granada will soon get up, and as 
she stands, the childish smile goes 
from her face, she lowers the lids of 
her smoky eyes, fixes a scowl be- 
tween her brows, and then, with 
high-tempered fingers snapping, 
stamps fiercely into the dance. These 
girls turn into savages; they arch 
their thin backs like bending bows, 
their heads shake in temper and 
their heels talk fast in a mutter of 
hostility. These flamenco and gypsy 
Continued on Page 104 
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dances elicit all the incitement and 
defiance in sexual passion. They are 
the direct language of the body, un- 
perverted by lewdness of the mind. 

Whatever the performance, 
whether the curious strangled notes 
of the conte jondo are being torn 
from a falsetto voice, or whether 
the crisis of the dance is achieved 
and dissipated, there are grace and 
insolence in the women, cruelty and 
mastery, absolute male conceit and 
dominance in the men. ‘‘Lele, lele, 
lele——” the singer begins and strikes 
that sigh of hollow sadness, the hard 
sigh of the fatal transience of pleas- 
ure, love and delight. Even in the 
conquering, sardonic songs in which 
cunning makes a fool of love, where 
jealousy revels in its own evil, 
vengeance in its own emptiness, or 
pleasure in its brevity and deceits, 
the falling minor chords of the 
Spanish musical genre are there in 
all their melancholy insinuation. 

A sign of the present restlessness 
in Madrid, caused by the granting 
of a little more freedom, is the cau- 
tious revival of the theater. After the 
civil war (nuestra guerra: our war, 
they call it, being fatally obliged to 
have a war the Spanish way and not 
the way of the rest of the world) the 
theater died in Madrid. Many the- 
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aters closed permanently. Now, by 
collecting a small tax on the royal- 
ties of authors, two of the finest 
theaters in Madrid have been hand- 
somely refurbished, and the first 
night of a popular zarzuela—a 
musical play—is a glittering occa- 
sion. There are now two state- 
subsidized theaters, one for the 
classical drama—though here for- 
eign dramatists like Arthur Miller 
and T. S. Eliot have so far prepon- 
derated over the Spanish classics— 
and another for Spanish contempo- 
raries. There are a number of re- 
spectable new dramatists and there 
is a distinct effervescence in the ex- 
perimental theater—despite the ec- 
clesiastical censorship, which applies 
to literature as well and is far more 
severe than the political censorship. 
I have heard a young Spanish dram- 
atist take a perverse pride in the cen- 
sor, as if he could not write without 
an enemy. All the same, Madrid is 
not the city to which any traveler 
goes for its contemporary arts. They 
can flourish only timidly in the arti- 
ficial conditions under which, ideas 
have to be conceived. The interest- 
ing thing is that there is enough res- 
tiveness to make the theater stir. 
And restive the new Madrid is. It 
has become self-conscious. The 
apathy which followed the civil war 
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“has gone. A younger generation has 
grown up which did not know that 


war and is bored by talk of it. There 
is less fear in political conversation. 


| The spies of the police state have be- 


come pathetic. “And No. 59?” the 
spy asks the lift boys at the hotels. 


They palm him off with the formula: 


“Muy discreto” and shrug their 
shoulders with contempt. Large 
numbers of the increasing body of 
university students, housed in the 


fine new university residences, go 


abroad. They come back demanding 
what the students of other countries 


have: ordinary freedom. There are 


no politics in Spain at the moment; 
there is a vacuum; but as one Span- 
jiard has said, they are beginning to 
feel “the biological need for free- 
dom.” They are eager, sharp-minded 
and bored. Madrid is a city which 
would perhaps still prefer to be in 
the 19th Century; but now it is 
modern in aspect, it wants to be 
modern in mind as well. It is begin- 
ning to feel that tension which is the 
essence of city life. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think 
that the traditional Madrid is dead. 
It has never been a museum. Fa- 
mous old streets like the Calle de 
Toledo, running out of the city, are 
packed with thriving life. The Ras- 
tro or flea market is packed tight 


and black with thousands of people 
on Sundays, buying everything from 
wardrobes and cheap furniture to 
old shoes, new clothes and an- 
tiques. The markets roar. Life pullu- 
lates in the warrenlike slums. The 
blind tap along; a woman strides be- 
side a pair of dwarfs; a laughing 
deaf-and-dumb couple hold up the 
crowd; workmen charge into the 
bars and order their morning 
brandy; the radio shouts out the 
latest flamenco song. At night these 
iron-gray streets are sour and dark 
and severe; they are dangerous to 
walk in because, lately, enterprising 
people have been ripping up the 
hydrants and selling them! 

It is in these ill-lit streets of thou- 
sands of small shops or staring, 
shabby doorways that the Ma- 
drilefios like to wander. They know 
their city. They regard it with that 
homely affection all Spaniards feel 
for their own towns. They feel about 
it domestically, as they feel for their 
family and their friends. They never 
boast about it. They neglect it with 
love. They have nothing like the 
civic pride of a Parisian, a Londoner 
or a New Yorker. Madrid is a fa- 
miliar place, entirely personal, with- 
out loneliness. It must be the only 
city without loneliness in the world. 

: THE END 
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gift of Hiram Walker's CORDIALS 


You recognize people’s appreciation of good living Hiram Walker’ s 
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Risé Stevens: Prize Package 


by Alfred Bester 


The American genius for designing 
an eye-catching package 

has made this long-stemmed 
longhair one of the 


world’s most expensive singers 


@ Now that the Dodgers have absconded 
with my loyalty, there’s nothing left for me 
to root for in New York except the Metro- 
politan Opera. Any night you can catch me 
sitting behind the first violins with a hot 
dog, yelling ““Kill the conductor!” and 
waiting for Risé Stevens to come to bat. 
What Mickey Mantle is to the Yankee Sta- 
dium, Risé Stevens is to the Met. Her Car- 
men, Rosenkavalier and Delilah are fixtures; 
in fact, young Met fans have probably never 
seen any other Carmen. 

Miss Stevens is typical of a surprising 
development in music: the ascendancy of 
American singers as the best trained, most 
talented and most sought-after artists in the 
business. They are at a premium around the 
world, and the reason for their success is 
something you may not like. Risé Stevens 
and her colleagues have become prize Pack- 
age Products, designed to conform to all 
the advertising techniques you probably 
find most irritating. 

Let’s look at the packaging picture in 
terms of opera. Forty years ago we were in 
the “Quality Age” of merchandising and in 
the “Golden Age” of opera. Manufacturers 
were indifferent to the appearance-appeal 
of their product; they believed that quality 
alone would sell. Similarly, in opera’s 
Golden Age, impresarios were indifferent 
to their product’s appearance. What if pro- 
ductions were tatty and the singers beefy? 
Quality of voice alone was enough to sell. 

Today manufacturers have learned that 
the appearance of a package is as important 
as its contents . . . sometimes even more so, 
The same holds true for opera. The Amer- 
ican public, hypnotized by glamorous Hol- 
lywood films, slick advertising art and rav- 


ishing TV commercials, is now conditioned 
to demand idealized products and ideal 
performers. 

This unrealistic focus on the superficial 
is deplored by many as a symptom of Amer- 
ican adolescence, but it has its brighter side. 
It has forced the development of a Risé 
Stevens, an ideal performer who stars in 
opera, draws $4000 a performance on the 
concert stage, has made three movies, has 
sung a radio Carmen Jones with Frank 
Sinatra, and has appeared on TV in unex- 
pected guises: doing pop singing and dra- 
matic narration on the Ed Sullivan and 
Steve Allen shows, dance routines with Ray 
Bolger, and comedy sketches with Milton 
Berle. 

Miss Stevens is a versatile and glamorous 
package who not only has talent but is 
damned good to look at. She can sell off the 
shelf in any supermarket in the world. ~ 


Risé Stevens was born Risé Steenbjorg in 
the great city of Bronx in 1913. Her mother 
was Russian-Jewish, her father Norwegian, 
which means the “Risé” (Norwegian for 
“Jaughter’’) is legitimate. But the name still 
gives her trouble. People don’t know how 
to pronounce it (Reez-a), or else keep call- 
ing her Rose. 

“What kills me,”’ she said, “‘is when peo- 
ple ask me: “When did you change it from 
Rose to Rise?” 

She discovered she had a voice when she 
was ten, singing while her father pumped an 
old player piano. She went on a radio show 
called The Children’s Hour, WJZ Sundays 
9-10 A.M. Milton J. Cross m.c.’d the show, 
and, fifteen years later, nearly dissolved in 
sentimental tears when he was the announcer 
at Risé’s Met debut. 

While she was in high school, Risé hus- 
tled a job with the Opéra Comique in the 
Little Theater in Brooklyn, singing and 
dancing in the chorus. There she was dis- 
covered by Madame Schoen-René, a vocal 
teacher from Juilliard Institute, who got 
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“Carmen” Stevens can sell off the shelf in any supermarket. 


her a graduate scholarship at the Institute. 
At this point the Carmen in her blood be- 
gan to show. 

“She always had the killer instinct,” her 
husband says. ““She’s kind and generous 
today because she can afford to be nice; she 
has no competition.” 

But as a competing eighteen-year-old at 
Juilliard she was all elbows and aggression. 
She was, by her own admission, a poor stu- 
dent in everything except acting and sing- 
ing. Nevertheless Juilliard had faith enough 
to lend her $500 to spend a summer in Salz- 
burg studying at the Mozart Theater. 

“And you never paid them back,” her 
husband grinned. 

“J did. I swear I did!’’ Risé jumped up in 
agitation ready to hunt for the canceled 
check. We calmed her. 

After a taste of big-league opera at Salz- 
burg, Risé was reluctant to return to school. 
She stuck it out at Juilliard for three years 
simply to qualify for her diploma in case 
she ever found it necessary to teach music. 

*‘She’s insecure,” her husband said, “but 
only about money.” 

From Juilliard Risé went to Prague, which 
she made her Home Opera for two years, 
studying opera roles. 

“Did you make a name for yourself?” I 
asked. 

“‘Well, I was well known in the business, 
but not to the public.” 

‘She couldn’t open any charge accounts,” 
her husband said. 
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It was in Prague that Risé met her 
husband, Walter Surovy, a matinee- 
idol type in an acting company that 
shared the theater with the opera 
company. 

They met at the stage door, where 
Surovy, who admits he was cocky, 
was strutting and taking up too 
much room. By the time Risé man- 
aged to push past him they’d started 
a fight in broken languages which 
turned into a romance. 

Surovy, a catch, condescended to 
ask the girl to marry him. He was a 
greatly surprised matinee idol when 
Risé laughed at him and went off to 
sing in South America. Six months 
later, Surovy followed his girl friend 
to New York, romanced her again, 
and married her during a half-hour 
rehearsal break after her debut at 
the Met. 

“What was she like then?” I asked 
Surovy while Risé looked on smiling. 

“The typical American girl. Ev- 
erything was black or white, right or 
wrong with her. It still is. She’s sim- 
ple, direct, not very diplomatic. 
Sometimes I have to give her the 
Number One look to keep her mouth 
shut.”’ 

“You make her sound schoolgirl- 
ish,” 

“She is. She doesn’t have much 
humor; she’s really a longhair. 
After we were married and I started 
to manage her, I had to glamorize 
her.... You know, pick out the right 
clothes, the right pictures, publicize 
her, promote her. ... And she hated 
it. If she hadn’t had to work to sup- 
port a refugee husband, she might 
have quit for good.” 


Miss ‘Stevens made her debut at 
the Met in 1938 and was an instant 
success. Milton Cross wept through 
his radio broadcast; the critics ap- 
plauded; the Met people knew they 
had a major attraction. 

Many people imagine that once a 
singer has been signed by the Met 
and has made a hit, her troubles are 
over. Not in this age of Packaged 
Products. Her troubles have just 
begun. 

“The Met’s only a showcase,” 
Risé said. “You can’t make money. 
The top salary is a thousand dollars 
a performance, and you don’t sing 
more than a dozen times. The real 
money isinconcerts and recordings.” 

At this point the singer must con- 
form to the standards of our Pack- 
age Culture. The competition for 
concert dates is so keen that mere 
singing quality is not enough. The 
artist must dress magnificently, look 
beautiful and glamorous, and dra- 
matically capture and hold a con- 
cert audience. 

“We’re not only competing with 
each other,” Risé said. ‘‘We’re com- 
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peting with television and movie 
The public is accustomed to seeit 
attractive singers, dancers, acto1 
They judge us by what they’re use 
lone 

This keen sales competition. 
what makes the American singer : 
much in demand abroad. Dino Yai 
nopoulos, the Met’s stage directo 
who has worked in almost all tl 
European theaters, says, “America 
singers are easier to work wit 
They’re younger and have a fresh 
approach. The competition is toug 
here, so they have to be good. An 
they’re much more professiona 
They work harder, they look bette 
and they’re conditioned by the tim 
element always hanging over u: 
European singers are not.” 

“Over there it’s always doman 
domani . . . tomorrow, tomorrow, 
Risé said. “If an opera isn’t read 
for opening night, they just postpon 
it. If that happened at the Met we’ 
have our heads taken off.” 

Europeans still can’t get accus 
tomed to the tight American sched 
uling, which is one reason they hay 
difficulty hiring the American sing 
ers they want so badly. An America 
singer has her concert tours booke¢ 
three years in advance. Europea 
opera houses rarely know wha 
they’re going to do more than si 
months ahead. Money is anothe 
problem. Top salary at a Europear 
house is around $250, which mean: 


-a tremendous sacrifice to the Amer. 


ican. 

When Miss Stevens was invitec 
to sing the premiére of Virgilio 
Mortari’s new opera La Figlia de. 
Diavolo at La Scala, she had to plead 
with her manager for permission to 
accept. It meant giving up $80,000 
in canceled bookings. 

“I pampered her,” Surovy said, 
“but never again.” ~ 

“Never!” Risé agreed. “Unless 
they offer me another premiére of a 
new work,” 

Continued on Page 110 


@ Selected stores through- 
out the country will feature 
the Hotipay International 
Art Exhibition during 1958, 
In the next month, this col- 


lection of contemporary art 


from forty nations will ap- 
pear at the following stores: 


Dec. 30-Jan. 11 
BURDINE’S, Miami, Fla. 


Jan. 20—Feb. 1] 
RICH’S, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE AMERICAN 
QUNMEL WAY TO EUROPE 


NEW S/S ATLANTIC 


COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Europe bound? Enjoy all the freedom and comforts of a 
PREDOMINANTLY TOURIST CLASS liner. First U.S. ship of 
her kind, the modern S/S ATLANTIC provides glamorous 
appointments and facilities at low tourist class fares. Travel 
in casual elegance . . . the budget-wise way .. . THE 
AMERICAN Banner WAY. 

ALL ACCOMMODATIONS INCLUDE PRIVATE SHOWER AND TOILET 
%& Superb’ American-Continental cuisine 

% Glass enclosed promenade deck, exquisite lounges 

% Sports deck, theatre, bar, children’s playroom 

% Interiors designed by Raymond Loewy Associates 


DIRECT SERVICE TO THE CONTINENT 


Zeebrugge, Belgium 
and Amsterdam, Holland 
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travel agent 
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AMERICAN BANNER LINES 


34-hour boat train 
from Zeebrugge to Paris 


DEPT. C-1 * 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 


There’s fun - 
for everyone in 
the ski paradise 
of the world! 


Le Oo 


ver 10,000 square 
miles of powder snow, 
sparkling in bright sunshine, 
offers you skiing like you’ve 
never had before. 58 lifts and tows 
in 31 developed areas give you a 
choice of runs in every area, from gen- 
tle novice to spectacular advanced, 
And the lift lines are short—you get 
all the skiing you want! 
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~{ COLORADO WINTER SPORTS COMMITTEE iu 
Room 368, Capitol Building l 
Accommodations range from rustic Denver 2, Colorado 
to royal—with many “all inclusive” , Enjoy the ski vacation of your lifetime this year. 
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And for a perfect finish to each thril- ! ski areas and lodges (including prices), and 
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roaring fire, toasting the days’ ad- 
ventures, or dancing the fun-filled Cit 
evening away. es 
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I went down to the Met to ask a 
few questions about Risé Stevens 
and the working life of an opera 
star. You might be interested, first, 
in a breakdown on the budget of an 
opera performance, 

An average single performance at 
the Met costs $28,000. This breaks 
down into $6000 for principals and 
conductor, $2700 for the orchestra 
and $2400 for chorus and ballet— 
adding up to around $11,000 for tal- 
ent; stagehands, props, electricians, 
theatrical hauling, maintenance, box 
office and front office come to 
around $16,000. In opera, talent costs 
less than labor, and, just for laughs, 
let me add that composers’ royal- 
ties average $129 per performance. 

A sold-out house grosses $19,500. 
Add other income from recording 
royalties, radio broadcast receipts, 
and so forth, and you bring it up to 
$23,000 . . . which means that the 
Metropolitan Opera is guaranteed a 
$5000 deficit every time it rings up 
the curtain. This is why they’re con- 
stantly begging for contributions. 
At the new site planned for the Met 
at Lincoln Square, it’s hoped that 
efficient design will eliminate some 
of the sapping labor costs. 

The old house is a monstrous 
barn, too big for any voice to fill, its 
auditorium marred by blind and 
deaf spots. The stage has dead areas, 
too, where a singer can hardly make 
himself heard, and these plague spots 
are carefully avoided by the princi- 
pals, to the despair of stage directors 
who are trying to move them around 
dramatically. 

“Every house has dead spots on 
stage,” Risé said, “and everybody 
avoids them. But some houses like 
La Scala have live spots where the 
voice sounds very good. Then you 
ought to see us elbowing each other 
to get there.” 

Up in the tailor shop where cos- 
tumes are sewn on dress forms run- 
ning from size 42 (Bust-42, Waist- 
34, Hips-44) for a 180-pound diva 
who shall be nameless, to a size 7 
for a tiny ballet dancer, they ex- 
plained that some singers insist on 
loose costumes, with as much as six 
inches allowed for diaphragm ex- 
pansion. Others insist on skin-tight 
costumes. Miss Stevens is of the 


skin-tight persuasion, but not to. 


show off her fine figure. 

“Tt isn’t vanity,” she said. “It’s 
for the support. That’s why so many 
tenors wear girdles. You have to 
support the diaphragm.” 


I asked the head of the Prop de- 
partment if singers gave him any 
trouble. 

“Well, some are pretty rough. 
Like some tenors when they’re sup- 
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posed to drink a toast, they don’t 
just put the goblet down . . . they 
toss it into the wings. We have to 
stand there and try ’n’ catch ’em so 
they don’t get broke.” 

“Are they fussy about props?” 

“Well, it seems like props aren’t 
kosher unless the stars come down 
and move ’em. When we did Traviata 
last year and set up the second-act 
summerfouse scene, Madam Te- 
baldi, she come down and moved the 
furniture around some. Then she 
went up to her dressing room and 
the tenor come down and moved 
em some more. Then he went up 
and the baritone, he come down and 
moved ’em again. They just got to 
touch ’em. 

“The first time Callas sung Norma 
she moved the props around, so we 
chalked the new positions right on 
the ground cloth. Next time she sung 
Norma we put everything right where 
she’d moved ’em to. She come down 
and moved ’em again, so we gave 
up.” 

I asked Miss Stevens about this. 

“There’s a simple answer,” she 
said. “Maria Callas is blind without 
her glasses; many other singers are 
too. They have to get the feel of the 
positions.” 

Risé owns her own props as well 
as her costumes and wigs. The rose 
she carries as Octavian in Der Rosen- 
kavalier is of solid silver and has a 
little receptacle which she fills with 
attar of roses for each perform- 
ance . . . which seems to be over- 
doing it. 

The rose is so heavy that Risé 
has to give the heroine who is to 
receive it a trial heft before the 
performance. Singers, taken una- 
wares, have been known to let the 
rose drop from their palsied fingers 
and crash on the floorboards. 

Risé’s earrings in Carmen have to 
be bought wholesale. She keeps los- 
ing them in Spanish frenzies on stage 
and they never turn up after the 
show. Seems the supers and chorus 
pick them up and keep them for 
souvenirs. And while we’re on the 
subject of frenzy: she carries on so 
as Carmen that she’s in constant 
danger of splitting her costumes in 
all directions. Consequently she has 
to doacomplete dark body make-up, 
leaving only a bikini, as it were, of 
natural flesh. 

Risé’s biggest working hazard is 
that she often becomes cocksure. 
When she’s healthy, well rested, in 
good voice and serene, she’s most 
apt to turn in a perfect but ice-cold 
performance. When her husband- 
manager sees the signs of euphoria 
overtaking her, he practices a hun-— 
dred dirty deceptions to throw her 
off balance. 
Continued on Page 112 
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“Tll warn her we're late for the 
theater because someone wants to 
take pictures of her in her dressing 
room before the performance. She 
hates that and gets mad. Or I’ll in- 
vent a news story about some singer 
being acclaimed the greatest Oc- 
tavian in the history of Rosenkavalier. 
She burns. 

“Or in the dressing room I'll ask: 
‘Was Mr. Bing in to see you yet?’ 
She jumps up when she hears the 
boss’s name and says: ‘No. Why? 
What does he want to see me about?’ 
And I say: ‘Oh well, he’ll probably 
come around after the show.’” 

Miss Stevens smiled. 

“Just so long as she glares at me 
when she goes on stage,” Surovy 
said, “I know it’s going to be a good 
performance.” 


“He keeps inventing new tric 
all the time,” Risé said placidly. “ 
else 'd catch on.” 


This, then, is the picture of ; 
American singer, polished and pois 
by success, standing glossily on ti 
shelves of the music supermark 
and irresistible to purchasers. F 
the past five years the Risé Steve: 
package has had it made. She is 
star of the Metropolitan Opera; sl 
can sing as many concerts as sl 
likes at the highest fee paid to a co: 
cert artist; she has a fantastic co: 
tract with RCA-Victor for recor 
ings. She is affable, unaffected, w 
assuming .. . and just a little unree 

But this is only the Risé Steve 
package I’m describing. Inside a1 
the contents... Mrs. Walter Suroy 
I’ve not met her yet. THE EN 


PARTY OF ONE 
Continued from Page 11 


Pass to the wallet itself. Most 
wallets are devised on the assump- 
tion that modern man never carries 
about in his billfold anything more 
than a single\or perhaps, in flush 
times, two bills. But what is the 
truth? 

The truth is that modern man, 
uncertain of his own identity any- 
way, is compelled to bear with him 
whatever scraps of evidence he can 
rake up to convince himself and 
others that he is someone. I, for 
example, currently have in my wal- 
let: two thick commutation-ticket 
books; social-security card; two 
hospitalization identification cards; 
two small checks I have been mean- 
ing to cash for eight months; terse 
instructions as to the immediate dis- 
posal of my sudden corpse; two 
railroad schedules; twenty-three bills; 
an assortment of business cards 
bearing the names of various ac- 
quaintances now quite unrecallable; 
and a moderate quantity of fuzz. 
The wallet does its best to abide by 
the doctrine of containment. But if 
the bills are crisp and new and the 
wallet is removed briskly, the bills 
will fall out. And as stated, the 
wallet itself stands in constant peril 
of depocketization. 

My wife, an uncaptious lady who 
makes modest demands of life (she 
married me), states that ladies’ eve- 
ning bags are constructed on the 
same principle of spatial economy. 
It is taken for granted therefore that 
during a festive evening the male 
escort must carry any amount of 
feminine gear—matches, cigarettes, 
keys, change, and so on—in addition 
to his own personal load of five mar- 
tinis. 
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Why are return envelopes fro1 
our most efficient institutions, suc 
as banks and department store 
Just large enough for a single er 
closure, but not sealable if you wis 
to add another? Why are men’ 
wooden pants hangers (the kin 
built roughly like a triangle) neatl 
devised so that the pants at the fol 
are always too wide to be drape 
over the horizontal bar? It is i 
obedience to Commandment Num 
ber Three, already cited: The Righ 
Size is the Size Too Small. Whicl 
leads us to a related law involving a 
interesting postulate in the theory o 
numbers. 


4. If it Works in Nine Position 
Out of Ten, Then 9=10. 


I have a floor lamp operating o1 
the elbow principle, so that the 
upper illuminating section can b 
swiveled out and around. That is, i 
can be swung out and around up te 
an angle of 135°. Dare to pass be. 
yond this point, that is from 135° tc 
the maximum of 180°, and the lamr 
can be relied upon to topple over. | 
shall not labor the point, noted by 
millions, that as a general thing no 
floor lamp exists at once efficient 
and pleasing to the eye. But it does 
not matter much; the floor lamp is 
doomed in favor of the civilized 
lighting to come. Even industrial 
designers have at last taken note of 
the fact that if God had wished to 
place the sun on a stilt, He would 
have done so. 


5. The Complex is Always Prefer- 
able to the Simple. 


Perhaps this is a corollary of (1). 
Convinced as I am that the decay 
of common English prose is partly 
due to the invention of the type- 
Continued on Page 114 
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ST. JOHNS REGION—Resorts for family vacations 
line the wide, tide-packed shores of Northeast Flor- 
ida. Most offer accommodations to fit any size budget. 


INDIAN RIVER REGION—An angler casts from one 
of the area’s fine ocean beaches. In the salt-water river 
which gives region its name, sea trout are widely caught. 


are convenient to famous sporting attractions. But 
they are also centers for active sports of all kinds. 


WEST COAST—Splendid public tennis courts, beau- 
tifully landscaped, are found throughout this area. 
Also, municipal facilities for golf, swimming, boating. 


NORTH FLORIDA—Even in northernmost Florida, 
winter never curtails the fun of outdoor play. Sports 
like shufficboard can be enjoyed throughout the year. 


Best place to play best 
is any place in Florida 


..,and vacations in this land of fun cost no more than ordinary ones 


There’s more recreational fun in Florida than 
you can shake a putter—or a fishing rod—at! 
Nowhere else on this continent are resorts and 
sports so numerous. Nowhere else is play so 
enjoyable all winter through. 

You can golf in shirt-sleeved comfort from 
Pensacola to the Keys. You can fish for fighting 
Florida bass in 30,000 lakes, or troll for deep-sea 
battlers on the Gulf of Mexico or out in the 
waters of the blue Atlantic Ocean. 

Play a tennis match a stone’s throw from a 
beach. Race an outboard up and down a calm 
lagoon. Take a thrilling ski ride over bays and 


rivers. Or, just relax and tan a berry brown beside 
a sun-drenched swimming pool. 

And don’t forget the countless other attrac- 
tions of this nation’s only true subtropics: more 
ideal beaches than anywhere else in the world: 
outstanding spectator sports; the historic shrines 
of America’s first white settlements; spectacular 
water shows of every kind. 

Come down to Florida now! Sunny skies and 
soft, warm breezes quickly make you forget it’s 
still mid-winter. You'll find a Florida vacation 
is high in every kind of fun, yet priced as low 
as most ordinary holidays. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA—Golf on challenging courses is only one of many sports that make stays in this region fun. The 


thousands of lakes are excellent for bass fishing, and offer small boat owners delightful cruising waters. 
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ADDED ATTRACTION 


What's new? Youl... 
Something different happens 
when you wear this startling, 
modern fragrance...in both 

perfume and cologne parfumée. 
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Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


There’s nothing under the sun comparable to 
a (winter) vacation in Tucson— where the charm 
of the Southwest lives happily with the comfort of the new... 
where the climate is perfect and there’s plenty to see and do... 
or if you wish, just relax in the sparkling sunshine. 
Here, people are friendly, and there are no crowds or traffic jams to fight. 
Attractively furnished, comfortable accommodations—whatever your budget. 


free colorful booklet — where to stay .. . what to see and do, write: 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club, 5705-E Pueblo, Tucson, Arizona 
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writer, I have always tried to protect 
my style by using a fountain pen. 
The one I am now writing with is 
thirteen years old. I bought it froma 
man in Tuxedo Park who does not 
advertise, but instead makes foun- 
tain pens, which he sells for about 
two and a half dollars. They are ter- 
ribly old-fashioned. You unscrew 
the top. half and then pump in the 
ink by alternately squeezing and re- 
leasing a rubber sac that must cost 
about 1/10 of a cent. It has no 
springs, levers, hydraulic motors, 
streamlining, irium, barium, tho- 
rium; it cannot be dropped from a 
plane without breakage; it comes un- 
jeweled and only in black. All it does 
is write. This is more than can be 
said for some of its complex com- 
petitors. My pen, by the way, is the 
one provided for public use by a 
busy bank, the New York Trust 
Company. I can imagine no more 
realistic test of performance. 


6. Form is the Enemy of Function. 


I adduce the example of the soup 
spoon. The bowl of the soup spoon 
is either round or oval. In neither 
case is soup, whose character is way- 
ward at best, conveyed neatly from 
disinterested spoon to expectant 
mouth. Inasmuch as the mouth 


tends to assume the shape of a small. 
ish hole rather than a wide horizonta’ 
mailbox slot, the soup should be 
tipped out of the spoon in a thir 
stream rather than a broad waterfall, 
It follows therefore that the proper 
shape for a spoon is that of a minia- 
ture ladle, narrower at one side (the 
mouth side) than at the other. In a 
longish lifetime of soup ingestion ] 
have only once encountered a spoon 
suitable to the human oral orifice. 
This was at the home of the brilliant 
actress Adrianne Allen. It was a 
pleasure to eat her soup. Upon in- 
quiry my hostess explained that 
these spoons were a family heir- 
loom, having been invented, but 
never patented, by her grandfather, 
a noble spirit whose genius com- 
mands my admiration as much as 
his lack of business enterprise in- 
spires my regret. 


The whole doctrine of the Per- 
fectibility of Things stems from a 
delusion suggesting infantile be- 
havior. The infant moves his hands 
and arms, not on purpose, but sim- 
ply because to his delight he finds he 
can move them. Similarly when we 
ingenious “‘grownups’’ discover that 
our marvelous new power tools can 
change almost any object, we con- 
clude that therefore we should change 


Grand Forks Mother can’t risk 
being a “pioneer” when she shops... 


She’s always satisfied most with 
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it. I believe the economic motive is 
secondary, or even a mere rational- 
' ization. I believe that at least some of 
| the more baffling experiments in 
modern design are the result of an 
infantile desire to apply power just 
because power is available. 
_ Some years ago, to pass from one 
part of New York’s Pennsylvania 
Station to another, the traveler had 
| to open and go through a door. Then 
the doors were equipped with a 
magic toy, the Photoelectric Eye. 
Now the Eye opened the door. But in 
order for the Eye-Opener to work, 
| the traveler*had to approach the 
' door, not at his own pace, but at 
| one pleasing to the Eye. This caused 
trouble. Today they have not only 
removed the Eye, but the door 
too, which nobody needed in the 
first place. 

My garage doors are electrically 
operated. A miracle. But when 
power fails (as it does in the coun- 
try) I’m stuck. 

If my car is in the garage, I can’t 
get it out. If outside, I can’t get it 
in. Of course, if one dismantles the 
mechanism (which I do not under- 
stand), manual operation is possible. 
But this takes a strong man (not 
available in my household) and in 
the meantime I miss the 8:10, unless 
it is late, which it generally is, on 
account of technical difficulties. 

Another thing: we have two small 
children. But our ownership of them 
is rather a precarious thing..If Child 
Number | happens to be under the 
open door and Child Number 2 
presses the button, Child Number 1 
is changed into jam. Hence they 
are forbidden to play near the ga- 
tage. Hence again, they play near 
the garage. 

Of course I can relapse to ordi- 
nary doors, but this costs $300. More 
important, my neighbors would 
not like it. It would be a subver- 
sive gesture, for modern tech- 
nology has already attained religious 


status, and I wish to profane no. 


man’s altar. 

‘Are power-worked car windows 
or electronically worked refrigerator 
doors frue improvements? Or are 
they the consequences of the free op- 
eration of the play instinct, about on 
a level with thumb sucking? Do tail 
fins really make for a better car? Or 
are they the consequences of glee- 
fully fooling around with a billion- 
dollar Meccano set? 

And—to bring us up to date— 
is Sputnik the issue of a basic 
scientific curiosity? Or is this at- 
tempt to communicate with the 
nonhumanity of outer space merely 
a confession of our failure to com- 
municate with each other, a cry of 
despair that we pretend is a shout of 
triumph? 


CURRENT BOOKS I’VE LIKED 

The London Shakespeare, edited by 
John Munro. This is the last word, 
both for beauty of usable format 
and for scholarship. Newly re-edited 
in the light of the most modern re- 
search, with variant readings, and full 
paraphernalia: historical, critical, lexi- 
cographical. The perfect gift for Shake- 
speare lover, playgoer, bibliophile. 


(Simon and Schuster, N.Y., six vol- 
umes, bound in full buckram and vel- 
lum, $30.) 

The Complete Works of Montaigne, 
newly translated by Donald M. Frame. 
The essays, letters and the ‘“‘Travel 
Journal,” beautifully translated into 
a viable modern idiom. This handsome 
volume makes a flattering gift for 
the right person. (Stanford University 


Press, Stanford, California, $12.50.) 

Getting Along in Spanish, by Mario 
Pei and Eloy Vaquero. One of the 
handy, useful Holiday Magazine Lan- 
guage Books, this provides, properly 
arranged, all the common phrases the 
tourist is apt to need, plus a grammati- 
cal outline and a condensed two-way 
vocabulary. (Harper & Bros., N.Y., 
$2.50.) 


THE END 
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overnight by “Super-7” Clippers*! 


rae You'll love Spain . . . and you can afford to stay long enough to explore the 
beautiful Costa Brava, the sweet green countryside, age-old villages, 
: modern cities, magnificent art galleries, famous cathedrals and shrines. 


You'll enjoy stopping at an historic old Castle—a modern and comfortable 
Parador today, where a room with bath costs as little as $5° a day American Plan. 


tae You'll be delighted with how much your money will buy .. . how far it will go!_ 


z, 


And for a new thrill, fly Pan Am’s superlative “Super-7” Clippers! 
These Douglas-built DC-7Cs hold no less than 17 transatlantic speed records and are 
the fastest, quietest over-ocean airliners in the world. Relax in comfort . . . 
the mighty engines are mounted five feet further out from the cabin, with 
triple-thick windows to hush whatever noise remains, And “Super-7s” are ‘ 
radar-equipped to pre-select the smoothest possible route. You can be in Spain : 
next morning for the vacation of a lifetime! Take your choice of first-class 
President service with berths (extra) or thrifty tourist-fare Rainbow service— 


either one a sheer delight from the moment you start. See your Travel Agent 
or— 


PAR AM ERICARN World’s Most Experienced Airline hilar cherie ha pia 
or SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


Offices in: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Toronto 
or any of Pan American’s 53 offices in the U. S. and Canada 


The variety and color of European cooking are 
symbolized in Sweden's smorgasbord. 

Among the Scandinavian specialties on the 
table —North Sea lobster and shrimps, 

ham, herring and smoked salmon. 


a 
European 


Y 


Cooking 


A guide to Europe’s most 
interesting dishes 


from Scandinavia to Italy . . . 


Ee OF a ee 


with recipes for six 


authentic national meals 


HOLIDAY 
HANDBOOK 


e A large part of the fun of Europe is its varied foods, 
and the visitor who takes along an experimental palate 
will increase his pleasure. To guide you in your experi- 
menting, Hourpay here presents a roundup of the cook- 
ing of six gastronomic regions of Europe. We list them 
in geographic order, roughly from north to south, and 
for each we give descriptions of some outstanding 
dishes we think you should try. The emphasis is on 
diverse national specialties, the food that the people 
of Europe themselves eat daily, not merely the great 
restaurant treats. To whet your appetite, we also give 
for each region a meal you can prepare in your own 
home, centering on a recipe for a main course so typical 
that it might be called the national dish. The table is 


spread herewith; tuck in your napkin, and good eating! 
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SCANDINAVIA 


@® In Scandinavia, where the summer 
sun shines at midnight, one has a right 
to expect other surprising phenomena. 
Well, how about sweet fruit soup 
(s@dsuppe) for a first or last course? 
How about the fact that in three of the 
coldest countries of Western Europe, 
much of the best food is cold food, and 
the national drink aquavit, or snaps, is 
often poured at table from a bottle 
frozen into a block of ice, and “‘chased” 
with cold beer? 

Norwegians, Swedes and Danes like 
a little friendly feuding; but about one 
thing they are in accord—their love for 
herring. In their hands it undergoes 
gastronomic alchemy and is transmuted 
into dozens of versions—sweet, sour, 
smoked, salted, pickled—in vinegar, 
brine, cream, olive oil, or Port wine. 
Without herring, smorgasbord could 
hardly exist, and without smorgas- 
bord, Scandinavian meals would lack 
one of their most attractive features. 

In addition to the ubiquitous herring 
there are Norway’s incomparable 
smoked salmon (/aks), her boiled, but- 
tered cod (kokt torsk), her brown 
cheese, which looks like peanut butter 
and is made of goat’s milk. In Denmark, 
there are wonderful butter, blond beer, 
and sweet pastry (which they don’t call 
Danish pastry but Wienerbred, Vienna 
bread). In Sweden, crayfish (krdftor) 
are eaten in late summer, and the sea- 
son opens with outdoor crayfish parties 
all over the country. 

There is an old Scandinavian saying 
that too much is enough, except when 
it comes to crayfish. 

Among Scandinavia’s rather unusual 
dishes, but worth trying, are Danish 
buttermilk or beer soups, Swedish 
sweet bread flavored with saffron or 
aniseed and orange, smoked tongue 
cooked with currant jelly and Port 
wine (rékt tunga), cucumbers fried with 
horse-radish and ginger (stekt gurka), 
and custard made with red caviar (Jada 
kaviar). 

Pork is a staple in Scandinavia, and 
Danes often cook it not only with 
apples, as we do in America, but also 
with prunes, 

A good Danish meal might be set up 
along these lines: open-faced sand- 
wiches (smorrebrod) made with herring 
or liver pdté (leverpostej); aquavit and 


beer; then a loin of pork, roasted with 
apple-and-prune stuffing (sfegt svine- 
kam med ebler og svedsker); potatoes 
and red cabbage (red kaal) with apples; 
for dessert a red raspberry and currant 
pudding (rodgrede med flede), and 
strong coffee. - 


Danish Roast Pork 


To stuff loin, partially separate meat 
from bones, insert chunks of peeled apples 
and pitted, scalded prunes between bones 
and meat. Tie meat, roast in hot oven. 
Serve with regular pork gravy. 


GERMANY 
AUSTRIA 


HOLLAND 


@ The Germans have the well-earned 
reputation of being the hardest-working 
people in all Europe. They are indefati- 
gable—and at the end of the day they 
are very hungry. Theirs is a gastronomy 
based on subsistence. Their food is 
wholesome, well cooked, simple and 
satisfying—thick soups; pork, ham, 
beef; potatoes, noodles and heavy 
dumplings, with lots of excellent gravy; 
dozens of kinds of sausages; sauerkraut 
and red cabbage; desserts that really 
stick to the ribs—pancakes, cheese 
cake, doughnuts, apple strudel. Won- 
derful food if you are hungry. 

German wines, those incomparable 
Moselles and Rhines which many ex- 
perts consider the best of all white 
wines, belong in a different sphere. Like 
Bach and Mozart and Beethoven, they 
are more in the realm of aesthetics than 
of food, for the disagreeable truth is 
that they do not go well with German 
cooking. 

Beer does, and Germany makes prob- 
ably the best beer in the world. What- 
ever its shade and density, whether it is 
from Munich, Wiirzburg, Dortmund or 
Bremen, its purpose is not only to 
quench thirst but to create Gemiitlich- 
keit, the feeling of warmth and coziness 
that Germans associate with a fine 
meal. f 

It is surprising when one visits Ger- 
many to discover how many German 


dishes we Americans have taken over 
and now consider wholly and typically 
our own. 

The humble hamburger, which the 
Germans call Deutsches Beefsteak, 
gets its name from the city of Ham- 
burg. A wiener means simply a sausage 
from Vienna (or Wien), and a frank- 
furter is a sausage from Frankfurt. 
Such familiar friends of ours as pot 
roast, fried onions, potato salad, dill 
pickles, rye bread and pumpernickel 


are all of German origin. 


The really outstanding specialties, 
however, have remained German, and 
in the United States we find them 
mostly in the German-American res- 
taurants of Milwaukee, Chicago, St. 
Louis and New York. They are stand- 
ard fare in Germany and should be 
tried. 

Among the more savory are Kasseler 
Rippchen, roasted, smoked loin of 
pork, served with sauerkraut; Kalb- 
shaxe, pot-roasted veal shank; Kénigs- 
berger Klops, meat balls with caper 
sauce; Bratwurst, king of the sausage, 
made of veal and pork, generally served 
with sauerkraut; Sauerbraten, mari- 
nated beef, coupled with potato dump- 
lings; and Hasenpfeffer, jugged hare. 

If you are a hungry Feinschmecker, 
which is what the Germans call a 
gourmet, you might plan a holiday din- 
ner along the following lines. 

First Kraftbriihe, a strong beef broth. 
Then Schmorbraten, pot roast at its 
best, with thick gravy and Spdtzle, 
which are homemade noodles, and 
red cabbage or a salad, all washed 
down with light or dark Bavarian 
beer—plenty of it. And, finally, a piece 
of flaky Apfelstrudel and a big cup of 
coffee. 


Schmorbraten 


2 Ib. rump roast 
salt and pepper 

I marrow bone 

2 tbsp. butter 

1 onion 

1 tomato 

14 cup water 

1 tbsp. flour 

V4 cup beef stock 
Y% cup light cream 


Salt and pepper roast liberally and brown 
in butter, with marrow bone, over high 
flame. Add diced onion, sliced tomato 
and water. Cover and simmer 114 to 2 


In Germany, where 
gastronomy 

is based on filling up, 
a good Schnitzel— 
crisp, fried 

veal cutlel—naturally 
overflows the plate. 


Austrian cakes, pastries and tarts are prima; 

so is Austrian coffee, topped with whipped cream. 
Often an old Frau’s pleasure is the late 

afternoon hour given over to sweets, when cake 


TOPS EE IE 


; Great cheese making is an honored English 
tradition. Rare Blue Vinny, a kind of 

British Roquefort, on the top shelf of this provision 

shop, has not won the world-wide reputation of 

Cheshire but connoisseurs rank it higher. 


may be her substitute for supper. 


hours, turning from time to time and 
replenishing water. 


Before roast is done, make Spiaizle by 
taking 

4 cups flour 

3 eggs 

1 cup water 

1 tbsp. salt 


Sift dry ingredients, add eggs and water 
and make firm dough, stirring until i 
comes away easily from sides of bowl. 
Slice off thin ribbons into boiling, salted 
water, skim out cooked noodles, dip in 
cold water and pile on hot dish. 


Now, remove roast; add flour, beef stock 
and cream to pan juices, and strain. 
Pour gravy over slices of roast and 
noodles. 


Austrian food, on the whole, is more 
cosmopolitan than German, less heavy 
though equally rich. There is a trace of 
French, Hungarian and even North 
Italian influences. Austrians put great 
emphasis on wonderful desserts, fine 
pastries and whipped cream, which they 
often float on their coffee (Kaffee mit 
Schlagobers). 

Their chocolate Sacher Torte de- 
serves its world-wide reputation. Also 
delicious is Dobosh Torte, ten thin lay- 
ers high, or Pischinger Torte, made of 
crisp, sugary wafers, big as plates, 
smeared with chocolate filling and 
glazed with chocolate icing. 


The food of Holland, too, is less 
Germanic than cosmopolitan. What is 
served in the better restaurants of Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam and The Hague is 
usually basically French or vaguely “‘in- 
ternational.” Aside from Hollandaise 
sauce and the round red balls of Edam 
cheese, few Dutch specialties have 
achieved fame or deserve it. What 
passes for a national dish, the Hutspot, 
is a sorry sort of vegetable stew with 
beef. 


By all odds the most interesting food - 


in Holland is Javanese—for example, 
Rijsttafel, which the Dutch first learned 
to prepare in their former colony. 
Rijsttafel means “rice table” and may 
consist of as many as thirty side dishes, 
including hard-boiled and salted eggs, 
shrimp, crab meat and fish. When 
served in a good restaurant, it is an 
exciting and memorable meal. 


ENGLAND 
SCOTLAND 


IRELAND 


@ English cooking has never been con- 
sidered the world’s best, but recently it 
has had a renaissance. Once again good 
food and drink are plentiful: Highland 
whisky and October ale, vintage Port, 
dry Champagne, fine claret; wonderful 
copious breakfasts; warming teas with 
scones, crumpets, buns, and the best 
jams and marmalades on earth. 

English mutton is ‘““champion,” and 
so are Irish bacon and Scotch beef. 
Even the French call their finest ham 
“jambon d’ York.” No fishis superior to 
the sole of Dover, few as good. No 
biscuits are better than English biscuits. 
And mince pie, plum pudding, Devon- 
shire clotted cream, Cheshire and 
Stilton cheeses are as great today as in 
Dickens’ time. 

The best English food is the tradi- 
tional—simple dishes such as Falstaff 
enjoyed—a steak-and-kidney pie, for 
example, with a tankard of ale. A good 
English meal might pivot on this, pre- 
ceded by smoked salmon from Scotland 
or Ireland and followed by a ripe old 
Stilton cheese. 

Here is how to make 


Steak-and-Kidney Pie 


2 Ibs. thick round steak, 
cut into 114” cubes 

1 Ib. veal kidneys, sliced thin 

suet, size of egg 

3 or 4 scallions, minced 

V4 cup sherry 

V6 cup beef stock 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

salt and pepper 

bay leaf 

pinch powdered clove 

pinch marjoram 

flaky pie crust 


Melt suet in stewpot, remove cracklings, 
add scallions, steak cubes, kidney slices, 
sauté until brown, stirring. Add sherry, 
beef stock, Worcestershire sauce, salt, pep- 
per, bay leaf, powdered clove and marjo- 
ram, stir, cover and simmer for 1% hours 
over low flame. Remove meat, make aroux 
of 2 tbsp. butter, 2 tbsp. flour and mix with 
juices. Grease deep baking dish, add meat 
and liquid, let cool for fifteen minutes. 
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Make crust, place over meat, prick holes. 
Bake in very hot oven for 10 minutes, 
lower flame, and continue baking 15 
minutes or until crust is brown. 


Scotch food resembles English, and 
despite their reputation, the Scotch are 
generous with their bounty; they ship 
much excellent beef, grouse, salmon 
and herring to England, and keep only 
haggis for themselves. Haggis, a Scotch 
favorite, is made from sheep’s heart, 
liver and lungs, toasted oatmeal, onions 
and suet, and is cooked in the sheep’s 
stomach. It is a sort of pudding or sau- 
sage, but like no other in the world. 
Finnan haddie, another Scotch favorite, 
derives its name from the smoked 
haddock of Findon. 

The best Irish provender comes from 
the sea, and from the rivers and streams 
of the western counties. Fresh and 
smoked salmon, and trout are delicious. 
Tons of tasty periwinkles, tiny sea 
snails, which the French call bigorneaux, 
are exported to France. When it comes 
to lobsters, Ireland rivals Maine, and 
when it comes to Dublin Bay prawns, 
those large tender shrimp, she is in a 
class with Louisiana. The Irish invented 
stout, and with it the pleasant ritual 
of oysters-and-Guinness. They are 
fond of shooting and their game is ex- 
cellent—grouse, pheasant, woodcock, 
snipe and duck. 

The Irish have a predilection for the 
potato and for strong tea, which they 
call tay. This black brew is consumed 
all day long by everyone—from wean- 
lings to octogenarians. Tay would 
wake the dead. 


FRANCE 
BELGIUM 


SWITZERLAND 


® There is something about the very 
air of France that makes gourmets of us 
all. Perhaps it isan aroma—the fragrant 
steam of casseroles simmering on the 
back of the stove in ten million kitchens, 
the scent of baking bread, the bouquet 
of thirty million bottles of wine being 
opened every day. The atmosphere is 
redolent of cassoulet (goose with beans) 
and quiche, the unsweetened cream pie 


of Lorraine; of frogs’ legs cooked in 
butter and garlic, and tripe cooked in 
cider a la mode de Caen; of steak and 
truffled chicken; of champagne and 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape, of cognac and 
armagnac. 

The Frenchman, having breathed this 
atmosphere since birth, is sure that he is 
a gastronome, that cooking is a major 
art and the two-hour lunch his in- 
alienable right. 

In France bad food hardly exists, 
but there is a vast difference between 
the ordinary and the fine, and the 
Frenchman recognizes it. He knows 
that a sole is better than a whiting, 
that a poularde from Bresse is not 
just an ordinary chicken, that Riche- 
bourg is better than vin ordinaire. And 
he will admit that his wife, for all her 
charms, may be a less good cook than 
chefs like Alexandre Dumaine or the 
late Fernand Point who have won the 
Legion of Honor for cooking. 

Nevertheless, a Frenchman eats well 
at home, with the emphasis on bread 
(no poor baker can stay in business), 
the freshest vegetables, excellent cheese, 
and good though not vintage wine. 
Here is a typical evening meal—home 
cooking, not grande cuisine. 

First, potage aux legumes, a soup of 
potatoes, leeks, carrots and other vege- 
tables, boiled, forced through a sieve 
and seasoned. At the moment of serv- 
ing, two or three tablespoons of heavy 
cream are stirred in. Second, a roast of 
veal, with a sauce aux tomates and 
French fried potatoes. Then Romaine 
salad with a vinegar-and-oil dressing. 
Camembert cheese. A pear. Coffee. 
Wine—a good young Beaujolais, such 
as Brouilly 1955. 


Roast Veal With Tomato Sauce 


3-lb. roast 

clove of garlic 

V4 stick butter 

4 or 5 small onions 

3 tomatoes, cut into chunks 

V4 cup dry white wine 

bouquet garni of parsley, bay leaf, 
thyme, ete. 

salt and pepper 

veal bone, thoroughly browned in broiler 


Stab roast, insert garlic and brown in 
roasting pan. Add butter, onions, toma- 
toes, wine, bouquet garni, salt, pepper 
and bone. Cover and roast slowly one 
hour. Strain sauce and serve with roast. 


A Frenchman’s search for essence 
never ends. Here, a gastronome 
complements his duck’s richness 
with a glass of Bordeaux. 
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An Alsatian housewife 
force-feeds her goose through a 
funnel to enlarge and fatten 
its liver. From it she will 
make paté de foie gras, the 
world’s most elegant spread, 
accented with truffles. 


Ttalians love to dine al fresco. 


They know that sun and 


shade and good conversation 
enhance a meal. 


The Frenchman’s enthusiasm for fine 
food has overflowed into French- 
speaking countries, particularly Bel- 
gium. Belgians are ardent gourmets. 
Their best Brussels restaurants rank 
with the best of Paris, and their home 
cooking is hearty, copious, admirably 
prepared, basically in the French 
tradition. 

Belgians are fond of mussels, and of 
eels cooked in a green sauce composed 
of parsley, sorrel, chervil, onion and 
rosemary. They eat vast quantities of 
the king of winter vegetables, the Bel- 
gian endive, which they perversely call 
chicorée, chicory. 

The sole and turbot of Ostend are 
famous, and so is the game of the 
Ardennes Forest. Pigeons are cooked in 
a number of ways, but perhaps best as 
squabs en casserole brought to table 
fragrant and brown. 

Between meals, Belgians consume 
herrings, crabs, excellent sandwiches 
called fartines, and periwinkles eaten 
on a pin. 

Belgians produce no wines but im- 
port many bottles from France, particu- 
larly excellent Burgundy. They brew 
some of the strongest beer in Europe 
and drink oceans of it: Faro, Gueuze 
Lambic, Louvain, Aerts, and the dark 
brew of the Trappist monks of Orval. 


The Swiss, even those who speak 


a French, have somewhat simpler tastes 


than the Belgians, and their cuisine is 
their own. True Swiss food, however, 
is something that a tourist rarely eats 
in Switzerland. Having practically in- 
vented the big modern hotel, the Swiss 
adapted from the French the cuisine to 
go with it—‘‘Grand Hotel cooking”— 
those elaborate, beautifully decorated, 
perfectly served four- or five-course 
meals calculated to cause no com- 
plaints: impeccable but dull. 

What the Swiss really like is to get 
together for a rdclette. All it takes is a 
vertical broiler or grill; small potatoes, 
boiled in their jackets, then peeled and 
quartered; a large block of aged Swiss 
cheese; and a good wine. 

The cheese is suspended facing the 
broiler; as it heats it melts and big 
semiliquid gouts fall on the plates sit- 
ting below to catch them, and on the 
piping hot potatoes. 

As soon as three or four tablespoons 
of cheese have fallen on a plate, it is 
rushed to the table. Three rounds per 
person is considered a minimum, five 
normal, fifteen a record. 


SPAIN 


PORTUGAL 


@ Despite the prevalent stereotype of 
Spain as a land of hot-blooded people 
eating hot food under a hot sun, Span- 
ish cooking, though oily, is perhaps 
the blandest in Europe. 

The true condiment of Spain is not 
red pepper but yellow saffron gathered 
by shepherds from the stigmas of wild 
crocuses (several thousand crocuses to 
an ounce). Because of its strength and 
cost saffron is sprinkled into dishes in 
infinitesimal quantities, more as a col- 
oring agent than a spice. 

Just a pinch of saffron will suffice in 
paella, the most Spanish of Spanish 
fare. The original meaning of paella is a 
shallow iron pan, like a large skillet. It 
has come to mean a delectable combi- 
nation of rice and saffron plus prac- 
tically everything else on earth, cooked 
in such a pan. A scandalized French 
chef once called paella “anarchy in the 
kitchen.’ Consider this list of possible 
ingredients—saffron and rice, chicken, 
rabbit, eel, clams, peas, sausage, fish, 
artichokes, shrimps, pimiento, bacon, 
mussels, broth, duck and squid. 

As you can see, paella calls for im- 
provisation, but here is one of possibly 
a hundred good versions. 


4 tbsp. olive otl 

1 large onion, diced 

1 clove garlic 

2 tomatoes, skinned, seeded 
salt to taste 

12 medium, raw clams 
1 cup clam juice 

VY Ib. green peas 
pinch of saffron 

1 cup chicken broth 

12 raw shrimp 

1 cup rice 


Put 3 tbsp. olive oil in large frying pan, 
add onions and garlic, fry until onions 
are just transparent. Reduce saffron to 
powder and dissolve in 2 or 3 tbsp. hot 
water, add to chicken broth, pour into pan. 
Simmer 10 minutes. Add salt, clam juice, 
peas. Bring to boil. Add shrimp. Put 1 
tbsp. olive oil in another pan, heat, add 
washed rice, stir until grains are well 
coated, combine, stir once, add clams and 
let boil 10 minutes. Reduce flame, cover 


pan, simmer 10 minutes. Decorate with 
strips of pimienio. 


Paella is a meal in itself, but to start 
as Spaniards do, you might try a chilled 
dry sherry, with green olives and salted 
almonds. Drink any wine—red, white 
or rosé—with the paella. And after- 
ward munch fresh fruit—peaches, 
pears or apricots or a hard-skinned, 
green Spanish melon. Wind up with 
black coffee. 

In Spain you will find many other 
specialties to delight you. There are 
tiny, lean, fine-flavored Jamb chops, 
chuletas de corderito; you can easily 
eat six or eight. And there is suckling 
pig, cochinillo, a specialty of Madrid 
made famous by Ernest Hemingway. 
Along the Costa Brava you will be 
served suquet, a fish stew that recalls the 
famous bouillabaisse of Marseilles and 
is made from the same rare Mediter- 
ranean fishes. In Andalusia you will get 
an appetizing cold summer soup, 
gazpacho, and in the north, fabada, a 
delicious, filling and unpretentious dish 
of meat and beans. Fish can be had in 
profusion all round the edge of the 
Iberian peninsula—fresh grilled sar- 
dines that you eat with your fingers like 
corn on the cob; tiny red Mediter- 
ranean mullets, salmonetes, which were 
the delight of the Caesars two thousand 
years ago; lobsters, shrimp; and squid 
which tastes like fried scallops and is 
even better. With all go the good, in- 
expensive Spanish table wines. One de 
luxe hotel lists nearly fifty—the dearest 
wine, $1.35 a bottle. 


The Portuguese are even greater wine 
drinkers than the Spanish, consuming 
more table wine per capita than the 
French and about a hundred times as 
much as Americans. Vinho verde, which 
means green wine, is not green but pale 
white—green only in the sense that it is 
new, the wine of the current year. Its 
freshness complements grilled sardines, 
a Portuguese favorite. Collares, a light, 
fragrant red wine from near Lisbon, 
goes well with mutton, another Portu- 
guese favorite, which is particularly 
delicious in the stew called Carneiro 
Guisado. 

The Portuguese love olive oil as 
much as the Spanish do, and it is an 
essential ingredient with that great na- 
tional: favorite bacalhau, salted cod 
from Newfoundland’s Grand Banks. 
In Oporto cod is cooked with potatoes 
and onions. Try it, but don’t feel 
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Throughout Europe bread is basic. 
In France, where it is carried 
home by the armload, no unskilled 
baker can stay in business. 


Italians believe that anything from 

the sea is good. Here, in a 

Venetian market, the key ingredient of the 
wonderful suppa a pesce (fish 

soup) makes an appetizing pattern. 


guilty if you decide the fresh fish of 
Portugal’s coast is incomparably bet- 


Dterdtuns: 


ITALY 


® Italian food is eminently edible—as 
clearly made to be eaten as Italian girls 
are made to be kissed and married. To 
like it requires no preconditioned 
palate, no connoisseur’s knowledge. In 
enjoying it, you will have attained the 
Italian ideal : you will be happy. Italians 
live to eat. They spend from one to 
three hours over a meal and converse 
while dining, for they know that to rush 
is to profane, and that good conversa- 
tion is as important to pleasure as good 
food. And if they can eat, al fresco, un- 
der a grape arbor or in a sun-spotted 
orchard, or even on a sidewalk under 
a striped awning—all the better. 

Between the cooking of the rich and 
the poor in Italy, there is almost no dif- 
ference at all. Italians have wisely de- 
voted their skill to making the most and 
the best of foodstuffs that are inexpen- 
sive and available to everyone—dozens 
of kinds of pasta (macaroni or spa- 
ghetti); numerous crisp-crusted breads 
and rolls; an infinity of sauces, most but 
not all made with tomatoes, cheese, oil 
and garlic. 

Italian farmers flood the town mar- 
kets with delicious fresh vegetables and 
sweet, plump fruits. Italian fishermen 
bring up, out of the Mediterranean, 
the Tyrrhenian, the Adriatic, a variety 
of fish and shellfish. They throw few 
back, for they believe almost everything 
from the sea is good. Italian wine- 
makers rarely worry about vintages, 
but they turn out nearly a billion gal- 
lons a year of vino rosso and vino 
bianco, the red and white wines, almost 
all inexpensive, many very good. 

Italy is a country of varied dishes. 
Most Italians preface their meats with 
pasta, but there are some in and around 
Venice who prefer polenta, cornmeal, to 
spaghetti, and there are others near 
Milan who eat more risotto, rice, than 
they do macaroni. Each city has its spe- 
cialty. Rome, particularly during the 
spring and early summer, is justly cele- 
brated for its roast spring lamb, ab- 
bacchio. In Sicily there is nothing quite 
as good as capretto arrosto, roast kid. 


Venice specializes in sea food, and the 


scampi, those large, tender, succulent 
shrimps from the Adriatic, are incom- 
parable. Connoisseurs of steak, who 
have eaten beef in Buenos Aires and 
Chicago, in Omaha and Kansas City 
and New York, often insist that the best 
steaks in the world are to be found in 
Florence, and come from the heavy, 
white, slow-moving steers of Tuscany. 
Milan’s supremacy is in veal, and no 
more delicate meat exists than those 
thin, fine scaloppini, served either brown 
and crisp or simmered in wine. In 
Bologna, often called the capital of 
Italian cuisine, almost anything alla 
Bolognese (with a meat garnish or 
sauce) is worth trying. 

A typical Italian meal might begin 
with prosciutto, raw, cured ham, cut 
very thin, served with ripe figs or melon. 
Then, pasta, say those narrow ribbons 
called tagliatelli, cooked al dente, which 
means not overcooked, served with a 
good sweet butter and grated, aged 
Parmesan cheese. Then, as the main 
dish, chicken cacciatore, hunter style. 
One wine: a light, fragrant red Val- 
policella from near Verona. Then a ripe 
peach, sliced, with a little red wine over 
it, or a green salad and Bel Paese 
cheese; finally, caffé espresso. 

Simple? Nothing could be simpler. 
Good? Try it. 


Chicken Cacciatore 


4 lbs. spring chicken, cut into pieces 
4 small onions 

5 tbsp. olive oil 

Yé cup flour 

1 clove garlic, chopped 

1 cup canned tomatoes 

1 cup sliced mushrooms 

1 large Italian green pepper (sweet ) 
salt and pepper 


Salt and pepper chicken, dredge in flour. 
Heat oil in pan and brown chicken 10 
minutes. Stem, seed and slice green pep- 
per lengthwise, mix with onions, garlic 
and tomatoes, add to chicken. Cover, sim- 
mer 40 minutes. Add mushrooms, simmer 
15 minutes, or until mushrooms and 
chicken are tender. 


When you sit down to eat this, re- 
member—be Italian; take your time. 
THE END 


Text by Frank Schoonmaker 


——<<— = = 
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Ing out your best, your Bell’s, the Celebration Scotch. 
| “such a pleasant Scotch!” 
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ELYA LOCKWO 


Lor President Lf! 


She was small and slender and very handsome in her new blue gown 
as she stepped onto the roughhewn platform. Above her, flags snapped 
against the summer sky. Before her, the lady delegates of the Equal 
Rights Party stood up and cheered. 

Belva Anne Lockwood accepted their cheers, and their nomination, 
to become in 1884 the woman who ran for the Presidency of the 
United States. 

A gallant choice she was, too. Defying massive prejudice, she had 
fought for and won a college education, a law degree—the first ever 
given an American woman, and, finally, the right to plead cases before 


the Supreme Court. (Where, among other triumphs, she won a 
$5,000,000 settlement for the Cherokee Indians.) 


@BHE didn’t expect to be President; that wasn’t her point. She 
S would run to make America conscious of women’s right to 
political equality. And run she did. Ridiculed in the press, 
hooted on the street, even denounced by fellow-suffragist Susan 
Anthony, she nevertheless received 4,159 popular ballots from 
six states. 


} 


More important of course, she dramatized, as no one else had, 
women’s battle for the right to vote. 

Before Belva Lockwood died, her fight was won and America had 
gained the strength of millions of new “first class citizens,” her 
women. That strength today mightily reinforces the living guarantee 
behind one of the world’s soundest investments—United States 
Savings Bonds. It is one more reason why you know that in America’s 
Savings Bonds your savings are safe and your return is sure. For real 
security, buy Savings Bonds, through Payroll Savings or at your bank. 


Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series E Bond purchased 
since February 1, 1957, pays 3-!4% interest when held to maturity. It earns 
higher interest in the early years than ever before, and matures in only 8 
years and 11 months. Hold your old Series E Savings Bonds, too. Remember, 
they earn more as they get older. 


SAFE AS AMERICA...U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


THE QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND 


Continued from Page 68 


an understanding wife.” But then he 
added, “‘In the nation, my wife rules; 
at home, I do.” 

The understanding of the Royal 
wife is all-important. In 1840, Lady 
Lyttelton, Lady in Waiting to Queen 
Victoria, found the word for it. She 
called it ‘“‘wifeism.”’ In a letter to the 
Hon. Caroline Lyttelton she wrote: 


At bedtime the Queen, evidently 
much tired and sleepy, said, “‘Tell Lord 
Alfred to let the Prince know that it is 
eleven o'clock (The Prince was deeply 
immersed in a game of chess); tell him 
the Prince should merely be told the 
hour.” Quite fussy she seemed for fear 
of a disrespectful message or anything 
like a command being sent. . . . It struck 
me as a pretty bit of wifeism. 


The Queen and Prince Philip have 
had less difficulty in working out a 
way of life because their activities, 
though different, are complementary. 
The only “‘wifeism”’ she has ever dis- 
played, at least in public, has bgen to 
hurry him along good-humoredly 
when his dawdling threatened to set 
the schedule back. For the Queen, as 
for her father, a public speech is a 
duty rather than a pleasure. For 
Prince Philip, it’s all rather fun; he 
takes a working interest in the life 
around him. He likes talking about 
automobiles because he has a strong 
interest in large, fast cars like his 
own Lagonda. His enthusiasm for 
vehicles got him into trouble a 
couple of years ago, when he ap- 
peared to haye endorsed for military 
use a car of revolutionary design, 
with a four-wheel drive, before the 
War Office itself had reported on it. 
The matter was raised in Parliament 
by a Member who charged the 
Prince with interfering with the 
Executive. The Secretary of State 
for War explained that it was all a 
misunderstanding; the Prince had 
merely advised adoption of the new 
automobile, and so on; and the 
issue resolved itself with an under- 
tone of “Don’t do it again!” 

The Queen, by contrast, has been 
trained never to say anything quot- 
able. The striking quality of her 
reign is, indeed, that her obiter dicta 
consist of the ordinary common- 
places of social conversation. Last 
October, at the end of her Balmoral 
holiday, she said to the local Pro- 


‘vost, J. C. Begg, “Prince Charles is 


getting on well. His illness is just 
running the normal course. He is 
marvelous, considering he was the 
last of his class to get flu.” 

Do such plain remarks suggest in 
any way that the Queen is a dull 
woman? I think not, unless you 
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for boys and girls 


Puzzled about what to give those young- 
sters on your Christmas list? There’s 
still time for one-stop shopping for ever 

boy and girl you know. Their eyes will 
sparkle on Christmas day ... and again 
as each exciting issue of JACK and JILL 


arrives. 


Your favorite youngsters will find all 
sorts of play ideas in JACK and JILL. 
Each colorful issue is filled with puzzles, 
cut-outs, riddles, games to play with 
friends—exciting stories, and Tiny Tales 
to keep them entertained for hours and 
hours. 


JACK and JILL is easy to order, too! 
Just fill out the handy coupon below. 
A gay, cut-out gift card signed in your 
name will announce each gift subscrip- 
tion. No need to pay now... . we'll bill you 
later. Christmas shop by mail—today! 


Prices (U. S., U.S. Possessions and Canada) 1 
year $3.50, 2 or more 1-year gifts from the 
same donor—$3 each. 

Unconditional guaranty—The publisher 
agrees, upon request direct from subscrib- 
ers to its Philadelphia office, to refund the 
full amount paid for any copies of Curtis 
Publications not previously mailed. 


JACK and JILL Pet ian eens Sq. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


ports: 


Marseilles * Naples * Genoa 
Venice ¢ Piraeus * Haifa 


FULL YEAR-ROUND 
SCHEDULE OF SAILINGS 
ABOARD THE BEAUTIFUL 


S.S. THEODOR HERZL 
S. S. JERUSALEM 


Take a side-trip from Europe 
to Israel .. . take an exciting 
Miniature Mediterranean 
cruise! Zim’s extensive sched- 
ule lets you, plan to suit your 
own convenience! 


Also Sailings Every 3 Weeks 
S.S. ZION + S.S. ISRAEL 
New York « Naples « Haifa 


\ Consult your travel VAT 
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FRENCH § RESTAURANT 
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Enjoy food of superb 
quality served ina 
distinctive continental 
atmosphere. 


Reservations Suggested 


OSVOIHO 


OPEN DAILY... 


11:30 A.M. TO 12:00 P.M. 


Never To Make A Wrong Turn a 
Or Lose Directions Driving 


"Il Make It, Too, With A 


‘or 25 Years, America’s Favorite 
Motoring and Boating Guide 
agg aed At your dealer's or 

$5. write for literature 
HULL MEG. CO.,P. 0. BOX 246-C -12, WARREN, OHIO 


Planning a Trip? 
See Pages 140, 141, and 142 
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PLACES TO STAY ideas 


Sore, Hot, Tired or 
Seeeelring Feet? 


Here’s Joyous Relief 
and Walking Ease! 


Start and end each day 
with a smile—a day free of 
these foot troubles — use Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Powder. It quickly comforts, cools, oe 
the feet...eases new or tight , 

shoes... helps prevent : 
Athlete’s Foot. Get a can 
today! Sold everywhere. 


Dr. Scholls 
FOOT POWDER 


concede that every other woman 
who speaks of her children or her 
household affairs in conventional 
terms is necessarily uninteresting. 


What is Royalty like at home? 
Beyond the State rooms in Bucking- 
ham Palace lie the private apart- 
ments—private not only in a physi- 
cal sense but in the deeper sense that 
here the Queen and the Prince can 
behave like any other husband and 
wife, address each other as Elizabeth 
and Philip, chat or relax in silence 
if they wish, or watch television. 

There are perhaps 600 rooms in 
Buckingham Palace, almost all deco- 
rated in elaborate gold, with friezes, 
chandeliers, portraits and Persian 
carpets chosen by Queen Victoria. 
It is the Palace which Edward VII 
was later to call ““The Tomb.” But 
Prince Philip had no intention of 
being swallowed up in a sepulchral 
vastness. One of his first innovations 
as the effective master of the Royal 
Household was an internal tele- 
phone system, now much used by 
the Royal children. He also had a 
dishwashing machine installed and 
introduced radiotelephone commu- 
nication between the Palace offices 
and the Royal cars. 

“He wants to run the Palace like a 
battleship,”’ one of the older Tweedy 
set grumbled. The fact is that the 
Prince wants tradition to be func- 
tional, not merely decorative. 

And so, alone at dinner with his 
wife, the Prince, usually wearing a 
dinner jacket, has time to tell her 
about his robust activities—whether 
he’s been down a mine or up ina 
helicopter, talking to workers or 
bantering with naval colleagues— 
and also, perhaps, about his serious 
scientific work as a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. These two sides of 
the man, the adventurous and the 
inquiring, are symbolized to his wife 
by the two photographs of him 
which she keeps on her desk, one 
showing him clean-shaven, the other 
with a beard. The first is the Prince 
as the thoughtful scientist, the man 
with the earnest, searching mind, 
who appeared on television last 
summer to introduce the nation to 
the wonders of the International 
Geophysical Year. In the unaca- 
demic society in which the Queen 
moves, he evokes in her some of the 
awe which every wife must feel to- 
ward her husband when he has areas 
of knowledge she can respect even 
without comprehending. The other, 
bearded image is a more traditional 
one, of a sailor king like her grand- 
father George V. The fusion of these 
two pictures gives the Royal mar- 
riage its fundamental strength. 

The superficial interests which the 
Royal couple share are not strik- 
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One sip of Southern Comfort and you like it! The only liquor 
kissed with sunny southern nectar to heighten your 
enjoyment. Try Comfort*-on-the-rocks... straight over ice 
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*Southern Comfort, naturally! 
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Ireland Ireland 


A SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE LAND OF GRACIOUS CITIES 


Ireland 


WHERE IT’S EASY TO TAKE IT EASY 


land of happy holidays! 


Sophisticated travelers have found that a 
stop-over in Ireland is the highlight of a 
European holiday. For Ireland is a land of 
sublime scenery, historic cities, friendly 
people and a gracious way of life. You can 
tour the Emerald Isle in less than two weeks 
—with excellent accommodations and food 
—for as little as $10 a day, all-inclusive. 


See your Travel Agent 
or write Dept. L, 

for beautiful 
Irish literature. 
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A most unusual 
delicacy comes 


to market 


WHITE 


SHOE PEG 
CORN 


= F YOUR journeys have taken 
you to the fabled Vieux Carré of New 
Orleans, you may already know Coun- 
try Gentleman white corn. Such a 
corn has long been among the specialties 
of that seat of American haute cuisine. 


Just recently a peer of that noble 
corn has become available in modest 
quantity. It is unlike any other corn 
you may have tasted. 


These whole kernels possess a crisp- 
ness you may have despaired finding 
except in the youngest corn rushed 
from the garden. They are unusually 
tall and slender. Over a century ago 
they were named after the tiny pegs 
cobblers used in making fine shoes. 


As you'd expect, the flavor is quite 
distinctive. The most educated palates 
in the land should be delighted by these 
crisp white kernels. 


Of course, such a delicacy has never 
been easy to obtain. Its special seed 
is the result of hundreds of crossbreed- 
ings. And only a limited number of 
acres are deemed ideal for its culture. 


Even so, this unique corn can now be 
had from the better grocers. Le Sueur 
Brand white shoe peg corn. May we 
gently prompt you to taste it soon. 


LE SUEUR 


BRAND 
White Shoe Peg CORN 
VACUUM PACKED 


P.S. Order Le Sueur Brand peas, too. Very 
young, very tender, very small, very much 
like the celebrated petits pois of France. 


Green Giant Company, headquarters, Le Sueur, Minnesota: 
“Le Sueur” Brand Reg. U.S, Pat, Off. © GGCo. 
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ingly many. They have a few inti- 
mate friends in common—Lord Nu- 
gent Nevil, Lord Porchester, Lady 
Minto, Mr. Dominic Elliot; but the 
list is soon exhausted. And just as 
the Prince has his own individual 
tastes In active sports, so the Queen 
has hers, and they are different. The 
Prince dislikes horse racing; the in- 
tervals between the races, the chit- 
chat, the visits to the paddocks all 
fill him with an agony of boredom. 
The Queen, on the other hand, finds 
in racing a special delight, as she 
does in the entire social framework 
preserved by the Duke of Beaufort, 
the Master of the Queen’s Horse. 


The “horsy” phase is one that 
most young girls go through when 
they live in the country; indeed, pre- 
debutantes and their even younger 
sisters, still too fastidious to wash 
dishes in the family kitchen, can 
regularly be seen “mucking out”’ the 
stables. But with the end of ado- 
lescence, these energies are usually 
transferred to flirtations and boy 
friends. That was the experience of 
Princess Margaret. But the Queen’s 
destiny was narrower, more formal. 
Because of her place in the Royal ac- 
cession she could not permit herself, 
even as a girl, the gayer diversions of 
her contemporaries. So the Queen 
has retained in adult life her earlier 
preoccupation with horses. 

Two vulgar fallacies about the 
British is that they all like horses and 
dogs. They do not. In actual fact, 
many city dwellers of Britain feel 
toward both an indifference verging 
on dislike. (When my boxer dog 
Theo appeared in my campaign 
photographs during the general elec- 
tion, one of my supporters had only 
this comment to make: ‘“‘He must 
eat a lot.) That is why there was a 
flash of resentment—almost of class 
resentment—when one of the Queen’s 
Corgis bit and injured a Guardsman 
on sentry duty two years ago. ““Why,” 
the public asked, “‘should the Queen’s 
dog have a privileged bite?” —forget- 
ting that under English law a dog is 
allowed one bite before exposing its 
owner to a court injunction. Never- 
theless, a man or woman on a horse 
remains the symbol of power and 
privilege, especially in the eyes -of 
the city dweller with an atavistic 
memory of his peasant origin. 

As I write this, Britain is under a 
traditionalist government, with a 
grouse-shooting Prime Minister who 
embodies the elegance and the aris- 
tocratic nostalgia of a statesman in 
one of Trollope’s political novels. 
He is setting a mood favorable to 
the preservation of the spacious life, 
with the horse and stirrup cups as 
part of the décor, But the younger 
Conservatives of the Welfare State 


are restive. The question remains 
whether, in the new social phase 
Britain has entered, the Queen is 
prepared to reduce those “horsy” 
activities that are the pleasure of so 
few of our fellow countrymen. 
Occasionally, a public murmur 
against the Queen’s approval of fox 
hunting comes from members of the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, just as, every 
now and again, the Lord’s Day Ob- 
servance Society reproves Prince 
Philip for playing polo on Sunday. 
At the last meeting of the R.S.P.C.A., 
the Chairman, Lord Merthyr, re- 
fused to condemn the Queen in the 
terms which a rival organization, the 
League Against Cruel Sports, had 
urged on them. “I want in particu- 
lar,” he said, “to repudiate what 
they said about our patron, the 
Queen. Her Majesty is entitled to 
indulge in a practice which is within 
the law, and it is wrong to ask her to 
refrain from a practice which every 
one of us, all her subjects, is entitled 
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Going places this month? Many cities 
show a wide variation in daytime and 
nighttime temperatures. The alphabetical 
listing below indicates last year’s average 
January highs and lows for key spots 
uround the world. 


” 


to indulge in.” The meeting ap- 
proved his observations, but not 
before hearing cries of ‘““No”— 
“Scandal”’—‘*‘Shame’’—‘“‘Wrong.” 
One member, a Mrs. G. J. Rendle, 
underlined the point by describing 
fox hunting as ‘“‘one of the most 
bestial cruelties in existence.” 

But just as an unanswered letter is 
said to answer itself eventually, so 
the Queen and the Prince seem to 
dispose of the criticism of their atti- 
tude to blood sports by ignoring it. 
And yet there are popular pressures 
around the Throne which wise mon- 
archs recognize in time, before they 
become uncomfortable. 

Soon after the Altrincham affair, 
two national newspapers, the Daily 
Mail and the Sunday Pictorial, 
polled the British people on their 
opinion of the Court. The Daily 
Mail reported that 55 per cent of 
them thought the Queen’s circle 
should be widened to include repre- 
sentatives of a broader section of 

Continued on Page 128 
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— REtireti: 


Come aboard for all the fun of France 


Once aboard a great French Line ship to 
Europe, you are forever spoiled for any 
voyage less enchanting. 

You find the very air sparkles with the 
fun-loving spirit of France. You relax to the 
French flair for elegance and ever-gracious 


service. Your appetite revels in the delights 
of French cuisine, recognized the world’s 
finest. You respond, with interesting new 
friends, to merry hours of entertainment. 

Almost with regret you arrive—refreshed 
and ready for the sights and fun ahead. 
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- British life. The Sunday Pictorial poll, 
taken chiefly among members of the 
lower-middle and working classes, came 
up with’some striking figures that hint 
of subterranean grumbles. Should func- 
tions like Presentations be abolished? 
Eighty-five per cent said “‘Yes.”’ Should 
Prince Charles have £10,000—about 
$28,000—per annum? Nearly 94 per 


cent said “No.” On the other hand, 
only one Briton in ten was in favor 
of a simpler style of living for the Royal 
Family. The British evidently do not 
want their monarchs to be carbon 
copies of the common man. 
Nevertheless, there is in Britain today 
a mood to modernize some aspects 
of the Monarchy. After all, even the 
criticism of the Queen’s most intimate 


A SMOKY HAZE LIFTS over our Tennessee “Hollow” 
and, if you were standing in the square of near-by 
Lynchburg (Pop. 399), you'd say, “The folks over at 

Jack Daniel’s are making charcoal.” And you'd be right. 


Hard maple charcoal burned in the open air for the 


very special job of “Charcoal Mellowing” our whiskey. 


You may wonder why we “Charcoal Mellow” before aging 


when other distilleries don’t. We're simply convinced it 


makes Jack Daniel’s the smoothest whiskey you can buy. 
We think you'll think so, too. Should you have trouble 


finding Jack Daniel’s, it’s because the number of our 


friends keeps growing. We hope you'll try again. 
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courtiers is not directed at them as indi- 
viduals but rather at their “projection” 
of the Queen. They are the ones who 
mint the Royal Seal, so to speak—Lt. 
Col. Sir Michael Adeane, the Queen’s 
Private Secretary (Eton, Cambridge 
and the Guards); Lt. Col. Martin 
Charteris; Maj. Sir Edward Ford, As- 
sistant Secretary (Eton, Oxford and 
Guards); and Comdr. Richard Colville, 
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90 PROOF BY CHOICE » TENNESSEE WHISKEY 
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© 1957, Jack Daniel Distillery, Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
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the Press Secretary, who is not a 
public-relations officer but rather 
a sifter of Royal information. They 
are ultimately responsible for the 
public’s conception of the Queen, 
and the pattern of Monarchy which 
they have established is on the whole 
widely acceptable. 

For my own part, I feel that some 
of the Monarchy’s archaic quality is 
due more to the Queen’s speech 
writers than to any defect in the in- 
stitution; it is a semantic rather than 
a political problem. Consider this 
simple sentence from a broadcast she 
made to the people of New Zealand: 

“For rather more than five weeks 
my husband and I have traveled 
through your countryside and dwelt 
in your cities and towns.” 

The inverted beginning, the ca- 
denced prose, the Biblical “dwelt” 
rather than the modern “stayed” 
and the overelaboration of “cities 
and towns”’—all tend to make heavy 
weather of a simple au revoir speech. 
It does not in any way represent the 


personality of the Queen, which is 


simple and unpretentious, as she 
showed during her visit to Canada 
and the United States, when she had 
the opportunity of speaking directly 
to the people on television. With the 
help of her husband, who rehearsed 
her and who has himself set a new 
style in Royal speechmaking—a style 
which includes friendly, familiar col- 
loquialisms—she spoke in simple 
and relaxed terms which made an 
immediate impact. 

Prince Philip has an instinctive 
understanding of the ordinary man’s 
liking for ordinary language. Dur- 
ing the Royal Visit to Lisbon, a re- 
ception was given for British resi- 
dents, and it happened that the 
guests had to wait on their feet for a 
long time to greet the Queen and 
himself. The Prince had the right 
words for the situation: “How are 


the legs holding out? What—no — 


drink, no smoking for an hour and 
a half! Youll all be republicans if 
this goes on!” 

The British as a nation are unwill- 
ing to become republicans. But the 
popularity of the Monarchy un- 
doubtedly requires communication 
in modern terms between the Throne 
and the people. Compared with the 
language of the 15th Century the 
Royal manner of address has changed. 


I think it certain that within the. 


next few years a new vocabulary and 
a more direct style will be embodied 
in the Queen’s English. And while 


she can never eliminate high cere-— 


mony, her decision to abolish Pres- 
entations after this year is a gesture 


that must draw her closer to 


Britain’s working millions. 
She had proved something sim- 
ilar in France when she visited the 
- 
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Xenault factory—a hotbed of 
eft-wing views—at Flins. The 
wrganizers of the tour were 
nxious. Would there be hostile 
lemonstrations? How would 
he Queen react if she were 
urrounded by sullen faces? 
\ctually, the workers were 
yolite and reserved in the be- 
inning. But by the time she 
eft, they were cheering enthu- 
jastically. How did she do it? 

Her task at first was formal— 
o press the button that would 
yut in action half a mile of 
tomatic machinery, to work 
m a chain of dancing and 
Janking metal that miracu- 
ously turned out at the other 
nd to be a Dauphine car. She 
yressed the button, and a de- 
ighted smile came over her 
ace as the whole vast appa- 
atus went into motion. “‘C’est 
ormidable !” she exclaimed. 

“C’est formidable,’ the work- 
ts repeated. The word raced 
hrough the factory that the 
Jueen thought it all terrific. 

“How much do the workers 
arn?” the Queen asked. “‘Is 
here piece-work? What about 
yonuses? How much do the 
vorkers in the canteens pay 
or their meals?” 

The Queen had, of course, 
een briefed about the factory. 
3ut she not only showed in- 
erest, she clearly was inter- 
sted. And somehow she con- 
eyed to these sophisticated 
notor workers that she was 
ager to express her friendship 
10t merely toward France but 
oward the French working 
nan and woman. 

At the last moment, the 
Queen was about to step into 
1 Dauphine but the Prince 
save her a glance that said 
“No.” He didn’t want anyone 
ising a photograph of her to 
900st French cars. As one 
oystander remarked, “If the 
Queen is the Defender of the 
Faith, the Prince is the de- 
ender of the British motor 
ndustry.” But even this could 
10t sour the wholesome rap- 
sort between the Queen and 
he cheering workers. 


’ For centuries the history and 
Jestiny of Great Britain have 
been linked with that of the 
Royal Navy, which was a sym- 
bol of British strength and 
character. But first the aircraft 


and then the rocket have made. 


obsolescent a service which 
once produced a special breed 
of men, true institutional fig- 
ures who set the pattern for 


Britain’s sailor kings. The new Eliza- 
bethan age requires new symbols to lead 
it into the future. I think it fortunate that 
the Queen and the Prince, by blending 
tradition and awareness of science, are 
able to provide those symbols: the Prince 
in his helicopter; the Queen, say, visit- 


ing the Atomic Centre at Harwell. They 
represent the participation of the Royal 
Family in an age which has seen science 
fiction become reality. 

And yet, however fast the satellites 
may hurtle through space, whatever new 
worlds we may occupy in the universe, 


the ultimate reality is Man himself, with- 
out whose mind none of this could be. 
And when the drama of the day is at an 
end, when the ceremonies and the scien- 
tific wonders are done with, the people 
of Britain look at their hard-working 
Queen and think of her not asa Mon- 
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arch, not as the representative of a 
new age, but as a woman, as a very 
human wife and mother. 

In Auckland during the Royal 
Tour, she talked to Prince Charles 
back home by radiotelephone. When 
she put down the receiver, she said 
with a sigh, “I miss him terribly.” 

In her gesture and in her words, 
she expressed the feelings of a 


mother separated from her son. 
Nothing, not even the miracle of 
science which joined her voice with 
his across thousands of miles, could 
compensate her for this. But she is 
the Queen and she was doing her 
duty ; and it is this image of sacrifice, 
more perhaps than anything else, 
that unites the Throne and the 
people of Britain. THE END 


THE HISTORIC 
GHOSTS OF LONDON 


Continued from Page 21 


men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence were members of the 
Middle Temple; and sowere Raleigh, 
Congreve, Wycherley, Sheridan, 
Henry Fielding, Thomas Moore, 
de Quincey, Edmund Burke, and 
Dickens. 

At 17 Gough Square, across the 
street, Doctor Johnson compiled his 
Dictionary. That square is part of a 
labyrinth of narrow alleys, and their 
literary and historical associations 
are rather more than a page could 
contain. Crane Court is one. The 
home of the Royal Society was there 
from 1710 to 1782, and Sir Isaac 
Newton used to preside over its 
proceedings. In that same house 
Coleridge gave those lectures on 
Shakespeare that come nearer to 
the heart of the matter than most of 
the other words in a multitudinous 
bibliography. The ghosts of this 
small area of London jostle us. It 
was ordinary for me in other years 
to pass, on these pavements, Ches- 
terton, Barrie, Belloc, and Shaw, 
Bentley of Trent’s Last Case, Con- 
rad, Muirhead Bone, Max Beer- 
bohm, Dean Inge, Robert Lynd. 

On the south side of the Thames 
is a stretch of the shore known as 
Bankside. You could reach it from 
Fleet Street, over Blackfriars Bridge; 
but don’t walk it. Don’t go unless 
first you have acquainted yourself 
with its story—it is of peculiar in- 
terest. Choose a time when there is 
likely to be a sunset of the London 
variety, one of those windless days 
when the sun goes down fiery, to be 
smothered in the smoke and vapors 
of a proper Turner arrangement, 
Bankside is wharves gone out of 
shape, an ugly power station and a 
brewery, warehouses, and a tavern 
or two that suggest survival from a 
remote past. It is not delectable. 
You won’t find tourists there. Rem- 
brandt could have made a priceless 
picture of it. Shakespeare knew it 
well; but it was different in his day, 
with bear-baiting, and profuse pro- 
vision for other unholy delights. 
When he was not busy at the Globe 
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Theatre, which stood here, he learned 
nearby at leisure, from sailors of ex- 
perience, the right words for the 
harsh reality of the opening scene 
of The Tempest. When Sir Christo- 
pher Wren wanted to know how his 
new cathedral looked, as it was go- 
ing up, he crossed to Bankside to 
view it. If the sunset is what you 
hoped for, there across the river is 
his masterpiece, floating radiant on 

the chaotic twilight of London. 
From Bankside, go round by way 
of Southwark Cathedral and the 
Borough High Street for London 
Bridge. It was in this street that 
Chaucer’s Pilgrims assembled for 
Canterbury, at the Tabard, an inn 
which disappeared only in 1875. 
This street was rich once in famous 
inns. In one of them Mr. Pickwick 
first met Sam Weller. The George 
Inn is still here—or much of it—and 
is the last of them. Its ancient gallery 
exists, and refreshment is still pro- 
vided in old pewter and crocks, as in 
the days of the stage coaches. The 
Cathedral, or St. Saviour’s Church, 
is all that remains in Southwark of 
what Chaucer would recognize; John 
Harvard, founder of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was born in this parish and 
was baptized in 1607 in St. Saviour’s. 
On London Bridge, as you go slowly 
over it, bear in mind that Herman 
Melville stood there, gazing down- 
stream, in a year when the white 
whale was haunting his thoughts, 
but had not yet risen from the deep. 
In his year the Pool of London was 
full of sailing craft, and he could see 
the place where Drake’s Golden 
Hind moored on her return from 
round the world; and further down- 
stream were the headquarters of the 
Enderby’s, the whalers and commer- 
cial explorers of the South Seas. 
Melville certainly remembered that. 
Beyond that tower on the north 
side of the Bridge, about the center 
of a junction of roads that Melville 
came to, is the site of the Boar’s 
Head tavern. Its sign, authentic of 
the 16th Century, turned up again 
in a mass of rubbish from London’s 
great fire of 1666, and may still exist 
somewhere. If it does, it signifies 
that Dame Quickly bustles about as 
a veritable person, much more en- 
Continued on Page 132 
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tertaining than is the welter of motor 
traffic of this present hour. How in- 
fluential are the ghosts, though all 
invisible! 

You turn right through Eastcheap 
for Tower Hill, not necessarily for 
the Tower of London itself, which 
Londoners seldom visit. There is an 
old joke about this gray citadel of 
an older London, with its store of 
grisly tales. “Which is the Bloody 
Tower?” asked a lady of one of its 
warders in his Tudor dress. “All of 
it, ma’am,” the weary guard told 
her. So why are we here? Because 
this is really a hill, the original 
London grew up about it, the view 
from it is spacious, and working 
London is around, though some- 
what knocked about by war. Any- 
how, the wide gaps in the ware- 
houses and quaysides give us new 
vistas. It is a place for idle thoughts. 
All Hallow’s Church here, and a 
great attraction it is, dates back to a 
year not very long after the Romans 
departed. It was a sad war casualty, 
but has more or less recovered and 
is as robust as before. From its 
present tower Pepys witnessed in 
fear a previous great conflagration. 
In this church William Penn was 
baptized, and John Quincy Adams 
was married. Remains of the Roman 
wall are near. William the Norman 
destroyed part of that wall in the 
building of his tower; but doubtless 
King Alfred, long before William, 
and a wiser and greater king, knew 
the use of the walled hill as a protec- 
tion against Danish intruders. 

It was on this hill that the crew of 
Conrad’s Narcissus dispersed after 
their memorable voyage. Such men 
still frequent it in numbers, and al- 
ways did. When London’s riverside 
workers and seamen have a matter 
to complain about, they come here 
to voice it in unison. It is the tradi- 
tional place for the loud cries of the 
disaffected. Long ago their violent 
complaints scared Pepys—he lived 
close by in Seething Lane. 

If it is summertime, and you would 
voyage downstream, the Port of 
London Authority now and then 
arranges excursions from Tower 
Quay to the lower reaches of the 
river and the docks. You will then 
pass Wapping Old Stairs and the 
place of Execution Dock; and Roth- 
erhithe (Swift tells us that Lemuel 
Gulliver lived there) marked by the 
tower of St. Mary, its parish church, 
where lies Christopher Jones, master 
of the Mayflower. At the beginning 
of Limehouse Reach on the left 
bank, a few old houses remain, but 
are better examined now in Whis- 
tler’s etchings; and one of them is 
still the Bunch of Grapes tavern, 
known to some of the tough char- 


acters in Our Mutual Friend. 1 have, 
when young, gossiped by the Grapes 
with oldsters who remembered see- 
ing Dickens walking these streets. 
Altogether, it can be a voyage 
somber with the residue of the past, 
and the smoke and smells of the 
day’s labors, yet at the end of it you 
will have seen more of essential 
London than ever found in books. 

And one last thing on_this hill, 
which you may miss, since Norman 
William’s White Tower draws all 
eyes. Under the Port Authority’s 
building is a pleasant walled garden, 
with benches for the repose of way- 
farers. You may sit there in the sun, 
with the haunting suggestion of 
other years around, while consider- 
ing your own luck in the living day. 
The walls of this secluded quad- 
rangle have wide scope for some 
warning words, should anyone care 
to read them. The walls are plated 
in bronze, which bears the names of 
the British merchant ships, and the 
names of their men, last seen in 
trouble. There are thousands of 
names out of two long wars. The 
garden looks down to London River, 
once familiar to many of those men. 
I will not deny that this may be a 
personal enclosure, this garden, and 
not for the guidebook, but only for 
those affected. I myself knew not a 
few of the ships of this lost fleet and 
some of their men; and among the 
ships is one that provided me, on an 
unusual voyage she made long ago 
when I was on her articles, with the 
matter for my first book. 

Lost endeavor? But is a good 
effort ever lost? Sadness cannot be 
helped, when we contemplate the 
tokens of labor that come to an end 
short of success, especially when the 
distracting current uproar of the 
world is all about us. Yet there is 
continuity. When a feeling of futility 
afflicts the spirit, for my part, as a 
Londoner, I remember an old house, 
25 Brook Street, off Grosvenor 
Square. Handel lived there, and he 
was getting old, he was bankrupt, 
and his eyes were growing dim. His 
popularity had gone. His favor at 
court was dead. Apparently he might 
as well wait for nothing to happen. 
He retired then into a little front 
room of that house in Brook Street, 
with a faithful manservant who pre- 
pared his food, but could scarcely 
persuade him to touch it; and, in 
twenty-four days, he created the 
loveliness and majesty of Messiah. 
I don’t know what a miracle is. In 
the absence of the support of science 
I will not attempt an explanation. 
All the same, may not that triumph 
of faith, that exultant lift of the 
spirit out of disaster, serve instead 
of science for all people of good will? 

THE END 
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THE PASSIONS 
OF SARDINIA 


Continued from Page 72 


In contrast to softer Sicilians who are 
partial to female patronesses, Sards 
ordinarily favor male saints and, Efisio 
notwithstanding, the manlier the better. 
The saint that interested me most was 


St. Francis of Lula, the patron of ban- 
dits. But my determination to flush 
him out in the wild tumultuous heart 
of the island was frowned on by the 
Sards, unhappily concerned over the 
world’s association of their island with 
crime. A police official in Cagliari de- 
nied there was any such saint, so I 
showed him my Guida della Sardegna 
which described St. Francis of Lula as 


“Ye take the 
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“the saint protector of grassatori 
(robbers of money), banditi and 
rapinatori (robbers of animals).”’ The 
book spoke of a ten-day novena in 
honor of the saint later that month. 
The policeman shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said no more. Clearly it was 
my affair. I took a bus. 

My seat mate was a finely cast 
blond youth with high cheeks and 
arched nostrils, blood echoes of an 
ancient invasion from the north. In 
halting English he told me his name 
was Fidelio Nunziato and that he 
was a university student going to 
Nuoro to spend a holiday with his 
family. Because he welcomed the 
opportunity to speak English he re- 
quested the privilege of being my 
host in Nuoro. He told me that 
Nuoro, in addition to being the 
center of banditry, also was once 
the center of malaria. During the 


mosquito campaign, donkeys, jeeps _ 


and helicopters were used in the 
rugged mountain terrain. Country 
people fired on the exterminators, 
whom they believed to be police in 
disguise, and once bandits held up a 
payroll truck, killing three guards 
and escaping with two million lire. 

The smell of Nuoro is the smell of 
goats and one notices it on the bus 
even before arrival. Much of the 
architecture is in Mussolini’s hid- 
eous neoclassic style. But the town 
is surrounded by gray granitic moun- 
tains of an Olympian splendor. In 
his family Fiat, Fidelio drove me to 
the top of the most famous moun- 
tain, the Ortobene. 

At its foot is the simple white 
Chapel of the Solitude, the tomb of 
the only Sard to gain international 
fame. She is Grazia Deledda, a plain 
dark little woman whose novels 
about the troubled and violent Nu- 
oresi won her the Nobel prize for 
literature in 1926. From the chapel 
the road climbed through forests of 
cork oaks which, recently barked, 
looked like lewd red-stockinged 
thighs. Under their low branches 
men and dogs battled wounded 
boars by day and bandits conclaved 
by night. We ascended dizzily around 
hairpin ledges to the wind-swept 
summit where, on a jut of rock, 
stands a great iron statue of J// 
Redentore, Christ the Redeemer, 
the patron of Nuoro. It is a passion- 
ately romantic Christ, both Hel- 


lenic and Byronic, a savagely Her-\ 


culean symbol of the fierce pagan- 
Christian soul of the island. Stand- 
ing at the giant feet of Christ we 
looked down on clusters of villages 
with names beginning with “O”— 
Oliena, Ornani, Orune, Orgosolo— 
where bandits lived. These were the 
villages I intended to visit. 

“TI do not thirk you should go to 
Orgosolo,” Fidelio said. ‘The peo- 
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ple are desperate and dangerous. Go 
to Oliena where the people will re- 
ceive you well.” 

Fidelio gave me a letter to a bar- 
ber who was his friend and the next 
morning, a Sunday, I went to Oliena. 
On the bus I was haunted by a pres- 
ence of Spain. Two black-shawled 
old ladies were a Goya; a sad-faced 
shepherd boy in a sheepskin cloak 
was a Murillo. Some men began to 
sing. The leader, a basso, rumbled 
like Boris Godunov and the dis- 
sonant Algerian wail of his song 
chilled my blood. On its mountain- 
side Oliena seemed to be crumbling 
away in the morning’s heat. The 
bus stopped on a dusty square and 
there I found the shop of Antonio, 
the barber. He was a good-looking 
young fellow with a bright and un- 
troubled face—a rare thing in Sar- 
dinia—and an easy and hearty 
warmth. “TI shall be honored if you 
will be a guest in my house,” he said. 
“Of course, it will not be American 
cooking,”’ he apologized. “It will be 
kitchen Sardo.” He took me to a 
bar for coffee and Strega and asked 
what I would like to do. I said I 
would like to go to Mass. He frowned 
and said, ‘“Very well, I shall meet 
you in the square when it is fin- 
ished.” 

The square outside the church was 
filled with loitering men, old ones 
in the black-and-white penguin cos- 
tumes, younger men in green mole- 
skin or corduroy and golf-style caps 
as flat as stove lids. The church was 
filled with women, dressed alike in 
pleated woolen skirts and black 
fringed shawls embroidered with an 
Oriental richness of flower designs. 
There were only four men: myself, 
the priest, an adult acolyte in a cor- 
duroy suit, and a bridegroom stand- 
ing in red-faced embarrassment be- 
side the bride whom he had just 
taken in marriage. Women gathered 
the collection. 

“In Oliena only the women be- 
lieve in God. The men do not,” An- 
tonio said when we met. He took me 
to his home, hidden behind a stone 


wall in a garden of pomegranate 


trees. We drank wine and nibbled at 
the agreeably acid pomegranate 
berries while Antonio’s wife and 
two aged aunts cooked food in out- 
door ovens. The table was set for 
three: Antonio, his younger brother, 
Franco, and myself. The meal began 
with carta musica, great discs of 
crisp unleavened bread splashed 
with cool red wine. We ate cosciotto 
di cinghiale, a wild boar marinated 
in aromatic wine, and lamb roasted 
in thyme and myrtle which Antonio 
called an Agnus Dei, “Lamb of 
God.” There were wines, desserts, 
coffee and aqua vitae. When we were 
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finished Antonio invited me to the 
wedding celebration in another part 
of the town. 

Approaching the bridal house, we 
could hear the monotonous musit 
of an accordion and the rhythmic 
scraping of men’s boots on stone. 
We entered a windowless steaming 
room. Sweating wedding guests, 
linked in a large circle with the bride 
and groom, were leaping up and 
down and moving slowly to the left, 
dancing the traditional Olienesi 
ballo tondo. According to Antonio 
the dance—mirthless as an Indian 
rite—had been going on without in- 
terruption for two hours. After a 
time the groom invited some male 
guests into an upper chamber. Here 
in the dimming twilight we gathered 
around the bridal bed which was 
decorated with two long white can- 
dies and several ears of fertility 
corn. Quiet-footed, lovely voiceless 
women served us voluptuous sweets 
to eat and drink. So modulated it 
was, so controlled. What could excite 
these people? Murder? 

Without telling anyone, I took 
the bus for bandit-ridden Orgosolo. 
The road leading more deeply into 
the mountains was patrolled by 
guards with police dogs. About half- 
way a police jeep armed with tommy 
guns waited to escort us over the 
rough and narrow roads. Two weeks 
before a postal bus had been held 
up and robbed of a million lire. 

The bus unloaded in Orgosolo 
near a police barracks. I inquired 
when the bus departed and I was 
told in two hours, at five o’clock. 


The dusty limestone houses were - 


like a huddle of caves dug into a 
yellow mountain. There was no 
green anywhere. Skeletal dogs nuz- 
zled the sewage which flowed in the 
streets. I had seen people from the 
bus, but now as I walked up the 
street I saw only a pair of armed 
policemen with a dog. Still I had a 
feeling, like walking through a forest 
of hidden animals, that I was being 
closely watched. I turned about 
quickly and saw faces draw back 
into windows and doors. Looking 
up a narrow alley I saw some bare- 
foot women sitting like mendicants 
in clouds of flies outside their doors, 
spinning a bit of wool or nursing a 
baby. I heard not a single voice. I 
saw a sign, Alimentari, and entered 
a dark, sour-smelling cavern where 
a silent woman sold me some hard 
bread, a chunk of dry salami and a 
half liter of wine. These I carried to 
the edge of the town, down a hill to 
a church and a blessed patch of 
grass upon which I rested and ate. 
On the wall of the church seven 
years ago the townspeople had dis- 
covered the crudely-printed names 
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of thirty-six persons doomed t 
death. Despite round-the-clock pz 
trols and curfews, the murders hay 
continued on schedule. On cemeter 
tombstones I read the record: 

“Give peace, Oh, Jesus / to th 
soul of / Francesco Cuchedda / pc 
liceman of public security / exer 
plary citizen / affectionate father 
stolen from the affection of his wife 
and of his tender children / by a 
assassin’s hand.” 

“In vain the little / Luisa wait 
her / father Nicolo Moro’s return 
fallen victim / of a brother’s hate. 

“Prize with glory / Oh, Lord / th 
beautiful and pious soul / of Luig 
Peddo Cancellu / fervent Christian 
earnest citizen / stolen by a crue 
hand / in his best age.” 

The cemetery seemed filled wit! 
corpses of men—and of womer 
too—who had died tragicamento b 
a mano assassino. 

The church bell began to clan 
nervously and I saw it was nearl 
five o’clock. I climbed up into th 
town and hurried through the silen 
street to the police barracks. Som 
men and boys were gathered ther 
to watch with interest my arrival. 
soon found out why. 

The bus had left a quarter hou 
early. The police commandant wa 
in a rage and seemed to blame m 
for my dilemma. The shadows o 
dusk were already falling and I kney 
I had to get out of Orgosolo befor 
nightfall. I asked the commandant i 
I might hire a car. He said the only 
car in the town belonged to th« 
priest. I walked swiftly back dowr 
to the church. I found the priest, < 
Benedictine from Tuscany. He wa: 
tall, lean and bearded, and in hi: 
white robe looked like an El Grecc 
Saint Jerome. He listened and ther 
walked back with me to the com: 
mandant. After a soft-voiced con: 
versation between the two men, the 
priest told me his car was knowr 
and it would be quite safe for his 
driver totake me to Nuoro, a distance 
of about twenty miles. The car ap- 
peared, a tiny Topolino station 
wagon driven by a strong Tuscan 
youth named Hugo. As we drove 
away, the priest’s hand reflexed to 
the silver crucifix on his robe and 
his lips moved silently. 

Movement at least was reassuring, 
even if my chauffeur was not. “It is 
a favorite road with bandits,” he 
said. Building up his own heroism, 
he added, ‘“‘No one travels here 
without a police escort.” I sat 
stiffly beside him, noting two saints 
on the dashboard and a Virgin on 
the key ring. We met patrolling po- 
licemen but the distance between 
them seemed agonizingly long. A 
man with a gun gave me a bad 
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moment but it was only a hunter. 
Finally Nuoro appeared in the twi- 
light like a constellation of stars be- 
neath us, and I relaxed. Soon I was 
hobnobbing with the strolling eve- 
ning crowds, no longer minding the 
smell of goat, for by this time I was 
smelling the same way. 

In the morning I was moving 
again, this time in a caravan of five 
buses of pilgrims on their way to the 
shrine of St. Francis, the saint of 
bandits. The trip to Lula, about 
twenty-two miles as the crow flies, 
took two hours over the winding 
mountain roads. From the squalid 
village of Lula the pilgrims, carrying 


candles, moved up the mountain» 


like a long and endless snake. I fell 
in, padding ankle-deep in dust. At 
the top of the mountain we crossed 
into a vast green-forested bowl en- 
circled by gray peaks. A path 
descended gently down to the sanc- 
tuary, a plain squatting structure of 
stone with a red tile roof. 

Through opened doors I heard a 
priest’s high-pitched voice. I pushed 
my way into the dark grottolike 
chapel. Inside were women in the 
bright costumes of Nuoro, Oliena, 
Orgosolo and other towns I did not 
recognize, and many widows in 
black. There were crippled and 
maimed hoping for a miracle. A 
miracle was reported the day before; 
an eight-year-old boy, dumb from 
birth, had spoken his first words, 
“Grazie, San Francesco,” and the 
event had excited the crowds. Most 
disturbing were the vast numbers of 
one-eyed men and women, victims 
of the African eye disease, trachoma, 
which afflicts so many Sards. 

Not until the Mass was over could 
I see the saint. He was a large burly 
figure in a glass case surrounded by 
candles and lilies. His brown Fran- 
ciscan robes were caked with dust 
and his brutish head was thrown 
back in a sort of ecstasy, giving him 
the appearance of a deformed man, 
a hunchback. His beard-covered 
face was dark and angry and a hand 
bearing red stigmata clutched a 
cross as if it were a dagger. I tried to 
associate this fierce anti-Francis 
with the gentle Umbrian who 
talked with birds and “Sister Moon.” 
Obviously the bandits created their 
patron in the image which they cher- 
ish of themselves, a rough and vio- 
lent man capable of brutality. Men 
and women were moving in a pro- 
cession before the image, kneeling, 
kissing the glass, dropping currency 
offerings, weeping as if they were 
being reunited with an old friend. 

Outside, the refreshment tents 
were booming. I was served drinks 
which the waiter said had been paid 
for. I demanded to know my host 


and was introduced to a sober fel- 
low standing in a corner watching. 
He wore the boots and moleskin 
trousers of a shepherd and one of 
the stove-lid caps. When I asked to 
buy him a drink, he would not hear 
of it. “When I am in America I will 
be your guest,’ he said. On such 
terms, as both of us knew, Sardinian 
hospitality was a one-way street. He 
was a shepherd named Giusto Vanni 
and he was camping in a cave 
nearby. When he invited me to eat 
with him I accepted, for I was ready 
to leave the tumult. We climbed 
through fields of white asphodel 
which covered our trousers with its 
sticky orange pollen. The cave under 
a rock bluff was dark from smoke 
and smelled sourly of cheese-making. 
My host went out and returned 
shortly with a freshly slaughtered 
carcass of a lamb. He hung the skin 
over the door to dry and the white 
stomach, knotted at both ends, he 
hung from the ceiling of the cave. 
The stomach’s contents of digestive 
juices and freshly suckled milk, he 
explained, he would use later as a 
cheese culture. As the lamb sput- 
tered on the spit, we drank heavy 
red wine and talked of America. “Is 
it true,’ Giusto asked, “that in 
America men can marry more than 
one woman?” 

“Not at one time,” I said. 

“But if a man tires of one he can 
divorce her and marry another,” he 
said. ‘‘America is a civilized land.” 

The lamb was crisp and won- 
drously tender. As we digested un- 
der a tree, Giusto told me the his- 
tory of the sanctuary below. “More 
than three hundred years ago a 
bandit was fleeing from the police,” 
he said. “A vision of St. Francis 
guided him to a cave in which he hid 
while the policemen passed by. To 
show his gratitude to the saint for 
saving his life, the bandit built a 
small chapel over the cave. The 
church was built later.” 

I said I found it incredible that the 
mild and childlike St. Francis 
should be the patron of bandits. 
Giusto told the story of St. Francis’ 
receiving “with loving kindness” 
three murderous robbers, befriend- 
ing them with food and drink and 
finally converting them into friars. 
Except for some minor embroidery, 
his version was the same as the one 
which I later read in The Liitle 
Flowers of St. Francis. “We are all 
God’s sinners, we are all bad,” said 
Giusto. “Thieves are sinners perse- 
cuted by men and hence especially 
loved by Jesus and his saints.”’ 


After these turbulent Nuoresi, the 
relaxed, easygoing people of Sassari 
province, in the northern part of the 
island, were a welcome relief. The 
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city of Sassari, a center of cultu 
and learning, is the home of Italy 
former Premier, Antonio Segni. 

rests on a shining pate of a mow 
tain, surrounded by a halo of oli 
groves, and the ascent is mo 
memorably made by night when tl 
silver olive leaves shimmer the 
heavenly ghostliness. Sassari has 4 
excellent museum, a university note 
for its medical school, and the on 
skyscraper in Sardinia. The town 

an excellent base from which to & 
plore the most picturesque provin« 
in Sardinia. A short drive into 

rocky wilderness took me to sever. 
nuraghi, the great prehistoric toy 
ers of unmortared stone which a1 
the unsolved archaeological riddk 
of Sardinia, and to two lonely 12t 
Century Pisan basilicas. These gre: 
temples striped black-and-white lik 
prisoners’ suits and wonderfull 
frescoed inside, stand in isolate 
splendor, abandoned to bats an 
crows which railed at me from th 
towers. 

A half-hour’s train ride from Sas 
sari took me to Alghero, a wine 
swept, sea-washed fishing town sei 
tled by the Catalonians in the 14t 
Century and still Spanish in chai 
acter. The town and its mighty se 
wall are built of glowing limeston« 
In the spring it is all covered b 
a thick orchid-colored rock flowe 
called bella di giorno. Then Algher 
is a pink-carpeted bastion of gol 
rising from the indigo sea like | 
holy city. 

From Alghero one sails aroun 
Capo Caccia, an extraordinary pen 
insula of iron-red rock rising mor 
than seven hundred feet out of th 
sea. Midway in this staggering clif 
is a niche for a Madonna to whicel 
youths, inspired by derring-do a 
much as piety, dangle on ropes lik 
monkeys to make their obeisance 
At water level the sea has carved ou 
an exotic underworld of grottos 
Great green stalagmites rise fron 
the floor like tree trunks and stalac 
tites descend from the ceiling lik 
organ pipes. Walls of quartz glitte: 
like halls in the Arabian Nights 
Here my companions told of an 
cient revelries involving primitive 
fishmen and mermaids and in suck 
an atmosphere it was easy to believe 
the stories. We emerged from the 
underworld into a setting sun and 
with the sea in flames, we steered our 
boat in and out of a chain of jutting 
rocks with names like “Calle d’in 
ferno” and “‘L’ultimo,” while a con: 
voy of angry gulls swooped aroun¢ 
our mast. As we sailed away, the 
cliffs folded behind us into the twi- 
light mists, each taking on its own 
shade of gray or blue. I was re- 
minded of Doré’s illustrations an¢ 

Continued on Page 143 
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In a robe of satin splendor... 
The World’s Leading Canadian Whisky 


in Seagram’s Centennial Luxury Satin 
Give Seagram’s and be Sure 


SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, N. Y. C., 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
Florida 


ontainebleau 


proudly announces 


West Virginia 
WHERE THE VACATION SEASON NEVER ENDS 


Visit America’s premier year-round resort hotel now. 
SPECIAL COMBINATION RATES—Dec. 1 to Feb. 28, 


“In all the po 3 i 
In any Season - - a : 
beautiful resor is 
hotel, anywhere: 


include room, all meals, 


greens fees, swimming 


and basic tips, $21 daily 


per person (2 in a room) 


Ben Novack — 
Write or see your President. 
travel agent for : eo: 
For information and reserva- full colorbrochure Duke Stewart 
tion contact your travel agent sel if Manager — 


or New York Reservation 2 el 
Office: 30 Rockefeller | jij \ Pome : Pee, ees 3 
Plaza, Clrcle 5-8668 | fim : fe ae ts 
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City Hotels — 
New York, N.Y. 


IN MANHATTAN 


FOR ITS VIEW of the East Riv- 
er, United Nations, the spec- 
tacular skyline of New York. 


FOR ITS LOCATION and gra- 


cious environment on exclu- 
sive Beekman Hill, only 
minutes from midtown. 


FOR ITS SERVICE, courteous 


in friendly, restful 
Delray Beach 


Enjoy the luxury of relaxed comfort 
- +. away from the crowds and bumpe 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 


All outside rooms 


= : and courtly, as personalized as b fie f = 
Georgia Singles from $7 the service in a private club. aber teatie sree tera 
Doubles from $10 You’ll really appreciate the friends 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET H and surroundings you'll find in the 
Adresorilot /. GE tranquil atmosphere of the Seacrest. 
- COTE D’AZUR LOUNGE - DOLPHIN DINING ROO 
iota eehman CYowe) Open Dec. 15 to April 15 (American Plar 
distinction and i i 
TOP O'THE (European plan optional Jan. and April) 
H OTE L TOWER Write for color brochure H, rates to 
unsurpassed Overlooking the East River apes Donald E. Coleman, Manager 
beauty at 49th and First, New York 17, New York “SLI” The SEACREST HOTEL 


Every NEW YORK visit 
is like a HOLIDAY 


Enjoy the luxury of this magnificent 

40-story hotel overlooking Central Park 

___ favored for its flawless continental 
service and cuisine. In Mid-Manhattan, 
close to terminals, transit facilities; 

two blocks from new Coliseum; Radio City, 
theatres, Fifth Avenue a step away. 

y Choice single rooms, private bath, radio, 
TV, $8.50 to $12, doubles $12 to $19.50. 
Every room 100% air-conditioned 
for seasonal comfort. 

For teletype reservations 

NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM. 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


For discriminating men and women 


Directly on the Ocean, Delray Beach, Fl: 


small hotel 


nn 


American Plan 


THE CLOISTER 


Sea Island, Georgia 


Write for Booklet E, 
see Travel Agent or 
New York Reservation 
Office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Tel. CI 5-8055. 


Florida's finest 


France ; Travel Directories 


NOW...ALL MOTORISTS AGREE 


ROUTE 
NEW YORK OCEAN 
FLORIDA @uLLLZN 4 
Only 998 Miles! \ SAFEST _/ 
FREE reve movcronne ctice 
Write: OCEAN HIWAY ASSOC. 


DEPT. W - BOX 1552 . WILMINGTON, DEL. 


++. {just north of 
~ Fort Lauderdale 


secluded, too. 
Private beach, 

pool, restaurant and 
lounge. Write today for 
brochure, rates: 


Mexico 


RETIRE ON 
$150 MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry 
temp. 65—80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, ALL ex- 
Denses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake 
Chapala. 30 min. to city of 4 million, medical center. 
Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. Train, bus, 
PAVED roads all the way. Full-time servants, maids, 
cooks, $7 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 50¢ lb., coffee 45¢, 
gas 17¢ gal. Gin, rum, brandy 65¢-85¢ fth., whiskey. 
$2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No fog, smog, con- 
fusion, jitters. Serene living among world’s most con- 


1062 Ocean Boulevard, ATA, Hillsboro Beach, Pompano Beach, Florida 


Florida Keys—Key Colony Beach 

Most beautiful city in the Keys, only 100 miles South of 
Miami. Balmy temperature, never a frost, new oceanfront 
motels... protected ocean swimming. ..fresh water pool... 
boardwalk . . . beach. . . finest fishing. Free map and guide. 


Key Colony Beach, Box HO, Marathon Shores, Florida 


— AS en * : 
HOTEL PROVENCAL, Juan-les-Pins 
+. on the French Riviera 
A select hotel, just ten minutes from 
Cannes, 30 minutes from the 


Nice Airport. Open from Easter 
until October. 


250 rooms with baths and showers. 
Beauty parlor. Modern bar, dining and 
dancing on the terrace with the 
famous Marcel Bianchi orchestra. 
Gala dinners with international stars. 


Private beach with snack bar. 


Don’t Spend a Frustrated Vacation 
PREVIEW YOUR TRAVEL PLANS KNOW PLACES & PRICES 


THE Gl MLET ieee: B50 $ sa é eared pe AS pricans ran pakeside lie Mount Dea midst lakes, 

iving on $50—$90—$150—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 Ring unaeeren Te 
— Pi A ge groves. Season early December to mid- 

Get Aa ALY 228 pages fer Comite Gishiae. jefe phot’, pete mi April. ee lawn bowling, Fol pa SeIaE: Private 

Fi 2 RS. TRAVEL-WISE R 12 ID els, hunting, fishing, vacationing, and livin, ndi- | swimming pool, putting green,'shufHieboard. Rates ¥ 

Fon ee nel ELow ie ileal paplarer LL tions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to | to $18.00 daily. American Plan. Richard Edgerton, Pres. 

Play. Excitingly Illustrated. Canada thru Florida and BOB THAYER, File 5, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico. (Allow 

Enroute, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, W. Indies. Special Sec- | 2 weeks for delivery). 

tion on New York City. Send $1.00 now for your copy to I 


The Gimlet, 745 Sth Av. _ Dept. B-14, N.Y. 22 SF 
State Places of Interest, Mode of Travel. When? | & ~ Guan Fiolel Anciva T 


HE HOTEL OF THE AMERICAS 


Water ski school. Competitions for New Hampshire ‘ ye — FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER... ‘. ’ 
the 1958 European Water Ski Slit Moree) | See Ea act TRADITIONAL HOSPITALITY me n 
Ghamplouthin, Tenis selk casino. Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place > rica a 
a a 4 Located in the Pinkham Notch Ski Area White Mountain i = ! ty 7 
For reservations or further information, write: Rational iprest ee touaials las ee the sun or i Wey IN MONTERREY, BAL HARBOUR, MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 
HOTEL PROVENCAL, Juan-les-Pins, A.M., France {served with a tradition in hoop apa ; 


‘ood served with a tradition in hospitality. ; = OLD MEXICO 
R. P. Whipple, Manager, Jackson, New Hampshire : 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. 


PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 
Florida 


for those who command the finest 


The ultimate in gracious resort living amid 
the international social season. 


One and two bedroom suites, decorator- 


kitchens, Twin-bedded guest rooms. Complete 


hotel services ... air-conditioned. 


For reservations or further information write 
Palm Beach Towers, Palm Beach, Florida. 
New York office, 60 East 42nd Street. 
Murray Hill 7-6400. 


a 


Other Helmsley-Spear Supervised Hotels in Palm Beach: } 
THE AMBASSADOR HOTEL AND VILLAS/THE SEA BREEZE MOTOR HOTEL 


the 


a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance 


h 


Lauderdale Beach Hotel 


On the Ocean 


Renowned for club-like atmosphere, - 
superior service and furnishings, 
wonderful foods. 196 rooms with 
tiled bath and cross ventilation, 
most with ocean views. Swimming 
pool and delightful beach. 
Complete entertainment program. 


For full details write: 
C.E. Knight, Owner-Mgr. Box 351-HM 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


o= 
|W Directly on ocean. Dress for beach 
in your room. European plan, 
serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser- 
vations. For color booklet, write 
Fred Wynn, Mgr. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


) HERE IS THE PERFECT ANSWER 


This luxurious apartment hotel, directly on 
} the ocean, has just everything. Pool, private 
balconies, telephone switchboard, central heat, 

air conditioning, free TV. Beautifully-furnished 

, apartments, efficiencies, and hotel rooms with 
immaculate daily maid service by week, 

‘month or season. You'll be happy here, 


545 N. ATLANTIC BLVD. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Apt. H, Tel. LO 4-4361 
Write or phone for 

brochure and rates. 


GOLD (ORST 


APT. HOTEL 


Ulf Winds Vacation Apartments 

0 luxurious apts. on wide, safe Gulf beach. 1, 2 bdrm. or 
.. by wk., mo., season. Ideal for families, Famous Im- 
tial House dining & lounge. Near golf, fishing, shopping 


nter. shine every day guaranteed. Color brochure. 
T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg Beach, Florida 


Palm Beach Towers 


solonnades Hotel 


Hotel Wyoming—City Beautiful— 


Unlock the door to a wonderful 


Florida Vacation 


in fabulous FORT LAUDERDALE 


...at the Modern HORIZON 


Hotel and Apartments 
DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 


Nowhere in America will you find a more 
truly tropical combination of sun-serene 
days and star-studded nights than in this 
resort on the Atlantic shores. Five glisten- 
ing miles of free public beach, nine golf 
courses in the immediate area, winter 
horse and dog racing, Jai Alai and unex- 
celled fishing! 

And nowhere in Fort Lauderdale will 
you find finer accommodations than those 


A HELMSLEY-SPEAR SUPERVISED HOTEL 


rf: 


High 
Aivenare 


Take the vacation you've 
always dreamed of on 
Treasure Island. This 


offered by the HORIZON ... directly on \ land of high adventure 
the ocean...extra large heated pool ‘ N beckons you to sun-swept 
-..all rooms with TV and air condition- N) shores cooled by gentle trade winds 


ing exclusive shops, entertainment, 
night life right in your neighborhood! 
HOTEL ROOMS . APARTMENTS 
DELUXE ROOFTOP PENTHOUSE 
For color brochure and rates 
Write: The HORIZON, 


P.O. Box 4545 H 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


OPEN ALL YEAR. > 


from the glorious Gulf of Mexico. Relax and 
enjoy miles of soft white sand beach... 
sports of every sort...sights to delight 
the entire family. For the zest of your 
life—the rest of your life, see Treasure 
filled, Treasure Island, Florida. 


PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at the rambling 
design and spacious grounds 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, guests are congenial, 
accommodations are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children’s pool, snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. 
< Gulf Stream fishing. Planned 
entertainment. 
Open to May 1. 

Write for color folder! 


SS 


FILL IN!}...CLIP!...MAIL Oe 
TREASURE ISLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BOX 550 TREASURE ISLAND, FLORIDA 

Please send mes colorful booklet end compléte Information on 
Treasure lelend 


oe 


length of stay... 
a gaia SRS 


Heart of St Petershurgs Holiday lelee 
RES Se 


For A Winter Holiday 
At Its Glamour Best! 


200 rooms, all with ocean view. 600 
feet of private beach. Fresh and salt 
swimming pools. Distinctive Continental 
cuisine . . . Nightly entertainment . . 
Air conditioned, 


Z 1O- Cz Hotel and Apartments 


1501 So. Ocean Lane, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
L, Bert Stephens, Owner-Manager 


ere 
= selina ok vy 
Saree. 


and Diplomat Country Club rs t 


FLORIDA PERFECT 


In the Florida concept of luxuri- 
; ous informality—apartments, 
suites and hotel rooms opening 
on a spacious, secluded patio 
with pool, 9 hole Pitch and 
Putt, on premises parking. 
Air-conditioning and heat. 


... its setting of gracious 
hospitality affords the 

serene, relaxed atmosphere 
and very special charm of . 
holiday living in Palm Beach : 


We 
Cd 


Convenient to everything. 
* “Season from December 23rd. 


Oceanfront * Write for color brochure 


THE 


Cavalier 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., and VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


18-hole tournament golf 
course with Cary Middlecoft 
as pro... Championship Tennis 
Courts, Fred Perry, pro... 
docks, game fishing... pool... 
superb cuisine ...smartly 
furnished rooms and 

kitchen suites... central 

air conditioning... 


Write today for 
brochure and rates 
George E. Fox 
Managing Director 
Diplomat Properties 


HOLLYWOOD BEACH, FLORIDA 


: Please send me free packet of color 
postcards, 


, 
periodee ny Pesunful a \\s FAMOUS HOME OF FLORIDA'S 
Orlando nical aesmoeaiere. phate panoed food & serv- 
ice, Social program. Good rail & plane trans. $12-18 Am. 
Eu, plan available, Write for color brochure. Richard Lee, 


Mgr., Box 3707, Orlando 2, Fla. NYC Phone EL 5-4248. 


SILVER SPRINGS 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 


Benitilul Bermudas 


= 


Dancing to a famous band, cuisine 
by a master chef. Breeze-cooled 
days for golf, riding, tennis, fishing, 
sailing. Bermuda’s most extensive 
private beach . . . all yours at the 
Island’s largest seaside resort. 
Howard F. Hohl, General Manager 
For Color Folders and reservations, 
see your Travel Agent or 
BERMUDA HOTELS INC., Wm. P. Wolfe, Rep. 
500 Sth Ave., New York 36 LO 5-1114 


Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Miami 
Philadelphia * Toronto 


Steieen 


Virginia 


SONU RM NUL LE LVL ELE ELEN 
After the holidays... come to restful 


‘@ 
@\ 


LAN NOW to visit 

peaceful historic Wil- 
liamsburg and enjoy the 
leisured ways of the gracious eighteenth 
century. Here you'll find many interesting 
things to see and do. Traditional Virginia 
hospitality in modern hotels, colonial guest 
houses and restored taverns. 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Lodge & Taverns 
The Motor House 


Double rooms with bath from $8.00 


like royalty—that’s how you'll be 
treated on your Nassau winter vaca- 
- tion at the Royal Victoria Hotel! 
Besides the most gracious hospi- 
tality and most truly Bahamian 
atmosphere in all Nassau, you’ll 
enjoy modern accommodations, out- 
door dining and dancing, and a 
garden-surrounded private pool for 
basking and bathing. SEE YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT! 


Colour brochure on request 
The world-famed 


ROYAL 
" VICTORIA 
HOTEL 


NASSAU, BAHAMA ISLANDS 
U.S. Offices: 
Utell Intern’l.—New York ¢ Chicago e Miami Boston 


Write direct or contact Reservation Offices—New 
York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Tel. Clrcle 6-6800, Wash- 


mgton: 1145 19th St., N.W., Tel. REpublic 7-8114. 
“3, 
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Driving South... Stop at Williamsburg 


*Rosedon” 


Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
baths. New swimming pool in attractive surroundings. 
Selective dining plan. Write— 

“Rosedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 


Arizona 


Yslgorw ARIZONA 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
Western Gateway to Mexico 
pees 


Free color booklet write: aa 
Sunshine Climate Club, 5715-E Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Best Winter tonic ever, a vacation in the sun-blessed, brac- 
ing air of this beautiful ranch-resort, 2,700 ft altitude, over- 
looking desert & mts. Riding, heated pool, all ranch activi- 
ues, delicious food. Season Oct. 15th to May 1st. Write: 


Irv & Doris Spaulding, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


(World Famous) Wild Horse Ranch 


Opens 18th season. For the best vacation you will ever 
have! Rates from $72 to $130 weekly for everything. No 
extras. Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 
food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder. 


Mr. & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, Tucson, Ariz. 


Westward Look—the ranch inn 


Luxurious ranch resort in the desert foothills overlooking 
Tucson. Resort-hotel comfort with desert ranch hospital- 
ity, activities and fun. Riding, heated swimming pool. 
Open all year—American Plan. Robert M. Nason— 

Route 6, Box 250, Tucson, Ariz. ph. Ma 3-2591 


Scottsdale, Ariz., Hotel Valley Ho 

Arizona's newest, finest year-around European plan hotel. In 
heart of Camelback Mt., Paradise Valley and Scottsdale re- 
sort area. 100 luxury rooms & suites, each with private sun 
porch; many with kitchenettes. Heated pool. 3 golf courses 
available. Robert Foehl, Manager, Scotisdale, Arizona 


Spring Creek Ranch 

Modern stone ranch, Elevation 3500 feet. Wonderful all 
year climate. Long rides into famous Sycamore Canyon 
and to Secret Mountain. Hunting camp 7000 feet eleva- 
tion. Hounds and hunting. Phone Cornville 12, 


Leo Greenough, Cottonwood, Arizona 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 


Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor- 
der now in its 31st year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA, Write for illustrated brochure. 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 


W R j T E direct to these 


advertisers for literature and 
reservations 
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“PREMIERE SEASON 


af: fe. 


LR you are...a particular person 
who appreciates the luxury, cuisine, 
and the inimitable charm of an exclusive 
club environment right on the beach 
-.. you will enjoy Balmoral Club. 


Reserve Now 
for February, March 


LPs j io 


CUBA'S NEWEST 
TOWER OF ELEGANCE 
¥* Resort luxury with a Champagne Flair... 19 fabulous 
floors of ultra de-luxe suites, duplex apartments, 
guest rooms...captivating CASINO DE CAPRI 
and Night Club, featuring world’s leading 
entertainment. Rooftop Swimming. 
Shopping Plaza. Coffee Shop. 
Golf at exclusive country club. 
Air Conditioned. 


Easter at Advantageous Rates 


NASSAU 
BAHAMAS 


Club 


See Your Travel Agent or L.P. Brickett, Rep, 
2nd Floor, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 17 
MUrray Hill 9-3967 


J.J. ““Skip’’ Shepard 
President 

Bertin Perez 

Gen. Mgr. 


LOCATED IN THE HEART OF HAVANA . 


For full color brochure write or call: MIAMI OFF: FR 1-8418 
Suite 610, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Or see your travel agent 


21st and ''N”’ Streets 


California 


EARLY CALIFORNIA CHARM 
IN A MODERN SETTING! 


Wission Inn 


RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


Completely modernized —a perfect blend 
of old and the newest. Magnificent pool; 
2 wedding chapels; famous flyer’s wall; 
art treasures; fine food in beautiful new 
restaurants. For a memorable vacation in 
old-world charm. Rooms from $8 single, 
$11 double. 


Write for new Color Brochure. 


In Los Angeles call DUnkirk 8-1151 
San Francisco call DOuglas 2-2022 


SWIG MANAGEMENT __ 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


Or Write for Information 


P.O. BOX 127, PURCHASE, NEW YORK 
WESTMORE 9-7190 


Hotel Vista Alegre 


INTERNACIONAL HOTEL 
VARADERO e CUBA 


900 ft. of beach » healthful tropic 
waters « extra large swimming pool 
Latin and American entertainment 
wonderful food » CASINO 
1 hour from Miami 
No Passports needed 


Write for color brochure 
or See your Travel Agent 
New York Office: 65 W. 54th St. 


Phone: Circle 7-6940 


Modern rooms, 150 feet from most beautiful beach in the 
world. $8.00 per couple/day European Plan, $18.00 per 
couple/day American Plan. Excellent Cuban’ food. Write 


Jorge Saavedra, Mgr., Varadero, Cuba 
Ranches 
ee betes 
Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 


Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
miles—Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge rooms and 
cottages on lake, Offering horseback maine, pack trips, 
dining, waterskiing, sailboating, swimming, ishing, canoe- 


ing. For reservations write Les V. Averill—Owner 


———— 
S Half Diamond Ranch, skookumchuck, B.C. 
Est. 1927. On Premier Lake 74’, in Banff country. Alt. 
2800’. Good horses, trails; ranch activities; excellent food. 
Water sports, inc. skiing, fishing. Hunting in Season. 
Family rates. Member Dude Rancher Asso. since 1937. 
Write Mrs. E. L. Staples, Box 21, Thousand Palms, Calif. 


Colorado 
ae 
Beaver’s S Bar V Ranch—7 days $89 


Foran exhilarating change, complete rest, activities that are 
memorable fun,..it’s this ranch in the Rockies. Superb meals, 
riding, swimming in heated peek boating, fishing, scenic 
trips included in rate. Family rates, too. Picture-packed 


folder free. Write Beavers S-V, Winter Park 9J, Colo. 
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Continued from Page 138 

with a serene sort of melancholy 
wondered if our helmsmen might be 
named Dante or Virgil. 

The happiest Sardinians are not 
on Sardinia at all but on a tiny fish- 
ing island off its southwest coast 
called San Pietro. The five-by-three- 
mile island is part of Cagliari prov- 
ince. Its eight thousand citizens 
nearly all live in Carloforte, a har- 
bor town which comes closer than 
any place I know to an escapist’s 
paradise. It is remote—getting there 
mvolves still another boat ride—and 
the island economy is so self-sufti- 
sient that no-one concerns himself 
Jeeply with what goes on in the 
world. The climate is arid and sunny; 
he gracious crescent-shaped harbor 
s the cleanest in Italy, and the slop- 
ng pink terra-cotta town, covered 
with oleanders and bougainvillaea, 
as a storybook loveliness. It has 
1n Opera house and a rich and spon- 
aneous music and art culture. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing 
bout Carloforte is that English is 
yidely spoken. Carlofortans tell you 
hat they are not Sards at all but de- 
cendants of a colony of Genoese 
ishermen. Unlike Sards, who have no 
aste for the sea and little interest in 
ravel, they are rovers. A club of local 
atriarchs who made their fortune in 
\merica meets daily on the quay to 
‘ossip about Scollay Square, Tele- 
raph Hill and a street in Brooklyn 
nhabited entirely by Carlofortans. 
‘he most dapper club member is an 
Id man named Saturnio who, dur- 
ng forty-five years of barbering in 
an Francisco, profitably played the 
tock market. Another who owns a 
estaurant, a fleet of boats and a 
treet of houses, is reported to have 
vade his fortune panhandling in 
Yew York. 

My host was a professor in the 
igh school, a cultured man who in 
is youth was a Sardinian football 
layer. With some friends, he took 
1¢ on an all-day sail around San 
ietro, showing me marine scenery 
lore spectacular than that of the 
malfi Coast or Capri. We ex- 
lored grottoes the color of orchids, 
nd so large our fisherman naviga- 
yrs could sail the sailboat inside, 
imn her neatly around and sail her 
ut with the thirty-foot mast only 
ecasionally brushing the ceiling. 

Later we sampled a variety of the 
mous Sardinian wines, including 
ry Nuraghe, the light red Luogodoro, 
ad the prized Vernaccia. 

Carlofortan women, even today, 
re cloistered as nuns. A young 
sherman said, ““We permit them to 
joy themselves once a year at 
wnevale.” 1 never saw a woman 
ter dark, not even at a farewell 
arty held in my honor. The evening 


was nonetheless a lively one. It included 
a concert by a local “‘maestro,” a com- 
poser known throughout Italy, and an 
excellent show of paintings by a local 
painter. There was a hearty community 
sing including the final death aria of La 
Traviata, and some lusty dancing of the 
local tarbachino, a quadrille-like whirlin 
which old men threw aside their canes 
and turned spryas colts. “In Carloforte, 


M. Martell’s 242-year-old recipe for a pleasant holiday 


At holiday time, in the first year of the reign of 
Louis XV, M. Jean Martell offered his friends in 
Cognac, France, a rare new spirit. It was the first 


Martell Cognac Brandy. 


Today, Michel Martell carries on the tradition 
of his forebears. He offers you, for your holiday 
enjoyment, the same velvet-smooth brandy, with 


ESTABLISHED 1715... 


3 Star 84 Proof, Imported from Cognac, France. Sole U.S. Representative, Browne Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y.C. 


we are all brothers,” the professor said, 
and indeed, watching fishermen whirl- 
ing with former American capitalists, 
boat carpenters with shipyard owners, 
it seemed so. 

The professor was Sassari-born and 
more Sard in his feeling than the others 
in the room. “We Sards are a Lazarus 
people, awakening from a long malar- 
ial sleep,” he said. “After centuries of 


ated 242 years ago. 
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the same cheerful bouquet, that Jean Martell cre- 


In the years since 1715, only one thing about 
Martell has changed: its friends have increased 
many million-fold. Its reputation as a holiday 
gift, and as a drink to be relished year ‘round, 
stretches to every corner of the civilized world. 


COGNAC BRANDY 


MOST TREASURED COGNAC IN FRANCE... MOST POPULAR IN THE WORLD 


rejection, we feel the civilized world is 
accepting us at last.” 

Old Saturnio hobbled across the 
room, threw his arm over my shoulder 
and began to roar, “Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
da-ay....” I was a boat voyage, a cross- 
country bus ride and an airplane flight 
from Rome, but at the moment I was 
feeling very much inside the civilized 
world. THE END 
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DE BUSSCHERE OF BELGIUM 
co 1€_— SHOE ARTISANS FOR OVER 300 YEARS 


BELGIAN SHOES pera ca (7 Gl et byt eb, AY 


De Busse ere 


The New Year is here, and the Holiday Shopper is looking with 
enthusiasm toward the months ahead. We’ve been scanning the 1958 
shopping horizon and have sighted a galaxy of stellar buys—ingenious 


new products designed to meet the needs of today’s lively living. Some 


Travel Treasure 

One side of this miniature 
suitcase contains an alarm clock 
with 30-hour movement; 


ABANERA $49.50 


THE ELEGANCE OF SIMPLICITY. COMPLETELY AND h h ° 
EXQUISITELY HAND-MADE TO INSURE LONG WEAR the other is a 


AND SUPERB FIT. BROCHURE A ON REQUEST suéde-lined jewelry case. In 
saddle-tan cowhide, with leather 
straps and carrying handle. 
5”x134”x3”. $14.95 postpaid, 
incl. tax. Miles Kimball Co., 

84 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


BELGIAN SHOES, INC., 
60 EAST 56TH ST.. NEW YORK 


Genuine Deerskin Jacket 


Individually 
Custom-Made 
for Men 

& Women 


Linguist’s Treasure 


Pocket-size French, Spanish, 
Italian and German dictionaries. 
Fifth volume is a standard 
English dictionary. 

Flexible moroccolike bindings in 
assorted colors. Brass 

book rack, 5” square, included. 
$9.95, postpaid. 

Johnny Appleseed’s, Beverly, 
Box 504, Mass. 


What’s new 


under the sun? 
Luxuriously 
hand-tailored, 
comfortable 
for all sports 
and casual 


Our Merchant’s Row print ...a 
quaint tribute to Early American 


storekeeping . . . that brightens 
our cotton jacket and shorts. From 
a collection of clever new play- 
clothes designed for island-hop- 
ping or basking in the Florida Nie 
sun. The print shown here . . . in ‘ 

rust and turquoise or hot pink and COMPLETELY WASHABLE 


: 5 Book Ends 
moss green. Sizes 10 to 16. 


Prime Western deerskin jacket individu- Flank your choicest 


SI $12.95 ally hand-cut from the heart of the hide. 
rorts »« 6 © «© «© « $12. Soft, yet exceptionally durable, Will out- books with a pair of spirited 
Jacket we $15.95 wear 3 or 4 wool jackets. Available at a 
. e e ° °. 


price you can afford direct by mail—not 
sold in stores. Give regular suit size and 


steeds in black 
sleeve length, Proper fit and satisfaction i i 
guaranteed or your money refunded. and white Italian alabaster. 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH | geuo 108 FRE S*-PACE cara 434” high. 


America’s most distinctive 


clothing & equipment for men and $4.95, postpaid. 
veaeaet xy i ae , women. Handmade leather shirts, jackets, 
NEW YORK —364 MADISON AVENUE _ hunting clothes, boots in full range of styles and Montagne’s, Verona, N.J. 


Sizes. Western clothes, SHIKARI ‘‘White Hunter” 
clothes, world famous Cowichan Indian sweaters. 
Norm Thompson products are sold to you 
direct only by mail. 


ee ieee Norm Thompson 1311 N. W. 21st 


MEnVSEE NIT 


CHICAGO—VL&eA—9 NO. WABASH 


BIGGEST 
SELECTION 


Magazine Rack 


This handsome pine magazine 

rack holds 20 : 
or more magazines 

upright for easy selection. 
1314”x915”x16". 

In honey-tone 

pine or maple finish, 

$13.50; unassembled, $8.50. 

Postpaid. 

Yield House, j 
North Conway, N.H. 


w FREE! Yes, Blackhawk's 
big 1958 salecatalog of new 
and used 16mm.and 8mm. 
movie films, new 2x2’ 
= color slides, used 16mm. 
sound projectors is FREE! 
Biggest stock in USA—and 
biggest savings! Cameras, 
accessories, supplies, too! 
Write today for your FREE copy 
of Blackhawk's BIG catalog! 


* SHIELDS 


EMBROIDERED IN BEAUTIFUL SARI-METALLIC THREAD 
SUITABLE FOR WEAR ON JACKET POCKET, SWEATER OR FOR FRAMING 


100 wastes AVAILABLE $ 95 PLUS 12¢ IN CALIFORNIA 
Potpt POST PAID 


Sead for FREE CATALOGUE OF SCOTTISH IMPORTS 
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SHOPPER 


are devices to streamline your travels . .. some will speed your household 
tasks . . . some will add a touch of tomorrow to your wardrobe or an 
extra dimension to leisure activities. Here then, as a starter to your happy 


New Year, is a sampling of such up-to-the-minute shopping finds. 


Silver Wheat 

A graceful swirl of 
Sterling silver | 

to highlight winter wools. | 
Pin, 2!” long, 
$5.50; earrings, $5.50. 
Postpaid, 

incl. tax. Alpine 
Imports, 505 

Fifth Ave., 

NEY. Cr 7; 


Card Décor 

for game-room walls. Fine 
reproductions of imported face 
cards, artistically 

mounted on a soft-toned mat 
in an antiqued-white 

wood frame. 1414”x1114”. $6.45 
each; or $6 each for two 

or more. Postpaid. 

Bachelder House, Box 5886, 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


Toy Chest 

Small-fry will really enjoy 

putting away their toys in this 

A solid-pine toy-chest 
bench, Handmade, with 
concealed sliders for easy moving. 
3116”x1614’x20". In hand-rubbed 
antique-pine finish, $16.95; 
unfinished, $14.95. 

Express collect. Jeff Elliot, 
Statesville, N.C. 


Personalized Flatware 
Ever-so-modern—a 
five-piece place setting of 
stainless 

steel flatware, engraved 
with three-letter 
monogram. 

5-piece setting, $2.95; 
20-piece service 

for 4, $8.95. 

Postpaid. Taylor Gifts, 
Wayne 4, Pa. 


Take a 10-Day “Foreign Language’ Cruise 


with LINGUAPHONE— AT NO COST! 


i<s 


COMPLETE Course on 
FREE TRIAL AT HOME! 
Start to SPEAK the LINGUAPHONE 
LANGUAGE of your choice almost over- 
night! Your conversations will include 
those taking place in restaurants, taxis, 
hotels, market places, shops, theatres; on 
radio, TV; sports, business. You'll be able 
to say what’s on your mind in the language 
of your choice—or—IT COSTS YOU 


Your Choice of 3 Reebasncce 


The World’s Standard Conversational Method 


American SPANISH « European SPANISH 
FRENCH e GERMAN e RUSSIAN ec JAPANESE 
ITALIAN’ e MODERN GREEK 


No language is difficult to learn—the quick, NATURAL, easy LINGUAPHONE way ! 


With LINGUAPHONE, you think like a 
Spaniard, Frenchman, or Italian—because 
the LINGUAPHONE way is the native way, 
the same conversational way everyone learns 


Linguaphone is used by educators, govern- 
ments, business firms. Approved by the 
Departments of Education of 14 countries, 
U.N., 18,000 schools, colleges and universities. 


as a child. 


You LISTEN = .. to modern lifelike 
recordings. 


Over a million home study students of all ages. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET: “Your Passport 
to a New World,” and details of unique 
FREE TRIAL plan. No obligation. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


You LOOK . . at explanatory T-37-018 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
illustrated books. MAIL Coupon Today 
You LEARN ...byimitation! 99 99 f° 77> =~ ~~~=~~--=--------- Si ihes 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
T-37-018 Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 
Please send me ( ) FREE Book 

) Information on FREE TRIAL. 
No obligation of course. 


ONLY LINGUAPHONE brings the world’s 
best native language teachers into your home. 
You hear 8 to 12 men and women “discuss” 


everyday situations in their native tongue. My language interest is. 


Name 


Little wonder—learning a language with 
LINGUAPHONE islike traveling in another 
land. It’s quick. It’s exciting. In 20 minutes a 
day . . . even while you eat or dress . . . you 
learn to speak with a 1958 vocabulary! 


Address. 


Clty 228s Ses * a Zone State 
World’s Standard Conversational 
Method for Over Half a Century. 


ween ee + 


The Delightful South American Beverage 


Ftino Maté 


NOW AVAILABLE IN THE U.S.A, 


\ 


yy 

— Historically old... — 
25 rN TF ; Deliciously new 
NS There are many legends about 

: the wonderful qualities of Mate 
(cfyour library or your cognos- 
centi friends). Imported from 
deep in South America, Maté 

a is in high flavor in many parts 
of the world. It brews like 

tea, but has an esoteric 

flavor and stimulating, refresh- 
ing taste all its own. Try it. We 
think you'll be friends 
for along timel 


suggests this 


NEW ENGLAND WOODEN BUCKET 


Reminiscent of Colonial 
days! Ideal as a waste 
basket, ice bucket — for 
toting water or scrub- 
bing decks. Won't mar 
wood surfaces. Natural 
finish, non-rusting brass 
bands, manila rope han- 
dle. 10" high; 12/4" top 
O.D. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 
Send for FREE Gift Cata- 
log HI showing over 100 
nautical items. 


BLISS 


Our 125th Year &CO., INC, 
342 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


Relax in Luxury 
mp ik Dee’ Mocs 
zine | $B95 


id 
from your favorite positive transparencies ponegs 
MAIL ORDER ONLY 


Give men's 
or women's 


Send $1 for generous supply 


and free descriptive Folder to: 
JUNO MATE, DEPT. A, BALTO. 10, MD. 


KODACHROME, ANSCOCHROME or EKTAC' 
always complet fi b 
gt eeoeee: 


regular 
shoe 
ORFAX LABORATORIES - INC Hak ~" Thick foam 
160-H Bonifant Street * Silver Spring, Maryland s rubber insole 
' assures the 
ultimate in 
foot comfort. 


GENUINE SUNTAN DEERSKIN 
+. . hand cut by Western leather 
craftsmen into handsome slippers 
that mold to your feet for perfect 
fit. Easy to get on and off, yet hug 
your feet when you walk. Fold for 


a FORC ES You Send ae aoe ; 


TO SAVE $100.00 A YEAR ehcpeue ee 
Get perpetual Date & Amount een fea nee 
Banks, 26¢ a day automatically | Shirts, exclusive 
keeps Date up-to-date. Also totals | Clothing & equipment 
amount saved. Makes you save | for . 
daily, or calendar won't change | living and gifts. 


date. Use year after year. Order 
_ several, Reg. $3.50. Now $1.99 ea.; N orm Th om p son 
Dept. (> 1311 N.W. 21st, PORTLAND 9, ORE. 


for sports, country traveling. Washable! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 


3 for $5.75, 6 for $11. ppd. Mailcheck 
or M.O. to LEECRAFT, Dept. HL, 
_ $00 Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, N.Y. 
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COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


---with the scenes VA 
you didnt get 


“You are there’ with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides .. 
magnificent scenic views . . restricted interiors 
of cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . 
exotic treasures, entertainers . . 225 

exclusive views of Russia Today. 
Widely used by lecturers, universities, 
air and steamship lines, etc. Choose 
from 5070 slides of 67 countries, with title 
and map slides, or 1200 stereos. Sent on 
approval for 5 days’ examination. Send 
25c, deductible from first order, for 52- 
page color catalog with detailed descrip- 
tion of 35 mm slides and “Suggestions For 
Giving a Travelog”. Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot—we’ll furnish the 
slide. Write today! 


Hi-Fi Color Views..- 


as good as your own most 


Beautiful Originals 


Sent on Approval... 


they have to be good! 


You will ENJOY 
pleasant, vigorous 


VIBRATORY MASSAGE 


with the Genuine 


Battle Creek 


HEALTH ® 
BUILDER 


. INDOOR FIREPLACE BRAZIER 


Barbecue indoors this winter. Portable brazier styled 
like expensive outdoor models—miniature-ized to fit 
your fireplace. Big 18” chrome plated ‘*Lazy Susan'' 
grill adjusts for desired height. Heavy gauge steel 
fire bowl, three easy-to-attach metal legs. Overall 
height, 14”, 

Excellent gift item. $14.95 ppd. Calif. residents 
add 4% sales tax. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. Send check 
or money order to: 


Wilshire Awning & Furniture Co., Dept. H-1 
8207 W. Third St., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


“TOPS” for 
the Home, for Athletic Clubs, 
for Reducing Salons—for MEN and WOMEN! 


Enjoy the relaxing, stimulating benefits of 
efficient vibratory massage! Health Builder 
gives you pleasant, scientific deep-tissue 
manipulation—“at the snap of a switch.” 
Helps weight and figure problems, muscle- 
toning, blood circulation. Widely used in 
Health institutions. Built for years of serv- 
ice — fully guaranteed. WRITE FOR FREE 
LITERATURE TODAY! 


Special spiral-bound book “How to use 
your Battle Creek Health Builder’ shows 20 
applications plus weight chart, $1.65 ppd. 


Kattle Crook 


EQUIPMENT Co. 
Battle Creek 69, Mich. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


New Way To Sleep 


Tee-PJ’s resemble a T-shirt, but 
are over a foot longer. Rib-knit, 
soft combed cotton. Gives when 
you move, eases up when you relax. 
No bind, no bunch, no chafe, no 
buttons! If not most comfortable 
sleeper_you’ve ever worn, return 
within 7 days for full refund and we 
send you regular T-shirt FREE! 


S (34), M (36-38), L (40-42), XL (44-46) 


$2 ea. 3 for $5 


NOW! Tee-PJ’s available in long 
sleeves with knit wristlets for 
colder weather comfort! 


‘| $3 each 2 for $5 


; All Postpaid 


<4 WITTMANN. TEXTILES 
om. « 6505 S. Dixie, Dept. 357,W. Palm Beach, Fla. 


FASCINATING! Set of 10 MOST 
INTERESTING SCENES IN U.S. or 
hundreds of other spectacular sets 


only $1.75 FIO. 


Free list of sets by return mail. 


Dept. H 
“30 Years of Color Pioneering” 


PHOTO LAB., INC. 


3825 Georgia Ave. Wash. 11, D. C. 


STOLE OR rAX 
JACKET pet 


YOUR OLD FUR tia 95 


INTO NEW CAP 


LET MORTON'S REMODEL your old, 
worn or out-of-style fur coat, jacket, 
even your old capeintoaglamorousnew ‘= — 


Science Gives You 
A Short Cut to Learning 


Learn “By Ear” 
with 
the DORMIPHONE 
It Works FOR You... 
Awake and Asleep 
you an easy shortcut to learning, With 
» you “start” to learn while awoke—then the 
ted Dormiphone takes over, continues the learning 


you while you go off to sleep. 
Do you want to learn a lan) 


oe 


style, complete with new lining, inter- 
lining, monogram, cleaning, glazing, 50% 
only $22.95. \ , : 


¢ Morton's is world’s first and largest 
1-price fur service, 

e Widest selection! Over 30 Fashions! 

e Morton's styling and work praised 
by Harper's Bazaar, Glamour and 
other fashion leaders. 

®Send no money. Just mail old 
fur. State dress size and height. 
Pay when re-st¥led fashion arrives. 
Or write for style book. 


i 
WRITE FOR NEW 1958 | j 


F R E E OOK Mi er. Dept. 157-A 


YOUR SIZE: 2% to 14 AAAAAAA to C 


Perfect Fit; BUY BY MAIL 

Large assortment of the most wanted colors 
and leathers in famous LUCKY STRIDE 
FLATS and LITTLE HEELS §$8 to $13. 
Save $1 @ pair by ordering 2 or more pair, 
POSTAGE PAID. Money back guaranteed 

if returned unworn within 10 days. 
> SEND POSTCARD FOR 
FREE CATALOG 


DRESSY FLATS, INC., Dept. H158, Box 111, Malverne, W. Y. 


to u 
ed +P 
Find out How 


€ for FREE Book 
ic Evidence Today. 


Circle 7-0830 | 


or call for F 
— 
MODERNOPHONE, IN 
296-018 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your FREE Book. I am interested 
| in learning more about the DORMIPHONE and what it can 
do for me. No obligation—no salesman will call. 
| ( ) if under 18, check here for Special Booklet A. 
ADDRESS Rit nade a aSieiabades es 
LE a ae --..-..ZONE,...STATE.......... 
My main interest in Dormiphonics is for: 
Learning a Language 
Memorization 
Habit. 


re 

ech Improvement l 
i Sleep Inducement | 
ection School or College Work 


——_—— ee es ee ee ee ed 
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Traveler’s Boon 
Zippered, cowhide kit with plastic 
lining, packed with 29 
indispensables, such as razor 
and blade, toothbrush, 
sewing kit, currency 
converter, menu translator. 
9”x734"x1 4". 

$11.95, postpaid, incl. tax. 
Marshall Field & Co., 111 N. 
State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ditty Bag 

for a sailboat buff. Waterproof 
sailcloth bag, 914”x6”, 

in blue or green, fitted with 
sailmaker’s palm, marline, cotton 
sail twine, marlinespike, 

assorted sail needles 

and beeswax. $4.95. Bag only, 
$1.75. Postpaid. James Bliss & Co., 
Inc., 342 Atlantic Ave., 

Boston 10, Mass. 
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Middy Blouse 

She’ll sail happily into her 
classroom in this 
spanking white broadcloth middy 
with navy or red collar 

and cuffs. Button-in dickey, 
white braid. Long sleeves only, 
Children’s sizes 3-14. 

$3.95, postpaid, 

The Talbots, 

Hingham 10, Mass. 


Coed Casuals 
These white canvas tennis shoes 
are warmly fleece-lined 
for cold-weather 

wear. Crepe-rubber soles. 
Washable. 

Women’s sizes, 4-10. 
$6.35, postpaid. 
Abercrombie & Fitch, 
45th St. & Madison Ave., 
INVYZG@ 175 


ey 


Music Unlimited 

This Swiss music box can play a 
variety of melodies 

on changeable discs. Walnut 
cabinet, 11”x6”x334”, 

Music box and one disc, 

$29.95. Set of 10 

discs in choice of category: 
international airs, folk 

songs, popular airs, $6. Postpaid. 
Ficker Records, 901 

Arcadia Rd., Old Greenwich, Conn. 


(Note: Please do not send any unsolicited samples to be considered for this column. Send only 
Phetographs and descriptions of items to Holiday Shopping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.¥.C. 22.) 
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Complete your vacation coverage, Fill in the . 
shots you missed with the “quality slides you will 
be proud to show with your own.” Historic and 


scenic USA, Boston, Lexington, Concord, 
Gloucester, Plymouth, Cape Cod, Maine Coast, 
New Hampshire, New York, United Nations, 
Washington, Florida, National Parks, Indians, 
Mexico, Cuba, Bermuda, West Indies, Africa, and 
hundreds of new slides of Europe made last sum- 
mer. Individual selection—buy only those you 
want—on approval. Send for free catalog listing 
thousands of top quality slides. 


Men— Women. We show you 
how to import big-profit items 
at amazing low foreign prices 
(examples at left). Your home is 
your office. Get /ist of 157 Im- 
ports FREE! Full or spare time 
> business by Mail Order. Or take 
volume orders from stores. Im- 
port jewelry, clothing, sporting 

lige goods, hardware, etc. NO EXPE- 

‘ =m RIENCE OR INVESTMENT IN PROD- 
e UCTS NEEDED. Without obligation 

Clocks GS¢ send today for complete details 
in German’ and list of 157 imports FREE! Air 
¥— mail reaches us over night. The 

$5 value 

in U.S.A. 


Mellinger Co., 1717 Westwood, 
KITTY LITTER 


Dept. P501, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Replaces sand 
Za _ or sawdust in cat 
“=~ box. Lasts longer. 


os 


ABSORBS «+ DRIES 
DEODORIZES 


Makes cat care easier and 
cleaner. Sanitary, economical. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One big trial bag of litter and 


t A Complete 
_ claw-resistant catnip mouse— Line of 


(lowes) prepaid only $1.00 Cat Needs 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


LOWE’S, INC., Dept. 152, Cassopolis, Michigan 


1000 avoress Lasers $1 


SAVE! SPECIAL OFFER! 
Any 3 different orders $2 ppd. 


Sensational bargain! Your name and 
address printed on 1000 finest quality 
gummed labels. Padded! Packed with 
FREE Plastic GIFT BOX. Use them 
on stationery, books, cards, etc. 1000 
Mrs. Bernard F. Huntington only $1 ppd. SPECIAL—SAVE 
#820 W. Shailowlune Rd, MONEY! ANY 3 DIFFERENT 
oe PG = ORDERS $2. Satisfaction guaranteed! 
: past HANDY LABELS, 110 Jasperson 

Bidg., Culver City 1, California. 


For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of 
Holiday . . . handsome red simu- 
lated leather binders designed to 
hold six issues. “HOLIDAY” is 
stamped in gold on both front and 
backbone. 


$2.50 ea. postpaid. 
(Residents of Pa. add 3% sales tax.) 


Send check or money order to: 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 


Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


THE BEWITCHING 
RHINE 


Continued from Page 46 


even its nakedness (if it hasn’t been 
bottled long enough), its elegance or 
uncouthness. How harmonious cer- 
tain bottlings are, he muses, how 
clean others, how playful —— 

His rhetoric is actually an exact 
poetry. I realize that in Trier, ter- 
minal of most Moselle wines and of 
my own Moselle journey. At the 
semiannual wine auctions here, one 
bids with goblets. They are filled 
when the gavel first comes down on 
a new wine. The merchants slurp in, 
spit out, consult their present sensa- 
tion against two previous tastings, 
one held hours, the other a month 
ago. Some study notebooks; a few, 
an astounding memory. Quotations 
fly, and if a wine outprices the rest, 
it’s because customers pay extra for 
a liquid, say, more “noble” or less 
“broad.” No extravagant conceits, 
these, just solid mercantile terms. 
They make upa language like that of 
horse breeders, which must put not 
only semantic tags but a logical price 
on a living beauty. 

It takes little adjustment to go 
from Trier into the countryside. And 
Iam passing, on my way back to the 
Rhine, through the secret nooks of 
the Moselle: Beilstein, a crevice that 
consists of a ruin, a church, the 
tavern Lipmann that lets you dine in 
the 16th Century, and a few half-tim- 
bered houses built by medieval Jews; 
and Monreal, with its toy river Eltz 
over which lean roofs of ginger- 
bread baroque. 

A half hour after Monreal the in- 
termezzo of the Moselle has ended. 
I drive along the Rhine again, down- 
river from Koblenz; I am back in 
the world once more. The big river 
itself begins to change. True, it car- 
ries on as usual with castles and 
cliffs. Almost opposite Bonn it man- 
ages to work up the Drachenfels, a 
fine figure of a crag, complete with 
matching ruin—but I have the feel- 
ing that these no longer quite belong. 

Something else does. Just what, 
isn’t easy to define since Bonn be- 
came the capital of Western Ger- 
many. What happened to Bonn is 
what would happen to Charleston, 
West Virginia, if Washington, D.C., 
were slapped on top of it overnight. 
High-level limousines give horse- 
cabs the horn. At dress shops women 
in saris rub shoulders with burghers’ 
wives. The few old houses that have 
survived the bombs of World War 
II are being elbowed out of the way 
by an odd Federal architecture. The 
German parliament building, for 
example, looks like a cubistic san- 
itarium. There are also silos and 


FOR OLD WORLD CHARM IN A MODERN SETTING... 


e. 
e f Ul mM THE CROSSROADS 
OF EUROPE 
j i f 


World's Fair 
in Brussels 
in 1958. 


aise 


a6 
THE GREAT CHAMPAGNE 


OF FRANCE 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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Enjoy world - famous 
Seaside resorts; visit 
smart spas. Thrill to 
great art masterpieces. 
Fine, modern hotels. 
Food beyond compare. 
Yes, spend your vacation 
in beautiful, progressive 
Belgium! Plan now. 

See your Travel Agent, 
or write Official 

Belgian Tourist Bureau. 


Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 
589 Fifth Avenue; ‘New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information about 
Belgium. 


Name 


Air Fares fo 


EUROPE 
suites vt 10 $16 340 | 


Money for extra days abroad! 
Scheduled flights. Douglas planes, 
U. S.-trained Scandinavian crews. | 


The direct Great Circle route ... 
from New York via ICELAND to 
NORWAY * DENMARK * SWEDEN 
BRITAIN * GERMANY 


Information from TN 
Any Travel Agent Vw 
LATED 


15 West 47th St., New York 36 
CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO 


Tourist Transatlantic 


nt aetna Complimentary 


Flights 
— MEALS 
2 FULL-COURS 
COGNAC * MIDNIGHT SNACK 
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hothouses that, on closer inspection, 
turn out to be newly built ministries. 
The chancellor, it is true, officiates 
in a. Hohenzollern palace befitting 
his eighty-two years. 

By day, the natives snub all this 
newfangled commotion. At night 
they show their shutters. The result 
was summed up by an American 
correspondent’s lyric plaint, ‘“This 
burg’s half as big and twice as dead 
as the Chicago cemetery.” 

Bonn enjoys diplomatic immunity 
from all classification. Together with 
its suburb to the south, Bad Godes- 
berg, it constitutes rather a mixed- 
up interim between two phases of 
the Rhine. Beyond Bonn the land- 
scape subsides. It is man and his 
works that rear up. From Godesberg, 
past Bonn and Cologne, to Diissel- 
dorf with its gargantuan industrial 
hinterland that stretches toward the 
Dutch border—across the entire 
lower sweep of the Rhine the Ger- 
mans have built and, after the 
bombs, rebuilt an almost contin- 
uous megalopolis. The Rhineland 
ends at Bad Godesberg. The Rhine- 
lander starts. 

. What is the Rhinelander? He’s 
not the picturesque native any more. 
He is a power in a business suit. His 
money comes from the Ruhr, but 
he carries it lightly. In contrast to 
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THE BEST OF COMPANY 

Here is hospitality that proves to your guests you think the best is 

just right for them. Here is Cream Sherry superiority . . . rich, fragrant, 
full-bodied with years of leisurely mellowing in white oak. 


Serve WIDMER’s New York State Golden CREAM SHERRY 
after dinner or when friends drop in. Enjoy the 
pleasant assurance of being unquestionably right. 


Le 


other North Germans he is some- 
thing of a boulevardier. 

I sense that lightness when I en- 
ter Cologne, the most Parisian of 
the Rhinelander’s cities. The people 
here don’t hurry, they amble fast. 
Local savoir-faire is evident from 
the terrace built by an art-loving 
patisserie at the best point for view- 
ing the Cathedral. And, lo, the flying 
buttresses are as feathery as my 
petits fours ! 

And how airily Cologne mitigates 
its big-city extremes. Signs adver- 
tising the famous 4711 cologne 
water blind with their frequency, 
but it’s difficult to blame a town for 
growing rich on the desire to make 
the world smell good. Or take the 
cuisine that is a bit too heavy, yet 
disarms with its jokes. Those who 
order Halber Hahn won't get half a 
chicken from the  straight-faced 
waiter, but cheese with bread. 

Though the most famous outlets 
of Cologne wit are the carnival 
speeches, I find more valiant expres- 
sions of it in the way wounds of the 
last war have been made virtues. 
Under the bombed city hall, for ex- 
ample, reconstruction workers found 
the governor’s palace of the Roman 
Colonia which gave the city its name. 
Today that palace is an ingenious 
museum feature of the new city hall. 


© room for 4 adults — 
and luggage 

e V. W. service — 
anywhere 

¢ high resale value 

¢ models for every need 


EVERYONE’S reach! 


Coral seas and coconuts... indulge your 
urge to vagabond... at Miami Beach, where 
vagabonding comes easy in luxuriously 
comfortable hotels, offering a wide range 
of rates from which to choose. 


This year the unique beauty of the world's 
most desirable tropical holiday spot is 
available to the budget-minded too, through 
low cost all-expense plans introduced by 
many hotels and travel agencies. 


me ; arrival abroad. 
Sophisticated night clubs, smart shops, 


cosmopolitan restaurants vie for attention, 
while the soft tropic winds from the 

Gulf Stream tempt you to relax just a 
little longer in your beach chair. 


Nowhere else can be found such a 
concentrated play area... eight sparkling 
miles of white-sanded beaches, from 
which glittering castles rise, designed for 
casual, carefree living. Send for our free, 
illustrated brochure in color for a preview. 


PONY 
EXPRESS 


NOW! GET YOUR FREE "PLEASURE PREVIEW" | 
ALBUM IN REAL-LIFE COLOR! 


Room HY-1, Chamber of Commerce 
Miami Beach 39, Florida 
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86 Proof 7 Years Old 
Distilled & Bottled by McCormick Distilling Co., Weston, Mo. 
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Europe Via VOLKSWAGEN 


So many travellers have been buying VOLKSWAGENS 
to tour Europe that we suggest you place your orders for 
overseas deliveries at least 10 weeks in advance of your 


WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOBILES CORPORATION 
49-12 Newtown Road, Long Island City 3, N.Y. 
Write or call Dept. 1-H-58 for further details. 


1127 


del. in Germany. 


Other countries 
slightly higher 


For Free 

Color Folder Write 
Bellingrath Gardens 

Dept. H-58, Theodore, Ala, 


(Gardens 


AND THE BELLINGRATH HOME | 


Giirzenich, the restored festival hall, 
uses as courtyard walls the roofless 
15th Century hull of St. Alban’s 
church. And at the St. Columba 
chapel the Madonna of the Ruins, a 
500-year-old figure rescued from the 
shambles of the original structure, 
is now surrounded—a surprising, 
brilliant contrast—by the stained- 
glass motif of nonobjective angels. 
Cologne melts into Diisseldorf, 
the next city to the north, but I know 
I am there when I see that the trol- 
leys have dining cars. Diisseldorf 
never had an old past; it possesses 
instead one hell of a present. In the 
central district I have difficulty find- 
ing a building that’s not a bank. The 
Ruhr deposits its money here. I pass 


PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 


Position: T-Top; M-Middle; 
L-Left; C-Center; R-Right 


Cover—Sabine Weiss (Rapho-Guillumette) 
8—Hans Namuth 
14—Combine Photos 
22—Swiss National Tourist Office 


Picture 
B-Bottom; 


30—Hill & Knowlton 
34-47 —Rapho-Guillumette 
50—Louis R. Glessmann 
68-69— British Information Services 
88-89— Arnold Newman (L); Tom 
Hollyman (M & R) 
107—Wide World 
117—Slim Aarons 
118-119—Eric Lessing (L & TR); 
Tom Hollyman (BR) 
120-121—David Seymour (TL); 
Dale Brown (BL); Ergy Landau, 
Rapho-Guillumette 
122—Robert Doisneau (R-G); 
Dayid Seymour (Magnum) 
144-146—Caldy-Pagano 


“SKI MISS” 


hooded 
parka in 7 
smart colors. 
A Sid Lawson 
creation 


for free Slalom style brochure write: 


B. F. MOORE & CO. 


NEWPORT 14, 


LOOKING FOR THE RIGHT SCHOOL 
OR CAMP FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 


Turn to page 18 for the 


HOLIDAY 


SCHOOL & 
CAMP DIRECTORY 


VERMONT 


blocks of solid financial marble from 
which, it is rumored, 50 per cent 
of all German income tax is paid. ee 

World War II ground up this M k Sk 
town. World War Cold resurrected a é in 
it to double splendor. It isn’t only ae 
the big furnace-and-foundry duch- | 
ies like Solingen and Essen that use 
Diisseldorf as shopping and office 
center. From small places which 
barely make the map, wives drive 
here to drink a cup of coffee on the 
“K6” before buying out a jeweler 
and a haute couturier or two. The 
“K6” is, of course, the proverbial 
K6nigsallee, the avenue that gleams 
through the city like a cummerbund. 
Swans sail its pond, Cadillacs line 
its curbs. 

But Diisseldorf isn’t vulgarly new- 
rich. Like Dallas, it has developed a 
rationale all its own. It has decided 
to play the windfall cool. And with 
true Rhinelandish agility it plays 
cool well. It satirizes itself in the 
Kommédchen, the most ruthless 
cabaret in Germany. In the Brei- 
denbacher Hof and the Park it sports 
two grand hotels, mercifully free of 
the brocaded gloom that usually 
weighs down such establishments in 
Europe. The Breidenbacher’s Pal- 
ette is the flossiest night club in 
Germany, but I couldn’t find one 
bull-necked florid industrialist: the 


g Easier | 


® Precision matched and perfectly balanced to perform better—make 
skiing easier @ Strongest, most durable skis made anywhere @ World famous 
for superior performance, design, craftsmanship and quality for more 
than 46 years @ New 1958 models for every skier and every type of 
skiing now at ski shops everywhere 
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THE DEERHEAD 


TRADEMARK 


Write for 
FREE Booklet 


NORTHLAND 


SKI MANUFACTURING CO. 


World's Largest Ski Manufacturers 


on 


how to ski 


2325 Endicott St. ° Dept. 166 ° St. Paul 14, Minn. 


~ COMING 
TO FLORIDA? 


No visit to Florida is com- 
plete without dining in the 
wonderful Polynesian atmos- 
phere of the world famous 


Your choice of 
delightful routes 


“EUROPE. 


For extra travel pleasure: 
go and return by different routes! 
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POLYNESIAN RESTAURANT 


FORT LAUDERDALE, 
FLORIDA 
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CANTONESE CUISINE AND 
EXOTIC TROPICAL DRINKS. 


Aft sea you can relax... 
rest... and enjoy life 
at its best! 


See your Travel Agent 
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holiday giving 
the year’s 
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NAT “KING” COL’ 
with the ofchestra Gordap Jenkhiig ‘ 
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FRANK SINATRA, 


with GORDON JENKINS and his orchestra; 


Analbum of Nat's tender, roman- 
tic love ballads enriched by the 
sheer melody in Gordon Jenkins’ 
arrangements.* W824 


Sinatra, in a lonely mood, gives a 
deeply sensitive rendition of 
romantic favorites arranged by 
W855 


Jackie's romantic, danceable al- 
bum featuring trumpets, trom: 
bones, French horns, solo sax: 
W859 


Gordon Jenkins. rich, subdued brass/ 


FRED WARING | 
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PENNSYLVANIANS 
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Dry Bones, | Hear Music, Sleep, 
over a dozen more! All-time War- 
ing hits newly recorded in bril- 


The movie soundtrack! All the 
gay, colorful fun and the tender- 
ness of the great Rodgers & Ham- 


Landmarks, Stokowski's greatest 
interpretations newly recorded. 
Blue Danube, Finlandia, Bach's 


merstein musical. W740 — liant hi-fil* W845 Toccata & Fugue, others. P8399 
5 Sag, air ai ss h = FOUR 
Black Satin BL RESHMEN 
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The satin-smooth Shearing 
sound sets the mood for any love 
affair. The Quintet with rich 
orchestral backing.* T858 


OVERTURE! 


THE HOLLYWOOD BSOWL. 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Ernie Ford sings America's most 
beloved hymns in his own special 
way. Always timely...always 
inspirational. T756 


vocalizing backed by sparkling 
arrangements of Pete Rugolo 
and Dick Reynolds. T7844 


SONDUECTED BY FELIX SLATKIN 


— 
June Christy in a warm and easy 
mood—fresh as a morning in 
May. Imaginative arrangements 
by Pete Rugolo, T902 


The Hollywood Bow! Orchestra: 
Tchaikovsky's 1872, Rossini’s 
William Tell, Suppé's Light Cav- 
alry, Poet and Peasant, P8380 


Guy Lombardo swingin’ it! Bright, 
bouncy dance numbers in pure, 
sweet swing with that special 
Lombardo lilt. T892 


*Also available on Capito! stereo tape 


A holiday in Hi-Fi from 
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gotten, fluid pack animal? 
When I took the steamer back to 


-Riidesheim, I noticed some pas- 


sengers quite different from the 
camera-wielding tourists. They were 
very crisp Diisseldorf-brand execu- 
tives. The three of them would have 
fitted much better into the first-class 
compartment of the swank Ham- 
burg-Munich rail line, dictating to 
the train secretary. 

“Oh, those gentlemen,” said the 
chief steward. “Every three months 
they go down to Koblenz with us. 


“That’s because they don’t mak 
their train connection to Frankfu: 
till next morning. We get to Ke 
blenz at seven in the evening, an 
they stay in the cabins overnight. 

I didn’t say anything, but the chic 
steward became thoughtful. “I don 
know,” he said. “I guess they like t 
look at the river.” 

There may be a prosier reasor 
but I guess so too. I guess that’ 
what one needs, even if one lives o: 
the K6 and meets boards and travel 
pigskin and drives Porsches. On 
has to go up the Rhine now an 
then, a bit closer to the source 
among the cliffs and vineyards. On 
has to listen to that secret trumpe 
in the soul and take a long—a long 


It must be some board meeting.” 
I pointed to the pigskin bags. 


deep look at the great river. 
THE ENI 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


Holiday takes you to the New World’s nearest approach to paradise— 
to a glamorous group of islands where you can find either 
plush resort life or deep old-time simplicity. 


THE CARIBBEAN ISLANDS, by David Dodge 


A Pulitzer Prize author recalls Texas’ finest hour, when a besieged 
few made the fated victory-or-death stand that brought them immortality. 


THE ALAMO, by Robert Penn Warren 
Beginning an intimate two-part portrait of the 
evangelist who has been called the world’s greatest living orator. 
BILLY GRAHAM, by Noel Houston 
For those who are both very fashionable 
and very athletic, here is Switzerland’s smartest ski village. 


KLOSTERS 


- A round-the-world review of headgear, some 


of which you can sit on, stand on, even tether a camel with. 
Bert Lahr lends his inimitable head for the illustrations. 


WHERE DID YOU GET THAT HAT? by John Sack 
Cats are choosy about people, so if one picks 


you for an owner you’re plain lucky, say two famed fanciers, 
A showcase of best-loved breeds, with tips on feline care. 


A HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF GATS, 
by Frances and Richard Lockridge 
They are not saints in shorts but ordinary boys learning 
the things that will help them to be better men. 
BOYS WILL BE SCOUTS, by John Knowles 
A wispy veil of mountain mist, a dense ““pea-souper,”” 
a brown smudge at sea—these are some of its eerie, erratic moods. 
TERRORS OF FOG, by Hammond innes 
A thoughtful essay on eating in Manhattan, 


with a discriminating roster of little restaurants that 
are nothing short of big discoveries. 


LITTLE GEM RESTAURANTS, by Roger Angell 


Plus: Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; The Antic Arts; 
and many more exciting articles and features. 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTH’S HOLIDAY! 
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See your travel agent now. For free maps and information write: Dept. GR-9, Box 221, IN YetO Ne ¥ 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE New York « Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco « Montreal 
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If you join the exclusive 
Deluxe Around-the-World Shoppers. Club NOW! 


; 'O demonstrate the high quality and value of the 
ba} new Deluxe Around-the-World Shoppers Club gifts 
sent to members each month from abroad, we want to 
send you this fabulous, hand-decorated 400-Day Heir- 

- == loom Clock=a verified $30 retail value—direct to your 
home from the fabled Schwarzwald of West Germany, if you join the 
Club now. Your free Heirloom Clock is one of the most beautiful and 
ingenious time keepers ever designed—stands a full 12” high and 8” 
wide at the base. Made by world famous craftsmen, it will keep accurate 
time for 400-days without winding! Enclosed in a clear bell glass case, 
the shining brass works are accented by ivory enameled pillars and base 
—decorated with dainty hand-painted flowers to blend with all decors, 
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» Beautiful, useful gifts, valued up to $10 each. ... 
Yours from all over the world for only $2.75! 


Imagine yourself shopping the world with travellers who know 
where the finest merchandise and biggest bargains are. Imagine examin- 
ing and selecting the very choicest gifts in interest, usefulness, beauty 
and value from foreign lands—among the Old World Workshops, the 
exotic bazaars, the tribal villages! Each ‘gift a true example of skilled 
craftsmanship and a value guaranteed to be more than satisfactory to 
you in every instance. ) 


A THRILLING NEW SURPRISE EVERY MONTH 


To introduce you to the thrills and enjoyment of shopping abroad, 
we will send you this magnificent 400-Day Heirloom Clock that will be 
a constant source of interest and pride in your home. Then, as a member 
of the new and exclusive Deluxe Around-the-World Shoppers Club, 
each month you will continue to receive a surprise package from another 
Strange, interesting and distant land—postpaid and duty free! 

Think of the fun of receiving such exotic “surprise packages” month } 
after month! It is like shopping around the world and bringing these . 
strange far-off lands right into your home. And with each exciting gift 
that arrives from a foreign country, will come ‘a colorful, interesting 
brochure telling the story of your gift, to add even more glamour to 
your shipment. { 


EXTRA REWARD FOR JOINING NOW! 

If you come aboard our magic Carpet mow you will receive the 
magnificent 400-Day Heirloom Clock, direct from West Germany, as 
your bonus gift with your membership! It.is our FREE GIFT to you! 
It costs you nothing but' the $1.94 duty that the postman will collect 
when he delivers it to your door. (Additional duty is never required on 


any other gift). Our supply of clocks is limited. So, your membership 
must be received at once! ee 


JOIN THE EXCLUSIVE DELUXE CLUB TODAY! 


The magic purchasing power of the American dollar 


$30.00 VALUE 


f tS peed YOU CAN CANCEL AT ANY TIME! 


A v ‘g Your surprise gifts must please you or you 
yp ee \\f may cancel membership at any time and the 

‘4 y= unused portion of ‘your payment will be re- 
funded in full. Even better, you may keep your 
1st membership gift free if you are not thrilled! 


enables your Club to send you gifts worth as much as $10 
each at an average monthly cost of only $2.75 to you on the 


12 month plan. It costs nothing to join—there arenomem- . 
bership fees or dues. You pay only for the regular monthly 


selections of merchandise on whichever plan you select. 
Order today. Your satisfaction is guaranteed, 


READ WHAT MEMBERS SAY ABOUT THE CLUB 


ship in this exclusive Deluxe club! We'll send a handsome card’ 
gift. Then month after month your exciting gifts from all over the world will keep 


“Each gift I have found “Each gift has been in 

Most interesting and have good taste, attractive and 

not seen anything as at- something special, just 

tractive as they are in my what I might have selected 

travels.” for myself. Values are re- 
S.P., Washington, D.C. markable.” 


R.K. McL., Waukegan, Ill. 


GIVE MEMBERSHIP AS A THRILLING GIFT! 
What a wonderful way to surprise and delight someone you love with gift member- 


announcing your 


your thoughtfulness and good taste. If you 


prefer, we'll send the. magnificent 400-day Heirloom Clock to you rather than to 
your recipient. It will make a luxurious gift for another friend on an anniversary, ~ 
birthday or any occasion, if you can bear to part with it! To make sure you receive 


DELUXE AROUND-THE-WORLD SHOPPERS CLUB 


y-—— FOR FREE GIFT WITH MEMBERSHIP, MAIL COUPON NOW! -—-, ¢. Bava cee be ae 
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enroll me as a Member. Start my regular monthly shipments of club selections from 
| foreign countries—all to be sent postpaid and duty free. | may cancel my membership | Mr. GS., San Carlos, Cal. 
and keep the first gift, with the compliments of the club; or | may cancel my membership 
| at any time and you will refund the unused portion of the money | have sent, | 
] V enclose $.......scccessssveeres ] 
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